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OOKING out on the great ocean, we sometimes see in the 


midst of troubled waves one sheet of water which is smooth 

and quiet, reflecting the sky and giving the impression of calm 
and depth; we cannot explain how in the surrounding turmoil just this 
one spot can preserve its tranquility, where restlessness and agitation seem 
to have no power to disturb. And it occasionally happens that we meet 
in the increasing hurry and pushing activity of our modern surroundings, 
aman who impresses us like calm, deep water, a man of whom we at 
once feel that although he dwells in our eager every-day world, yet the 
sphere and foundations of his real life lie far from us. He stands apart 
from the crowd like a direct heir of former ages, who has widened his 
own personality to the extent that to him Past is like Present, who sees 
far ahead into the Future, thus discerning much that to others is hidden, 
and finding an explanation and consolation for present imperfection in 
the distant vision of the final righting of things. 

Such a man was Herman Grimm. 

He was born at Cassel in 1828, was appointed professor of the Berlin 
University in 1873, and died there in June, 1901. His most celebrated 
works are the “ Life of Michelangelo” and “Goethe.” He wrote also 
novels, books on Raphael and on Homer, and innumerable essays. 

Herman Grimm traveled in Germany, Switzerland, and Italy. He 
never crossed the seas; he never knew the cares of poverty or the worry 
of great wealth; he never wore the yoke of official life and he kept aloof 
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from all state functions; his latter years were spent in almost complete 
retirement. Thus his outward life seems to us, restless, excitement craving, 
and change loving children of a younger generation, uneventful enough, 
yet he was, as he himself said of another great man, “a world’s citizen,” 
for he had thought on all things and the most notable aspect of his genius 
was breadth, a faculty to embrace and to understand the most widely 
diverse and foreign subjects. A ‘world’s citizen” must stand on a deep 
and broad basis. Herman Grimm possessed these solid foundations ; 
his studies linked him to the far past of all nations. He seemed as 
completely at home in old Greece as he was in the literatures of Italy, 
Spain, France, England, and America. 

But for all his knowledge and understanding of foreign art and litera- 
ture, he was yet firmly rooted in his own country; not a homeless cos- 
mopolitan genius, but a man who through inherited family relations stood 
in connection with the great people of Germany’s classical literary epoch. 
To understand him well, a little of that world, long since disappeared, 
in which he grew up and which strongly influenced him, must be 
known. 

Herman Grimm was fond of talking of the past and there are some 
of his essays in which he tells us about his ancestors and the many 
prominent men whom he knew from his youth. He describes the old 
Hessian family of Protestant clergymen from whom he came and one of 
whom he mentions particularly, Rev. Friedrich Grimm, who lived in 
Hanan in the seventeenth century. Intellectual work was a tradition 
centuries old with all the Grimms. To live meant to work and material 
aims were always subordinate to ideal interests. Herman Grimm’s 
father was William Grimm, his uncle, Jacob Grimm. These two 
inseparable brothers, who lived and worked so entirely together that one 
rarely speaks of one alone, and always hears them mentioned as “the 
Brothers Grimm,” were the first to make their name famous. Their 
standard, scientific works are a German grammar and a German dictionary, 
and Herman Grimm tells us that from his earliest youth he helped to 
compile the latter. But the Brothers Grimm are more widely known by 
young and old through their collecting the old German fairy tales, the 
treasures of folk-lore that up to that time lay hidden. Everybody in 
Germany has thus heard about the Brothers Grimm. Children grow up 
in the love for their name. It represents fairy land, twilight hours, in 
which we first heard by the fireside, that “once upon a time there lived 
a beautiful queen”; when we have peeped into the room’s fast darkening 
corners, half dreading, half hoping that one of the tiny grey dwarfs 
might sit there, who once carried Little Snow White in her glass coffin. 
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In 1829 the Brothers Grimm had been called from Cassel to the 
Hannoverian university of Gottingen and there both were appointed 
professors. Herman Grimm tells: us that in Gottingen the whole family 
felt like people transplanted into a far distant land and we read with a 
faint smile, that Jacob Grimm held his first academical lecture in that 
university on the subject of “*‘ Homesickness ””—home being a few hours 
away. But in those olden times different worlds lay close side by side, 
you passed a turnpike and felt yourself in a strange land. A loving 
loyalty to small communities was general in those former epochs and a 
great love for their Hessian home formed a characteristic trait of the 
whole Grimm family. It has been handed down to Herman Grimm, 
who finds tender notes, which come straight from his heart, when he 
writes about the visits to Cassel, which during his childhood the family 
made every year, starting out in a lumbering coach as though upon a 
great undertaking. 

Herman Grimm’s earliest recollections revealed his father and uncle 
incessantly working, surrounded by books, which they treated “like sub- 
ordinates who are entitled to consideration.”” They possessed true 
savant’s natures; their natural element was quiet and their only wish 
through life was to be allowed to work undisturbed ; they had no personal 
ambitions and all eager pushing was foreign to them, but they were 
independent, loving men and they cherished a high conception of right. 
Of this they were destined to give a proof, which would be remembered 
in German history. 

Hannover, of which Gottingen formed a part, was ruled in those 
days from England, but when_ William IV. died in 1837, according to 
German law Ernst August, Duke of Cumberland, became King of 
Hannover. The joy of the people at having their own resident German 
sovereign was unbounded, but it was not destined to be of long duration, 
for one of the first deeds of the new monarch was to overthrow the 
constitution. Then the feeling of independence and the love of freedom 
of the Brothers Grimm came out strong and they together with five other 
professors protested against the arbitrary deed of the king. The “ Got- 
tingen seven,” as they are called, were expelled from Hannover, but the 
sympathy, generally shown them, proved for the first time that even in 
the divided Germany of those days and in the midst of its many anti- 
quated institutions, a public opinion about men’s rights was growing up. 
In our days it is scarce possible to realize the sensation created by the 
events of Gottingen. On little Herman Grimm, who was not yet ten 
years old and who heard them constantly discussed, they made a deep 
impression. He says that they were the origin of his first historical con- 
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victions, that from them dated his belief that history is made by a few 
leading men, his father and uncle appearing to him as the first examples 
of this type. The expulsion from Gottingen had material consequences, 
which even a child could not but notice and he felt that in his small 
person he was taking part in the fatherland’s destinies. 

Among those who applauded the Gottingen seven was Bettina von 
Arnim, the widow of the poet Achim von Arnim and the old friend of 
the Brothers Grimm, who, many years before, had dedicated to her the 
first edition of their “‘ Fairy Tales.” She lived in Berlin surrounded by the 
halo of literary fame, which she had acquired through the publication of 
“ Goethe’s Correspondence with a Child.” In those days of censure, 
when public life and opinion had no mouthpiece, Bettina von Arnim 
occupied a privileged position, which she shared with her great friend 
Alexander von Humboldt, of whom it has been said that he was ever in 
the opposition yet ever in the ante-rooms of kings. The two had 
acquired the right of saying much which would have been forbidden to 
others and of saying it to those who could mend wrong. Bettina has 
been one of the rare political women of Germany. From her early 
youth she considered herself the advocate of those who were oppressed and 
to her large minded, liberal nature all injustice seemed intolerable. She 
never shrank from using her widespread influence to the utmost, when 
she thought that there was wrong which ought to be redressed. Herman 
Grimm tells us that it was only through her efforts that King Frederic 
William IV. of Prussia, with whom she was in frequent correspondence, 
called Jacob and William Grimm to the Academy of Sciences at Berlin, 
after their expulsion from Gottingen. They accepted this new appoint- 
ment and from that time until their death they stayed in the Prussian 
capital. 

Thus it came to pass that Herman Grimm as a young lad was brought 
to Berlin, where he so completely took root that he stands in the memory 
of many as one of the last representatives of old Berlin, of a time and group 
of scholars that is fast disappearing. Among the influences that were 
strong upon him there, none can be rated higher than the home circle of 
Bettina von Arnim’s, which then was and long remained the centre of intel- 
lectual life in Berlin. Men like the great liberal theologian, Schleiermacher, 
Schinkel, the architect, the jurist, Savigny, Prince Tuckler, Varnhagen, the 
Humboldts, assembled there and all foreign celebrities, who passed through 
Berlin, eagerly sought admittance to this unique circle. First as a child, 
then as a young man, Herman Grimm was a daily guest in Bettina’s 
house. He says that he never would be able to enumerate all that he 
owes to her, nor to tell how much he learned in her house and 
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that he always looked upon her as a double of his own mother. Fate 
later on willed it that Herman Grimm could really call Bettina von Arnim 
his second mother, for he married her youngest daughter, Gisela von 
Arnim, who also was a poetess. 

Many of the men whom Herman Grimm met in Bettina’s house, 
later on formed the subjects of his essays. In these he gives descriptions 
of that period, in which German life seemed outwardly to have come to 
a standstill, but during which the best minds of the land were yet so to 
say secretly building up its intellectual unity. From the depressing real- 
ities of the present they fled into the arms of that greatest comforter, 
“Work”; Herman Grimm says, “it is wonderful to think of all the work 
done in those politically disheartening days and it is the proof that 
so-called happy times are not always the best for a people, but rather those 
when misery obliges all to the highest effort.’ This is an historical 
conception often recurring in Herman Grimm’s writings. In the politi- 
cal misery of those days, art and literature seemed a consolation; outward 
might and power, which appeared forever unattainable, were intentionally 
taxed low, while art, literature, intellectual aspirations in general, to 
which the road was left free, were raised upon a pedestal as alone being 
worthy. 

It is natural that Herman Grimm’s thoughts should have turned with 
longing towards that country which has always been considered the home 
of art, par excellence, and where human individuality seems once to have 
attained its highest and most beautiful development. Herman Grimm 
early in life cherished a great longing to see Italy. He always felt drawn 
towards the Italian Renaissance more than towards any other period of 
history. Its wealth of strong, fully developed men seemed an example 
of what humanity can achieve, a comfort in times when true greatness 
seemed to have disappeared from the world. When he went on his first 
journey to Italy in 1857, he started forth in the spirit of a pilgrim, who 
expects finally to be blessed with a special grace. Goethe in 1786 had 
gone to Italy with a similar expectancy of finding there something which 
could not be found elsewhere. In an essay on Goethe in Italy, Herman 
Grimm tells us how Goethe had left Weimar dissatisfied with his official 
life and its narrow surroundings, undecided about his future, and how he 
found in Rome (as he wrote in a letter to the Duke Karl August) 
“his own self’”’—that is, the conviction of his own true artist’s calling. 
Herman Grimm explains this by saying that nowhere does the preémi- 
nence of genius show so plainly as in Italy, that there where perfection 
surrounds us in an abundance of artistic works we feel lifted up and 
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encouraged to believe in ourselves, whilst in other countries the mediocrity 
of what has been achieved depresses us. He says :— 

‘*In Rome we recognize that to be able to rule and direct political events, does 
not necessarily show the strength of a nation, nor does it indicate its rank in history. 
Above everything else stands the intellectual work of a people. Who, looking on 
Michelangelo’s works in the Capella Sixtina and on those of Raphael in the Vatican, 
could harbor any doubts that the production of such creations is the noblest and 
highest occupation to which mankind can rise. Art, taken in its broadest sense, is 
always the life giving principle. Art shows best how nations rise and sink, and 
teaches us to judge rightly the worth of centuries. If we conquered haif the world 
and made it subject to our will, the future generations would still ask what was 
achieved in art and science during those days when so much else was obtained, and on 
the answer their final judgment about us would depend.”’ 


Italy became for Herman Grimm what it had been for Goethe. He 
discovered here the plans for his future work, particularly his first 
great book, “ Michelangelo,” who now became a living reality to him. 
Italy also explained and revealed much to Herman Grimm about Goethe, 
who realized in his person a German continuation of the Italian Renais- 
sance, who seemed to belong to the line of its most remarkable men, them- 
selves late descendants of the ancient Greek heroes of art and thought. 

Herman Grimm applied to his work in Italy a love for the past and 
a faculty of patient searching for the meaning of sayings and pictures 
faded by age, which were qualities inherited from his father and uncle. 
From them also he derived the gift of identifying himself so entirely with 
the spirit of a former epoch that he seemed to become part of it and to 
know intuitively how people had thought and lived then. His father and 
uncle reconstructed for us the world of German myths, they unraveled 
the quaint stories in which ingeniousness and depth so strangely mix,— 
and Herman Grimn, their spiritual heir, showed in his works that same 
dual nature of a critical historian and an inspired poet, which all those 
should have, who, in a work about the past, are not satisfied to give us a 
chronicle of dry facts, but whose higher aim it is to revivify what is 
gone, by the power of their own reconstructive imagination. Herman 
Grimm was as much an artist as a scholar, a creator as well as a critic. 

It was wonderful how thoroughly he knew Italy and how entirely he 
felt at home there. Once it was my good fortune to be with him 
in Florence and never shall I forget the meaning which all the remnants 
of the past assumed when seen through his eyes. He approached the past 
reverently and nothing was unimportant to him. All small details, which 
we overlook, spoke to him as manifestations of a well nigh lost feeling 
for art, so general and so intense that it transfigured everything showing 
even in the veriest trifles of workmanship of its time. How quickly he 
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detected on old buildings amidst the wonderful, mellow, ancient parts, in 
which each architectural line seems the embodiment of a great spirit’s 
dream, some well meant modern restorations, trying to reproduce the 
old, as a good schoolchild in a copybook tries to imitate stroke after stroke 
the headline written by the master and yet never catches the real form. 

It was as if all the old palaces, the churches, and pictures, whose lot 
it is to be stared at year after year by the average tourist, guidebook in 
hand, felt that here at last came one who knew. It was as if all the 
old Italian works of art were smiling a welcome to the man who hailed 
from a distant northern land and who yet understood them so well in 
their southern charm and beauty. 

Nowhere, perhaps, has Italy been described as in Herman Grimm’s 
book about Michelangelo, which first appeared some forty years ago, 
when a journey over the Alps was yet a great undertaking, when Rome 
loomed up in the hazy, golden distance, a mysterious, holy town, which 
the devout pilgrim only reached after many weary days. 

The book was like a revelation, for in those days, through the mere 
difficulty of travel, comparatively little about Italian art was known. It 
spread in many thousands of copies. And now after all these years, at 
the end of his life, Herman Grimm has had the great satisfaction of 
seeing a new edition completed, with excellent illustrations, such as only 
the most perfect modern technique can produce. When he first wrote 
this book such illustrations would have seemed as unlikely to achieve as 
the tunnelling of Mount St. Gothard, and Herman Grimm says in the 
introduction ‘that he will try to describe the works of art so that those 
not blessed to see them with their own eyes, may yet gather a notion of 
them.” He certainly succeeded in this. But the beauty and value of 
the book was not due alone to the genius of the art critic.—the historian, 
the politician, the poet, all were represented by Herman Grimm’s genius 
and contributed as well. His was not the kind of mind which ponders 
about and composes a volume to prove in what special year a picture 
was painted; he describes the picture until you think you have painted 
it yourself and he writes about the life of that time so that you live in 
the midst of it. He always gives the essence, the characteristic points 
of an historical epoch. 

Thus he describes the life in Florence: the wars between Guelphs 
and Ghibelins, the feuds between different towns and parties, the rise of 
the Medici, the great outburst of art in that blessed town. All that we 
vaguely feel and remember when the magical word “ Florence” strikes 
our ears, he evokes before us with lifelike pictures. He tells us what 
Florence meant to its own sons, how none stood aloof from the affairs of 
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the state, but how they felt that whatever concerned their commonwealth, 
was also each individual’s concern. By this working of all for the whole, 
freedom was preserved. For liberty really lives only where each single 
individual realizes that he is a necessary part of the basis on which the 
entire state rests, where he knows that his personal progress advances the 
progress of the whole, where he jealously guards his right to be heard on 
all questions. If in a country a whole caste stands apart, indifferent to 
the business of the state and considers those interests beneath it,—then 
the outlook for liberty begins to darken and with liberty art also will fade 
and die. Herman Grimm tells us that the history of the Florentine 
commonwealth has had as much part in the works of art as the individual 
genius of the artist, so that each Florentine artistic production seems to 
be an embodiment of all Florence. 

The book contains so much more than a mere description of the life 
of Michelangelo that the author would have been justified in giving it a 
name indicating that it comprises a whole epoch. But it is not a mere 
accident that the works of Herman Grimm all bear the name of some 
great man. It is the expression of his conception of spiritual evolu- 
tion. For he is essentially an aristocrat of the spirit, to whom all 
progress is represented by the appearance of a few great men. In all his 
writings this conception appears. He divides history and art into certain 
parts, each bearing the name of a great man, as I have seen here in 
Mexico large estates divided into fields, each having a saint for godfather. 
He repeats the names of the heroes that stand for certain times, 
currents of thoughts, and ideals, until we cannot help remembering them. 
They become great stars, each lighting up for us part of the dark space 
which lies behind us. To him the study of history is to ascertain in 
what relation events stood to great men, for they form the principal point, 
the centre from which the whole picture must be constructed. When 
looking back into the past, he seems to gaze on a wide expanse of water, 
in which he recognizes currents, immovable bits of surface, and whirl- 
pools striking against each other, all of them unaccountable until we 
discover that the motor strength behind the outward effect is always some 
great, powerful being, who directs millions by the enormous influence of 
its genius and to whom lesser, obscurer spirits must necessarily submit. 
He also likens heroes to rocks, upon which we can take a hold, when 
bending over and trying to fathom the endless sea of ever recurring facts. 
He abounds in pictures and comparisons when speaking about great men 
and it is a subject to which he ever recurs. 

Many of his essays deal with a chosen few of the greatest and 
the great men. He looked upon these articles as detached chapters 
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and pages of a gigantic work on the development of Germanic genius 
through the ages, which lived in his ever working mind and which, 
as he expressed it, “he attacked from many sides.” In his way of work- 
ing he more and more acquired the method of summing up, of condens- 
ing events into their simplest form; if he had been allowed the years 
necessary to finish this great undertaking, he would perhaps have written 
it all in essays, dedicated to those who played the most important rdles in 
this long epical poem. Herman Grimm is one of the few Germans who 
really mastered the essay, which is a bright, crisp, sparkling form of 
literature, rather foreign to the German genius. His essays, many of which 
were published in the “Deutsche Rundschau,” appear to us like 
little masterpieces, like those small pictures of Fra Angelico’s where a 
single angel stands out from a golden background, playing the violin, yet 
letting us divine the whole chorus of heavenly harmony. The subjects 
cover a wide range, from classical Greek days to the most modern mani- 
festations of literature and art. For if Herman Grimm’s soul chose the 
past for its favorite abode, if all that he really loved lay in bygone times, 
yet he was a man who took an ever fresh interest in the events of the 
day. If an occurrence of modern life particularly struck him he would 
write about it as easily as about some far away literary or historical 
question. It seemed, then, as if he felt the mission of writing and I 
remember hearing him say “that had to be told,” when alluding to an 
article in which he deplores the wanton destruction in modern days of 
some of medieval Rome’s historical. beauties, adding “that they had 
been like a trust, belonging in reality to the whole world.” They cer- 
tainly had belonged to him. There are a few people to whom all that is 
beautiful in the world belongs by right, because they understand it. 
Souls which like calm waters reflect heaven above. 

But the most striking proof that Herman Grimm understood his time 
and that he was a modern man, is given by the inborn comprehension 
and the high appreciation he had for America. He took the word 
“Germanic” in its widest sense, embracing all relatives on both sides of 
the Atlantic. Several of his essays deal, therefore, with American ques- 
tions. In articles on “* The Lowell Commemoration at Berlin,” on “The 
Poems of Paul Hamilton Hayne,” on “Iphigenia in America,” on 
“Alexander Thayer,” and in speaking about George Bancroft, Professor 
Richardson, Professor Griggs of California, Professor Kuno Francke, 
author of ‘Social Forces in German Literature,” he insists on the close 
relationship existing between American and German universities and he 
repeats that common scientific work and artistic aspirations unite us. He 
always professed a particular interest and admiration for the United States. 
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“ Go to America and learn there to be a man of your time,” he advised 
one of his pupils, who had just ended his studies. He looked upon 
America as upon the youngest member of the same family, the bearer of 
the most wonderful possibilities, the land of the future, destined to 
achieve more marvelous things than what the fairy tales, “those most 
ancient mythical history books,” tell us of the past. He watched and 
followed the intellectual development of our great cousin across the 
ocean, he received her sons, whom she sent him as students, like relations 
who come from far and made them his special favorites; he never 
was more pleased than when a token of consideration came to him from 
America,—and all that he began doing many years ago and long before 
those, who today seem to cherish the fond belief that they have discovered 
the New World, ever thought of America. 

Herman Grimm knew what he personally owed to America. Among 
the modern men, who have influenced him, an American stands foremost : 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. Early in life Herman Grimm became acquainted 
with his works. In 1857, the year of his first journey to Italy, he 
translated Emerson’s essays on Goethe and Shakespeare. In 1861 he 
described in an article the first impression which Emerson’s books had 
made on him, and this essay belongs in my opinion to the very best he 
has written and I hope it may some day be worthily translated into 
English. Later on they met and stood in personal connection and then 
in 1882, after the great American’s death, his German friend and admirer 
published a necrologue about him. One of the first in Germany, 
Herman Grimm recognized the importance of Emerson, and felt the 
beauty and purity of his thoughts. In every word that he wrote about 
him you feel the ring of profound admiration and entire conformity with 
his views; often have I heard him speak in the same strain. And if I 
mention Emerson’s influence on Herman Grimm I do not mean mere 
outward signs, such as Herman Grimm being perhaps led through 
Emerson’s example to a predilection for the essay as literary form,—I 
mean the deep hold which an older man can obtain over a younger, if he 
is to him like the revelation of his own still dormant and unclear concep- 
tion of life. Emerson seems to have been just that for many and 
something similar he was for Herman Grimm. He had attained to that 
degree of harmony, to that belief in final good which ever were Herman 
Grimm’s ideals. In the essay of 1861 Herman Grimm says that when 
he first read Emerson “ his sentences seemed to float like an enchanted 
atmosphere to my heart, the whole world’s worn out old machinery was 
suddenly brightened up and | felt that never before had I breathed such 
pure air.” He compares Emerson to those greatest artists, who, unravel- 
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ing life’s thread for us, show us that in reality a hidden glory surrounds 
all earthly things, and that the inner beauty of creation only awaits to be 
unveiled. He says that Emerson may be named with the best of all 
ages, with Raphael and Goethe, because like them he knew the secret of 
how to reconcile us with the world. Emerson, he says, showed the road 
to inward freedom and to contentment ; he was like a great messenger of 
comfort and nobody can read him without being deeply moved by his 
elevation of thought, his lack of all vanity, the earnestness of his convic- 
tions and, what is most, his love of mankind, which ennobles and renders 
fruitful each of his words. The deepest reason for the fascination which 
Emerson exercised on Herman Grimm can perhaps be traced to the 
influence which the works of Goethe have exercised on the American 
philosopher. Herman Grimm always felt attracted wherever he found a 
knowledge and comprehension of his own favorite and greatest hero, 
Goethe. 

For such Goethe has ever been to Herman Grimm and he could well 
say of himself in relation to Goethe, “we Germans are all so many 
Marquis Posas; we never rest satisfied until we have discovered the place 
where, without abdicating our intellectual independence, we may yet 
devote ourselves to him whom we feel has a legitimate right to our 
services.” 

In accordance with the whole spirit of his age and through old family 
traditions Herman Grimm from his youth onward always turned towards 
Goethe. And mysterious elective affinities also were at work there. 
Herman Grimm says, “happy is he who early in life makes one of the 
great men of history the object of his veneration and study. Humanity 
contains many such great ones. We each can choose the one who gives us 
the impression that by our work some special side of him may be brought 
into the proper light.” His meaning seems to be that in the election of 
a favorite hero, the obscure feeling of a certain inner relationship will 
always guide us. We can only throw “ proper light” on what we know 
and understand. And what do we ever really know and understand but 
that which we find in ourselves? Herman Grimm’s ideal was harmony, 
classical perfection, and repose; he could not but turn to Goethe, who 
realized completely all this and who once said of himself “my element 
is the conciliatory one.” Herman Grimm looked on the great men as 
given by Providence to a people like examples of what may be attained 
in its own special nationality; he says that the study of history does not 
awaken in us mourning over the disappearance of better days, but on the 
contrary the certainty of their future appearance; he possessed the 
pessimism of the present, but an optimism for the future and that is the 
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characteristic attitude of mind on which all great progressive movements 
have rested. Religious reformations, political revolutions, unification of 
races, abolition of social injustices,—all things which led humanity a step 
forward have ever been accomplished by men, who in their days would 
have endorsed what Goethe expressed in 1820 as “the feeling of the 
absolute worthlessness of the present,” but who firmly believed in the 
perfectibility of the world, who held the conviction that gradually and 
by the infinite pains of many the tower of discernment is rising, however 
slow its progress may seem. An optimism truly productive, because it 
forces all to the greatest effort and wholly different from that self-satisfied 
contentment with the present which has its roots in weariness and dread 
of action, which like opium lulls men into a dream full of an unreal 
world’s visions, and which is as barren as despairing pessimism. In this 
noblest form of optimism Herman Grimm also was a true descendant 
and disciple of Goethe. 

Over Herman Grimm’s life Goethe stands like a great star which led 
him on and in whose light he saw allthings. A great part of his lifetime 
was devoted to the study of Goethe and specially to the fathoming of his 
conception of existence. In 1874 Herman Grimm began to hold lec- 
tures on Goethe at the Berlin University, of which his hearers still speak 
with enthusiasm. Young students and old men, we are told, sat side by 
side to listen to him. These lectures have formed the basis for his book 
on Goethe, but besides this great work many of his essays treat of some 
special subject of Goethe’s life or writings. He always found new stand- 
points from which to view his hero, new thoughts about him “ which had 
to be told.” He was always eager to hear about distant countries and 
he wished to know about the intellectual standard of foreign people, but 
more particularly what they knew and thought of Goethe, for he judged 
of the condition of all modern civilization by the relation in which it 
stood to him. Herman Grimm always recurred to Goethe in his writings 
as he did in his conversation. 


Such conversations with my uncle belong to my most precious recol- 
lections. How often have I sat in his study at Berlin, the windows wide 
opened and looking out on large gardens, and listened to his words, to 
that wonderful mixture of knowledge, enthusiasm, and sharp wit, all 
tempered by great kindness and by a mild, half ironical judgment of 
human weaknesses. Yes, how often,—yet now it seems so seldom! 
There remained so much to ask, which he perhaps might have answered. 


It is the eternal regret of all those that are left, for those that are 
gone. 
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During years we corresponded. His letters were like spiritual 
gifts and they have ever been my great joy, particularly so in those dis- 
tant lands, where all that belongs to intellectual life, as understood by the 
white race, has to be imported, just as entirely as the comforts of material 
existence. In his last letter he wrote to me from Berlin, “ everything 
here is going on well, which does not exclude that you may find people 
who will tell you that everything is going wrong,—but there have always 
been those who would say that.” 

This shows him as he had grown to be in old age. Harmony and 
placidity, his lifelong ideals, surrounded him like a halo. He was, indeed, 
like a calm surface of water reflecting heaven above. Goethesque he 
appeared in his attitude of Olympian repose. Ever rising higher, trifles 
faded before his gaze and he believed that even the worst and deepest 
misery must finally lead to good, that everything is capable of being 
glorified. He considered the world as a whole, ignoring its ugly details, 
turning away from bitterness, discontent, and evil, not out of want of 
pity and sympathy, but because these things seemed to him as a transient 
phase, sure to change and to be transfigured in the course of evolution, 
in that far, far distance, where the explanation of the world’s riddle lies. 

Thither he confidingly toiled on. 




















A THEORY OF THE COMIC 


WILLIAM NORMAN GUTHRIE 
CINCINNATI 


r AO write of the spirit of comedy in all seriousness seems droll 
enough, which is perhaps the reason there is in English no 
satisfactory treatise on the subject. The first effort at a state- 

ment of the nature of comedy is, so far as I know, Meredith’s essay on 

“The Comic Spirit,” of value assuredly to whoever is able to read it; 

yet, is one ever quite sure one has got out of it what Meredith put into 

it? At all events it has not been popular, nor very generally illuminative. 

For my part I was obliged to do some thinking of my own (because, 

probably, I did not fully understand Mr. Meredith), and to present suc- 

cinctly the results of that process is the purpose of this paper. 

Comedy does not necessarily manifest itself in any one particular 
literary form. The word “comedy,” therefore, as used by me designates 
a spirit, a mood, an intellectual and emotional attitude which has, to be 
sure, manifested itself chiefly in drama, but had long ere that employed 
the fable, the epic, and has since found the novel, the short story, the 
epistle, the essay, the ballad, or even the lyric poem, each in its way a 
congenial form. 

The comic spirit follows close in the wake of the tragic, because it 
proceeds in part from it. What seems to me the psychological view of 
the origin of comedy can be stated as follows. There is an instinct in 
every species for the preservation of the type. The barnyard fowl, dis- 
tinguished by a coat of paint, is not envied. Considered singular, he is 
jocosely eliminated. It is the instinct of the species to preserve itself 
from whimsical variations. Monstrosities, produced naturally or arti- 
ficially, are removed. A most fortunate instinct, only it operates some- 
what less happily with man. Of animals the survivor is the most 
competent to meet the needs of his physical life. No variation can 
maintain itself unless distinctly in the direction of greater strength, 
speed, cunning, courage, love. But schoolyard and barnyard are in this 
respect unlike. With humanity the “fittest,” using the word in its best 
sense, that of subserving the greater interests of the race, is not always 
by any means he who is best armed for defence, most competent to find 
the means of subsistence, most formidable in aggression. Wherefore it 
is an early discovery that when we have reached man this instinct requires 
some check. While on the whole the brave man fares better than the 
coward, the bravest dies first, and always and inevitably must die first. 
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It were, therefore, very well to be brave, yet not too brave, else one 
would be eliminated, without a chance to pass on one’s special tempera- 
ment and disposition, either by continuously obtruded example, or by 
actual procreation and rearing of offspring. Now, therefore, the hero 
song appears always more or less a calamity song, the calamity gloried in 
as proving the hero to the uttermost, and the tragic spirit is the soul of 
this hero song which first assumes some such form as the song, the 
ballad, the lay, the epic, yet ultimately finds its proper body in the well 
knit drama. It compensates the hero for his life, cut short, and it raises 
up offspring unto him by setting forth his example when he is not there 
to do so in person. ‘Thus tragedy may be termed a device to advance 
the species, obviating the. danger first apparent in man’s breed, of the 
“best,” the most redoubtable, the most beautiful, inevitably perishing. So 
taught, we call him who perishes, because the best, a “fool,” to be sure, 
but piously add an epithet which changes everything and as *¢ God’s fool” 
he imposes on us and exacts worship. Now tragedy does not deter men 
from following in the footsteps of the “God’s fool.” On the contrary 
it encourages, incites to rivalry, for, thanks to human courage, death 
allures, provided it be a death to some purpose. The death of the hero 
has worth then as a display of courage and an appeal to courage. 
Moreover it assigns new worth to its cause; it indicates the high pur- 
chase price of virtue, and is the origin of moral values. Thus the hero’s 
calamitous career does not dishearten; the death of the hero is not a 
punishment of his deserving but a revelation, a precious privilege, an 
ecstatic reward, an allurement of glory. Such is the Vis Tragica and 
the Ars Tragica: to set forth and further commend by an appeal to the 
zesthetic sense, the reasons for such a death; to make it fascinate super- 
naturally because it leads without fail to some god, or some godlike 
perfection of man. 

Now when tragedy is well established, and has come to dominate the 
finer intellectual life of men, certain errors gain more or less general 
acceptance. First, since the hero is a singular person, all singular persons 
are heroes. The old instinct, tending to eliminate the peculiar, odd, and 
strange, is quite reversed. Artistic dime museums are temples of a new 
religion, and set up therein, for popular worship, any person who is suf- 
ficiently singular! Every “monster” supposititiously a hero, godman, 
or avatar, is to be fostered and feuded, lionized and aped! Second and 
worse, as peace more and more settles down upon the culture com- 
munity, the hero’s réle is perceived to be interesting with peculiar 
immunities and perquisites; a rdle that can be affected with profit after 
some preliminary study. The ‘‘sham hero” then appears and breeds his 
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kind prolifically. Now these two, the “monster” and the “sham hero,” 
result from the ascendency of the tragic spirit over the mind of civil- 
ized man. A corrective is required which is instinctively and 
inevitably somewhat in this wise: First, the tragedy, which has grown 
in intensity (each artist endeavoring to outbid his predecessor for popular 
favor), becomes so grossly exaggerated, makes so excessive a demand on 
the credulity of the ordinary person that all honest awe passes away, 
and the common man suddenly aware of his advantage, takes his revenge 
on the “hero” against whom deep down in his soul he has always 
cherished a grudge, because arrogantly greater than himself. Putting 
it another way: by the natural, instinctive self love of the “hero” the 
growth and development of tragedy along the line of least resistance 
occurs. When it has traveled too far in the direction of melodrama, it 
is overtaken by the literary reaction, namely, the first attempt at artistic 
comedy. It exposes the “monster,” and does so by a more heavy over- 
charging of all that the tragic artist has been doing or misdoing, till its 
product is quite incredible and preposterous, and supplies the occasion for 
the instant reversal of judgment and feeling. Soon the “sham hero,” 
when burlesque has had its little turn, is directly attacked, and often very 
subtly and cunningly. We have seen the “hero” and know just what 
he does in adversity (having always been in adversity, at least when 
officially presented to us), and so we are quite armed if we be the 
“sham hero” for all contingencies—except prosperity. Just as in 
tragedy, therefore, the hero meets calamity, in comedy the cunning 
“sham hero” is embarrassed by not meeting the calamity when it fell due, 
and the “sham hero” convicts himself; or the calamity is held in such 
malign suspense that the honest “would-be hero’s” watchings have 
wearied him, until he betrays the fact that he is not altogether so well 
prepared fur actual calamity as he had believed; that he had only been 
ready for the appearance of calamity, and not for the appearance of 
calamity! But, of course, the exposure of the “monster” and the 
“sham hero” and the foolish “ would-be hero” is the truest vindication 
of the real “hero”; wherefore we see comedy has but come to the 
rescue of tragedy at its critical hour, and is not its foe but its loyal 
fellow and friend. 


It is strange that history, in a frolicsome moment, when naming her 
first great comic artist should have perpetrated a pun. As his name 
etymologically affirms (or can be made to affirm by some violence to its 
integrity), Aristo-phanes was in his works a “display of the best,”—the 
best for his breed and race. What tragic artists like A®schylus and 
Sophocles had displayed by suffering, he displays and champions with 
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laughter. The God of Life is still very good; and ecstacy, the stand 
out of and above self, his holiest boon; and enthusiasm, the sense of his 
divinity, within the pledge of his favor. But to illustrate the intimate 
connection between comedy and tragedy let just a few examples be sug- 
gested. The solemn balderdash of scholastics in theology and law with- 
out true literary expression; then Rabelais. Later, for similar reasons, 
Erasmus. The medieval romantic lay in verse, then volubly in multiple 
volumes,—and Don Quixote with Sancho of the Paunch ride forth. 
The first part of the “‘Tale of the Sorrowful Knight” was to kill a 
craze; the second, to kill his hero for fear others might live by exploiting 
him if left alive. Yet the result—a profound, world-moving comedy of 
the mad idealist and the gross man of the senses. Richardson, sweetish 
sentimental, self-consciously chaste, and Fielding’s “‘ Tom Jones.” Or 
further back, the early tragedy of Marlowe, then comedy with Jonson 
and Shakespeare. Then tragedy once more, Shakespeare, Webster, Ford, 
and through Fletcher and Massinger to riotous comedy. Not that each 
mood always finds its worthy artist, but the sequence of moods and their 
interdependence remains for the historian to record, and the student of 
esthetics to ponder. 


II. 


Now what is the psychology of the comic spirit? Why do we 
laugh? Should we go to the psychologist for counsel and the solution 
of our problem; he is so solemn a personage that he probably could not 
catch laughter in his‘laboratory to isolate and analyze. Hence we shall 
have to dispense with his aid as best we can. Two things suggest them- 
selves without the aid of his profounder specialist wisdom, as indispen- 
sable conditions of the genesis of laughter. 

First, a perception. That is the flattering trait of comedy, that in 
consequence it is only for more or less intelligent people such as we. A 
perception? Ah, yes, a perception of unreason. And that is not to 
be had, God willing, of any but reasonable individuals. A perception or 
illogicalness, incongruity, unfitness of means to ends! Hence no comic 
perception without some knowledge of the world. And comedy notably 
does not belong to the young, nor appears to rejoice a wholly unsophisti- 
cated period. It comes most buxomly welcome to a period of accumu- 
lated experience, knowing what ought to happen, and would better 
happen, and therefore schooled to detect absurdity, should the opposite 
occur and soberly present its credentials. A perception, then, first and 
foremost. 
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Next, something else and more. To see things unreasonable and 
illogical, to realize the incongruities and the “ mésalliances” of life, is 
not, I think, the essence of good cheer. Usually it might be expected to 
entail a fit of melancholy, spleenful disgust with life, or lacrymose 
despair of good. But when such a perception is preceded, ushered, 
guarded, and decorously followed up by an inveterate, stalwart, omni- 
present optimism (often true child of a good digestion); when it is 
compelled to hobnob with a vital, vigorous conviction as to the right- 
ness of things, or their indefinite capacity for righting themselves or 
being righted; the faith that the universal order, odd to relate, will some- 
how continue quite well without even ourself to superintend evolution, 
and that God manages, none knows how, in his Heaven after all and 
on his earth much more than half the time at the worst; why, then, the 
above mentioned perception of the incongruity, absurdity, perversity— 
insideoutness or upsidedownness—results in another and totally different 
emotion than the classic blues of Burton and his bilious confraternity. 
This secondary emotion (dispelling the primary, should it have chanced 
to outrun faith a little and ventured into the open of consciousness) is the 
comic. I cannot describe it nor define it. I can only assert that it 
arises without fail from the “perception” aforesaid, if concurrent with 
that quick, essential “faith.” Then you have the flash from the two 
poles, the meeting kiss of extremes. 

But some one objects: there is also a laughter that proceeds not from 
faith? Tobe sure. Yet such laughter is of quite a different nature 
from that above called “comic.” It is rather what we denote by 
“cynical”? or more picturesquely still by “devilish laughter.” It is due 
to a perception of incongruity, and a perverse theory apparently demon- 
strated by it. The malignant joy arises from vanity gratified, superior 
intelligence advertised, and a chance of the company envious misery 
loves. It is an odious, dogmatic unfaith bred of “ the dog in the manger” 
and fed on the shadows of “sour grapes,” a diet so unnutritious as to 
explain its ravenous hunger for any lickerish morsel of veritable mishap. 
The degrees of the sincerity of such a faith in evil and death will 
measure the hideousness of the laughter. A cynical moment may some- 
times give the zest needed by comedy,—the zero point for vital tempera- 
tures, the minus to offset the plus; but a cynical piece of art is a 
contradiction in terms, as an art work must, to be such, please nobly and 
no noble pleasure can be had (save by inhuman ghoul) from mere insults 
hurled by such laughter at truth, good, and beauty, at man and God. It 
is most unfortunate that a careless use of words has often caused the 
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“cynical” and the “comic” to be confounded to the serious prejudice 
and misvaluation of the latter. 

A brief summary may here be apposite. Comic emotion originates 
from the co-existence of a perception of incongruity and a persistent 
conviction, not probably more than half conscious and in all likelihood 
quite unexplicit, that in despite of such incongruity things are right, 
The error, the failure, the insanity, if you please, of the particular life 
form under consideration, only serves to emphasize the success of life on 
the whole, an instance of the exception cited for the more effective 
proof of the rule. 

If we turn now to the victim of our comic perception, to the mask, 
type, réle realized for the nonce in a living individual as a person, we 
find ourselves obliged to recognize a distinction created by the mood in 
which we envisage him and his predicament. If the victim is regarded 
as responsible morally for what he misdoes and suffers, if his errors, sins, 
shames, are all held to be of his own wilful, stupid making, then we are 
perhaps aware of a certain antipathy for him, or indignation, and our 
laughter is of the sort known as “satiric.” The satire may become so 
virulent as to lapse into invective and irate diatribe, till it lose every 
vestige of artistic form and charm. On the other hand, if the victim is 
plainly not responsible, or if we feel kindly towards him of our kinship 
and common kind, and endeavor to make out to ourselves that he is not 
really responsible, but some fate, genius, imp of ill luck, sprite of good- 
hap, whim of dame fortune, we look at everything the victim does and 
says and suffers quite differently. The laughter is gentle natured, the 
comedy of the variety called “humor,” and “humor” may range to 
“farce” and vulgar “‘ horse play”’ when it waxes uproariously rollicking, 
easily straying beyond the limits of art. 

Out of sympathy and antipathy, then, for the “ victim” of the comic 
perception arise “humor” and “satire” and should that personal 
feeling caper too madly for the restraints of good breeding and artistic 
form, they degenerate, and this degeneration is shown in a coarsening of 
the caricature which almost inevitably characterizes such comic work. 

If, however, the “victim” is considered neither responsible nor 
irresponsible, or both at the same time for divers reasons, we have the 
shake of the brain rather than of the belly, betraying itself in the wicked 
twinkle of the eye, and the gracious waver of the mouth corners; the 
dispassionate laughter of the gods on Olympus, whence the inspiration 
for impartial, divine comedy in a truer sense than Dante’s, as playful on 
pure surfaces, as disinfectantly severe to festering deeps as the rays of the 
all-seeing sun, yet ever uninvolved, unembittered, not forfeiting dignity, 
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serene, aloof. This supreme sort of comedy, neither humorous nor 
satiric, perchance an ‘equal blend of both,—a chemical combination, not a 
mechanical mixture,—is difficult of production, and still more difficult of 
general understanding ; the reason, simply that most folk are not habitu- 
ally dwellers on Olympus, nor prepared to laugh sublimely with the 
immortals. So the comic artist, however serious and high his intention 
and stringent his self-imposed abidance by the subtlest laws of his art, 
asks frankly the assistance of humorous antic or satiric scowl, setting 
himself up now as judge, again condescending as fellow to the fool, now 
wit, now wag, now prophet, now clown, so as to sustain by digression the 
interest in his main work of those who cannot for long relish the fine 
flavors of nectar and ambrosia, whose comic sense is in the belly rather 
than the brains, to borrow Meredith’s epigram. Such is an explanation 
of the paucity of masterpieces in pure comic art and the adequate 
apology for the usual confusion of genres. 


III. 


Now the imposed brevity of this paper forbids all specifications, 
illustrative suggestions, rebuttals of charges fair and foul. We cannot 
call for help on the great Moliére, king once of the united kingdoms and 
scattered principalities of the comic, or his latest royal scion, King 
George, surnamed Meredith, that the populace might ascribe to him the 
authorship of ‘Lucile,’ and be caught unawares in a jest. The 
Daudet of “ Mima Roumestan”’ and the Daudet, also, of the ‘ Pope’s 
Mule” and of “ Tartarin de Tarascon”; Juvenal, austere and dire, 
and Ben Jonson, exquisite in ‘ Volpone,” brutally realistic in “* Bartholo- 
mew Fair.” Ah, for allowance, the girth a Falstaffian book might 
grant, to call up the shades—nay, materialize the men! Aristophanes 
of the “ Birds” and the “ Frogs”; Lucian of the “ Trip to the Moon ” 
and the Olympian and philosophic topsiturvidous; La Fontaine of the 
“Fables,” ay, and of the “Contes” (let us mention them sotto voce); 
Le Sage with his’ beloved ne’er do weel of a “Gil Blas” or Beaumar- 
chais with the deviceful barber who loves “close shaves”; Rabelais, 
the ogre omnivorous and alas, obscene; Fielding, in eighteenth century 
costume, yet betrayed by his speech, lineage, and blood; Heine of the 
augustly droll “Alta Troll,” of the North Sea with its salt winds of 
satire; Byron of cutting “Don Juan”; Hugo of “les Chatiments”; 
Swift with his awful “ Gulliver’’; Nietzsche with his brilliant “* Larathus- 
tra””—enthusiasts all (each in his way) for a diviner breed of men;— 
Dickens or Thackeray ; the gentle Shakespeare of “As You Like It” and 
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the serious Shakespeare of ‘* Measure for Measure’’; the savage ironies of 
the Bible; the grim “bonhomie” of such a paternal “ father” as Tertul- 
lian; the exquisite malice of such an anti-reformer and lover of monks as 
Erasmus! How one would like to put them each and all in the witness 
box and proceed to swear them in! It is only right to state that what- 
ever in this essay has been put with oracular dogmatism, was gained by 
wholesome commerce with these worthies, now a bit and then a bit, and 
would not ever have been reduced to order, save for that need of defence 
felt by all their friends and lovers against the advocates of an unjoyful, 
iniquitous, soporate gravity and gloom, who stalk abroad lugubriously- 
devout in broadcloth or in sackcloth to the shame of the earth and the 
despair of heaven. 

Youth, for all its natural excess of happiness, nay, perchance because 
of it rather, is wont at times to take itself with becoming seriousness 
and solemnity, with a flaunted yet blushful self-pity for its gifts of head 
and heart and their disproportionate recognition. Its self-consciousness: 
and naive egotism induces it to cherish the doleful domino, and hug 
philosophically the shadowed side of every street. The mature man, 
who has suffered much and survived more, knowing few hurts mortal, 
and fewer still immortal, walks out freely in the open, if such there be, 
and deems the road not ill. In our teens the gruesome elegies, and in 
the forties or ripe fifties the pyrotechnics of the boy! The truth is, 
perhaps, that what we contribute to our life is what we value most, in 
youth our melancholy, and later on our gaiety; only what the spirit has 
created for itself will it make much of, and therefore it is the older man who 
is glad that the worst things are usually ready to hand, and the best things 
scarce, that he may address himself bravely to the production of these, 
and take a creator’s joy in the process. If wilful optimism be the sad- 
dest pessimism as some maintain, we suppose a willess pessimism must 
be hilarious! Heine, at all events, is well aware that the future ages 
would scarce be edified to learn that he loved Agnes,—some Agnes or 
other, once upon a time,—any Agnes for the matter of that, saint or 
sinner,—if he should be permitted to write his little legend across the 
firmamental blue, with a Norway spruce for pen and the fire of A®tna 
for indelible red ink! He is romantic no more, and has wooed the comic 
muse. Figaro, on the other hand, has acquired the habit of instantane- 
ous laughter at every turn of events, because of the long experience of 
misery. He laughs at once lest he should catch himself weeping, and 
he is sure one comes out better in the end by using one’s wits than by. 
an abuse of the lachrymal ducts. Such his “brave philosophy” and it- 
wins the reader and the day. 
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Moliére, the sick man, mocks the physician of his times and the sick 
man likewise, and feels then almost well; cheated husband and lover, he 
makes no end of mirth at the expense of male egotists who deem they 
hold securely human hearts in the hollow of either hand, or in the still 
hollower pretences of their moral codes. Moliére, the deeply religious 
man, exposes the pious hypocrite; impractical, often baffled enthusiast 
for sincerity and truth, mercilessly assails in “ Don Juan” the man that 
proposes always to be himself by indulging every whim, in “Alceste” the 
moral man who makes of his morality an anti-social force. Whom, then, 
has Moliére been all the while victimizing, if not himself, or at least 
what was closest kin to him. 

Is it fine to die in battle? Is it not as fine and finer may be to die 
for years by inches, and wittily, as Heine? If William Blake falls 
asleep singing in songs of his own improvising the glory of his God, and 
triumphs over the world, the devil, and the flesh, what of Scarron, the 
tortured knot of nerves that finches not nor wails, expiring in a jest that 
makes his friends about him riot with laughter for the last time? 

Much, I fear, ought still to be said on this and many points, but in 
conclusion let me vindicate (or rather concisely suggest modes of vindi- 
cation) our inherent right to laugh with the masters and the gods; nay, 
if needs were at the gods even, and the masters, or laugh, if such a 
thing as yet be thinkable, at our own very selves. 

First: Is laughter irreligious? On the contrary, laughter is religious 
since it involves faith. Not necessarily a theological but a religious faith 
is at the core of it, a faith that if I perish the world will go on never- 
theless, and that perhaps if I should fall it may advantage the world, 
hard as that may be to believe. The Greeks went to the length of 
laughing at their god, the god of laughter, not because he was per se 
ridiculous (for he is most deeply serious and worshipful) but because 
in laughing at the misconceptions of the god of laughter they could 
summon him the sooner into their midst. 

Second: Is laughter unphilosophical? Most assuredly. The comic 
artist always hates the philosopher and there is a reason for this. If 
Aristophanes pillories Socrates, it is not the fault of Aristophanes, but of 
Socrates. Socrates is after all a sophist. He seeks to further the con- 
templative life. He would have us stop to think. But he who stops to 
think will never even start to do anything in this world. You do not 
want to stop for discussion, you want to go on and do, and discuss when 
you have done it, provided you are lucky and survive the deed. Socrates 
is, therefore, the natural enemy of Aristophanes, who stands for the 
active life, and believes in unconsciousness knowing that nothing can 
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really satisfy that proceeds from self-consciousness, and therefore gaily 
offers men the ecstacy of self-oblivious laughter. Stop laughing by all 
means if you want to be a philosopher. 

Third: Is it immoral? That is a very important objection urged 
against comedy from generation to generation. It is not only mot immoral, 
but it is the preservation of morals to cultivate by use a faculty for all 
sorts of laughter. It is the hallucination of prevalent evil which drives 
men to despair. Now evil always seems to be prevalent when you 
scrutinize it, for scrutiny involves confined attention to what lies imme- 
diately under the lens in the focussed light. Being wherever we see, we 
surmize, nay, affirm it to be everywhere. But were it really everywhere, 
you and I could not be here to express such an opinion. Clearly the 
thing to do, then, is to belittle the evil by fair means and foul, to undignify 
it and so rob it of its horrors that we shall not lose wits or heart. By 
laughing at the evil, we get rid of the false impression of its omnipotence, 
we get a little courage and our despair turns a somersault up into glory 
from the swinging trapeze of faith. 

Fourth: Is laughter superficial? Of course it is superficial. In 
one sense, however, and not in another. But then some people prefer to 
be driven as a plummet to the bottom of the sea, rather than float as a 
boat on the surface. The child comes into the world with the art of 
wailing perfect; the art of laughing has to be learned. Ignorance is 
bliss, and as we must have some bliss, we must have some ignorance, 
which would better be of the wilful sort lest it be too summarily surprised 
by our city cousin’s wordly wisdom. If you call that * being superficial ” 
let us be superficial, by all means. 

Fifth: Is laughter unsympathetic? This is another great objection 
raised against comedy. Of course it is unsympathetic; but, ought one 
to be always and everywhere sympathetic ? Some people say one ought. 
“Laugh and the world laughs with you; weep and you weep alone.” 
How sad! Thank God, when you weep everybody does not weep, 
that there is some limit to the spread of infection. Sympathy has value 
in life, great value, and it should be cultivated, but it ought to be under- 
stood as vicarious sensation, sensation for another through the imagina- 
tion, and this sympathy can at most only tell me what is amiss, not what 
I should do to remedy the ill. Therefore, 1 shall not expect to be saved 
by sympathy. It is not sympathy that we require for social salvation, 
but good, simple common sense, the comic sense, which neutralizing 
egoism does away with both alter and ego—leaves us a plain perspective— 
the gay bird’s eye view of the gods. 
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Sixth: Is the philosophy of laughter unheroic? I do not believe it. 
Let me compare briefly two men, Corneille and Moliére, chosen because 
they stand in their characteristic attitudes for a complete contrast. Cor- 
neille is tragic; he tells us how to do and die, and live in the offspring of 
others. Moliére tells us how to be less intensively, extensively more, 
how to live and not die, how to rear offspring of our own for ourselves, 
and offspring, also, for the departed heroes. Which is the nobler function? 
The hero sacrifices his social qualities to his individual perfection of a 
particular sort, whatever that may be, while the common man sacrifices 
his individuality to his social obligations as he conceives them. The 
hero becomes a kind of specialist while the poor common man has 
meaner but more manifold qualities. The reward of the hero is thor- 
oughness and worship which is a fine reward. The reward of the other 
is some love, perhaps, for his amiability. Then you may say that the 
one is an instance of a particular, definite perfection of life for which the 
world is not altogether ready, the other, an instance of the vital compro- 
mise which it demands. Which is the more heroic, in the sense of 
courageous, of the twain? Think of it! Death unto life is the hero’s 
way, the tragic method—surrender of society, surrender of love; and the 
way of the common man is the surrender of distinction, the surrender of 
worship, of ecstacy, of self-admiration in order to engage in the ordinary 
business of life. Which is really, all things reckoned, the greater man, 
the complete common man, or the complete hero? It may not be for 
us to choose which we shall endeavor to become, and our function is no 
doubt quite definitely settled for us. Still, if it be settled in the paths of 
the common man, let us take this comfort: society needs us more, 
perhaps, even than she does the most harrowing of heroes, and our high 
priest, the Comic Artist, is not without his special service and reward. 

















THE DRAMAS OF PAUL HERVIEU: 


EDOUARD ROD 
PARIS 


ONSIEUR PAUL HERVIEU is a man of forty-five, of 
M grave face, cold demeanor, distinguished and restrained man- 
ners. He speaks little, but each of his words has a purpose 

and attains it. His personality gives the impression of intense 
reflection and calm energy. He is one of those who know what they 
want and do not let themselves be turned from their path when they have 
once fixed a course in their mind. He began in 1882 with a little vol- 
ume of fantasies called ‘ Diogéne le Chien,” which some clear sighted 
confreres, Guy de Maupassant among them, alone noticed. Then he 
sought his talent through a series of works, “L’Alpe Homicide,” 
“L’Inconnu,” “ Flirt,” etc., which, though they bear witness to an 
undeniable ability, show the uncertainty of a mind that has not yet found 
its equilibrium; of an artist who is seeking his “formula” and is not yet 
in full possession of his powers. All at once his mastery asserted itself 
in “ Peints par eux-mémes,” a novel that one may call a “chef d’ceuvre,” 
followed by another novel, “ L’Armature ” (1895), very powerful too, but 
less perfect and less original in its art. Meantime M. Paul Hervieu was 
turning his attention to the theatre, whose rejuvenescence during the last 
twelve years is one of the most important facts of our literary life. In 
1890 he brought out at the Cercle de l’Union Artistique a witty adapta- 
tion of the story “ Point de Lendemain ” by Vivant Denon. Two years 
later the production of ‘ Paroles Restent ” at the Gymnase a little preceded 
the publication of “ Peints par eux-mémes.” The play, though very 
remarkable, had less success than the novel, but complete success was 
achieved by “Les Tenailles” and “La Loi de Homme,” which put 
their author in the first rank of dramatists, as he was already in that of 
romancers. His last two plays, “La Course du Flambeau” and 
“L’Enigme”—the second composed it is said, before the first—were 
received by the public and the critics with a favor that bordered on 


(1) CEuvres de Paul Hervieu, Theatre, 2 vols., Paris, Lemerre. M. Hervieu’s plays 
are, in chronological order ot their representation : Point de Lendemain, 1890; Les 
Paroles Restent, 1892; Les Tenailles, 1895; La Loi del Homme, 1897; La Course 
du Flambeau, 1901; L’Enigme, 1901. See also his Pessimisme et Comédie in the 
Revue de Paris, April 15, 1900, and Le Métier d° Auteur dramatique, an interview, in 
the Revue Bleue, for August 10, 1901. There are critical studies of Hervieu by F. 
Sarcey, J. Lemaitre, E. Faguet, A. Hallays, R. Doumic, G. Larroumet, and others. 


Translated by Benjamin W. Wells, New York. 
Copyright, 1903, Frederick A. Richardson, all rights reserved. 
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enthusiasm. Whatever new works M. Paul Hervieu reserves for us, 
the six plays that we already owe to him constitute a totality sufficiently 


complete to allow us to deduce from them the literary tendencies and 
social or moral aspirations of their author. Such an analysis is the 
object of the following pages. 


I. 


Many writers for the stage,—since the time when our great classic dram- 
atists themselves wrote ‘ examinations” of their plays,—have taken pains 
to explain to us their ways and means in prefaces or theoretic studies. M. 
Hervieu has said little about these things. So far as I know he has con- 
fined himself to a lecture delivered in 1900 to the fashionable audience of 
the Société des Conférences and afterward published in the “ Revue 
de Paris.” Later, one of the contributors to the “ Revue Bleue” ques- 
tioned him about “the present formula of the stage.” He replied by 
repeating and defining the points of view expressed in that lecture, which 
should suffice to show that they state his doctrines satisfactorily. They 
do but corroborate the general observations that the reading of his six 
plays suggests. 

What strikes at the first glance in these plays is that they differ con- 
siderably from those that the former generation had applauded, as much 
as the dramaturgy of the author would have differed from that of 
M. Sardou, if M. Sardou had ever elaborated one. Neither that ‘ mas- 
ter,” nor Augier, nor Pailleron, seem to have exercised the least influence 
on our author, who has hardly any traces even of Alexandre Dumas, fils, 
whom he resembles by the quality of his subjects and the choice of his 
environments. M. Hervieu has no taste for the “tricks of the stage” 
from which the successors of Scribe never quite emancipated themselves, 
and he has a just scorn for those conventions which for a half century 
replaced on our stage, not without loss, the simple and logical rules of 
classic art. It is to this rather that he goes back, and we shall see with 
how just and deep a sense of the best traditions of French literature, 
as well as of eternal truth, which alone prints on literary work a durable 
character. 

When the romanticists undertook the reform of the stage, they 
directed their efforts not against what was arbitrary and superannuated in 
the classical drama that was slowly degenerating around them, but against 
the most reasonable parts of its esthetics. They attacked especially the 
rule of the three unities, and the principle of the separation of genres, 
and they thought, after they had indefinitely extended the permissible dura- 
tion of the action, had authorized changes in scenery, and mixed fitly the 
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grotesque with the tragic in Shakespearean fashion, that they had renewed 
an exhausted art, or created a new one. The lamentable balance sheet 
of their dramatic work shows how far they were mistaken. But their 
immediate successors, in bringing the drama back to commonplace pro- 
portions, still preserved in their plays the hybrid character which the 
romanticists made a condition of truth, and which in their hands had 
soon become the most false and foolish of conventions. M. Hervieu, 
consciously, resolutely, renounced this prejudice, and made the basis of 
his formula a return to simplicity of genres. He tells us so in these words : 
“Whatever dramatic inventions may have attempted in blending tragic 
and comic motives, it seems as though a law of nature makes these 
genres return to their simplicity. Classic tragedy with its solemn forms 
seemed to withdraw from a world where wigs were no longer worn. 
Comedy, with the breadth of its generic title, seems almost sufficient to 
include today dramatic writing whose scope is mainly ‘bourgeois’ and 
familiar. But there is one resisting species embraced by comedy in her rubric, 
the gloomy, that will not let itself be absorbed; it turns instinctively to the 
tragic form, but to tragedy renewed as modern conditions suggest; not 
superbly draped, but contemporary, rationalizing, prosaic—bloody no 
longer, but using its dry knife without the scaffold.” * 

This return to simplicity of genres involves a return to simplicity of 
means. M. Hervieu has not yet gone so far as to demand the reéstab- 
lishment of the three unities, but he is not very far from practicing them 
on his own account. He holds very strictly to unity of action, which, 
however, has never disappeared from French dramatic art, remaining there 
rather as a distinctive national trait through all revolutions of taste. As 
for the two other unities—time and place—he does not compel himself to 
observe them, but he recognizes that in them was a source of the force of 
classic works and he strives toward them. In fact the long intervals that 
separate the second and third acts of “* Les Tenailles,” the first and second 
acts of “ La Loi de ! Homme” and of ‘La Course du Flambeau” surprise 
and disconcert, as if such gaps, filled by important events, revealed by brief 
allusions in the dialogue, or by traces of age in the characters, were really 
incompatible with the fair severity of astudied composition. In “L’Enigme” 
they have disappeared, and this continuity of line is perhaps one of the 
reasons that assured effect and success to that play. As for unity of place, 
M. Hervieu has not tried to restore it. It seems of the three the least 
necessary, one might even say that it is no longer justifiable since the art 
of stage setting has made the illusion of environments possible. But if 


(1) Pessimisme et Comédie. 
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M. Hervieu does not hesitate to transport his characters from one draw- 
ing room to another, or even from Paris to some watering place, at least 
he has deliberately refused to distract the attention of spectators by rich 
and complex decoration. For this he should be praised. It endangers 
the true beauty of a work when decorative painters, costumers, and 
upholsterers, become the collaborators of the principal author. Art asks 
no optical illusion; it lives and ought to live by its own strength. The 
magic of great spectacles, while indispensable to opera, adds nothing to 
the intensity of tragedy. And this is the proper word for the plays of 
M. Paul Hervieu. Their form, their architecture, if one may say so, 
attaches them directly to the drama of Racine, so ill understood outside 
of France, yet the purest and most perfect product of our literature. Let 
us consider their subjects. 


II. 


Leaving aside the dainty trifle borrowed from Vivant Denon we can 
divide the five plays of M. Hervieu into two groups. In one are “ Les 
and ‘ La Loi de l’ Homme,” in the other * Paroles Restent,” 
“La Course du Flambeau,” and “ L’Enigme.” The first two are prob- 
lem plays, or, if you will, social dramas. The three others are studies of 
passion. The former place the interest in the demonstration of a postu- 


Tenailles ” 


late, the confirmation of which would involve a reform in the civil code; 
the interest of the latter rests alone in painting the movements excited in 
the soul by the shock of events. 

Let us begin with the first group: Iréne Fergan does not love her 
husband, though she has no fault to find with him, but as she loves love 
she does not resign herself to her destiny. A divorce law has just been 
passed. She would like to be one of the first to profit by it. This 
desire is so much the more intense because she has found again a child- 
friend, Michel Davernier, who happens to love her just as she dreams of 
being loved. But Robert Fergan, the husband, will not hear a word of 
divorce, for he is one of those men who cling above all things to social 
decorum and the appearance of order. His wife represents in his eyes 
“the revolt against society,” while he represents to himself “the defence 
of law and respect of morals” (11.8). He insists on keeping her, then, 
because it would not suit him “to be only a divorced man,—a man who 
sells half his furniture, empties half his pocketbook, who has only a half 
front left in society (11.9). He will take her away from the enervat- 
ing influences of Paris; will bring her to the country, where she shall 
appease the romantic exasperation of her nerves in the calm of the fields. 
And he does as he said he would. For ten years (supposed to elapse 
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between the second and third act) he has the illusion of success. Iréne 
seems reasonable or resigned. She has preserved of her former character 
only an extreme, morbid tenderness for her son. The child, having 
reached his tenth year, Fergan wants to send him to boarding school. 
Iréne on the contrary wants to keep him. She is still anxious about his 
health and, as Fergan still tries to impose his will upon her, she is reduced 
to reveal her secret to him. The child is Michel Davernier’s, who died 
a consumptive, and he is threatened with his true father’s malady. This 
time Fergan demands the divorce and Iréne refuses it. Her husband has 
against her only her avowal, invalid in court. She proposes to keep for 
her son at all costs “all the consideration that is due to his legal birth” 
(111.8). Fergan in his turn is caught in the vise in which he had once 
clamped her. ‘What then would you have me become?” he asks, ‘thus 
face to face with you, always, always? What sort of existence would 
you have me lead?” ‘The same that you have made me lead to this 
day,” responds Iréne. ‘We are riveted to the same ball and chain. 
Try at last to feel its weight and to drag it with me. I have been pulling 
it long enough alone” (111. 8). Such is the subject of “ Les Tenailles.” 
That of “La Loi de Homme” is more complex. 

Count de Raguais is false to his wife. He is the lover of Madame 
d’Orcieu. Laure de Raguais finds it out. But she possesses no legal 
proof and cannot establish by juridical means the injury that she suffers. 
Her husband, from motives analagous to those of Fergan, as well as because 
he wishes to preserve his mistress’s reputation, will not hear of divorce 
nor even of separation. With some trouble Laure extorts from him 
the concession of an amiable separation in which she shall keep her 
daughter at the sacrifice of part of her dowry. Years pass. Isabel, 
brought up by her mother, passes each year a month of vacation with her 
father at Cabourg. She meets there the d’Orcieu and their son André, 
who becomes attached to her and wins her love. As there is no avow- 
able reason for crossing the inclination of the two young people, and 
as the only obstacle arises from the secret attachment of the father and 
mother, these have to give their consent, unless they reveal to M. 
d’Orcieu the true nature of their relations. They do not resign them- 
selves to this without anguish, sure of striking against the unrelenting 
opposition of Madame de Raguais who, in fact, revolts with all her power 
against this alliance, the mere thought of which wounds her to the depth 
of her soul. She reveals to her daughter the secret of her isolation; she 
enlightens M. d’Orcieu. In vain: M. d’Orcieu insists on the marriage 
and that the Raguais shall live together, because this solution, which his 
paternal tenderness also urges upon him, seems to him alone compatible 
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with the exigencies of their respective situations. ‘‘ We are reduced to 
hide ourselves behind appearances. If society has suppositions that 
affect my honor, which is, alas, too probable, I must confound them, and 
put them off the track, even by a defiant challenge. This marriage, cost 
what it may, must take place.” 

These two plays have a double fault, inherent in problem plays. In 
the first place they do not prove what they try to prove, because invented 
anecdotes cannot demonstrate a general truth, any more than facts that 
are borrowed in isolation from real life can do it. Then, too, the author 
who pursues an abstract aim is impelled in spite of himself, to arrange 
the concrete material that his observation furnishes. No doubt M. Her- 
vieu does not for a moment cease to be sincere. ‘I have no higher 
ambition,” he said once,' “than that one should see in this effort toward 
truth the distinctive mark of all my literary efforts.” He remains faith- 
ful to this programme. But truth, for him, is found less in the obser- 
vation of the human or social phenomenon that inspires him than in the 
thesis which he undertakes to demonstrate. This ceases, then, to be an 
objective truth, and becomes a subjective, that is, a discussable one. 
Objections of all sorts rise against it. Fergan, Raguais, d’Orcieu,— 
husbands of a type still found, alas, in our old world,—seem too excep- 
tional to be really significant. Their fierce and narrow despotism inspires 
veritable horror, though this horror does not necessarily rebound upon the 
defects of the code. For it is not a defect of the law that makes these 
men at once cruel and powerful; it is the force of their prejudices, the 
folly of their social environment. Imperfect as it is, the divorce law 
would quite suffice for the separation of these unhappy households. 
What keeps them together is the fear of opinion, a thousand times more 
tyrannical and absurd than the law. In fact it is always before the 
exigencies of this opinion that they bow. They sacrifice to it their hap- 
piness, their dignity, their moral health and that of their children, they rate 
the safeguard of appearances far above that of reality, what people will 
say far above the approbation of their own conscience, the “ point 
d’honneur” far,above honor, And from their acting thus M. Hervieu 
concludes that the divorce law is imperfect. I for my part am not 
opposed to its revision, but, as long as manners in a certain part of society 
are such as M. Hervieu describes, modifications introduced into the civil 
code will not have much significance. For it is not respect for the law 
that makes Fergan, Raguais, and d’Orcieu the abominable tyrants that 
they are, but rather the cultus of prejudice, and no law will ever prevail 
against that cultus. 


(1) Revue Bleue, August 10, 1901. 
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We shall come back later to this point. All that we need draw 
now from these observations is that in these two plays the fine qualities 
of M. Paul Hervieu are fettered by the necessities of demonstration. 
We shall see them expanding at their ease where they are more free. 


III. 


If we compare “Paroles Restent” of 1892 with “ Peints par eux- 
mémes” of 1893, we shall be tempted to think that these two works 
sprang from the same source of observation or perhaps of emotion. For 
they are both studies, very simple and very strong, of fierce folly, of petti- 
fogging malice, of criminal stupidity, of stupid prejudices once more in 
those social circles which people call the world,—as if that vast word of 
infinite significance could be applied without irony to the petty, crude, and 
chattering interests of that infinitesimal part of the human species which 
assumes the name. The novel, “Peints par eux-mémes,” is a large fresco 
on which one sees interacting, in masterly foreshortening, the errors, 
follies, faults, vices, and crimes of a narrow circle. I believe that of all 
the novels of society that have been written for twenty years,—and 
heaven knows there are enough of them—this is the most profound, the 
truest, and in some respects the most surely based on observation, the one 
which posterity will probably preserve in order to know and judge the 
special compartment of our society which is at once described and 
scourged in it. In the drama, “ Paroles Restent,” M. Paul Hervieu has 
confined himself to an episode, frequent, however, in the life of the idle 
rich, calumny. 

One day the Marquis de Nohan, a reputable man—such people some- 
times commit the worst infamies—lets fall in the ear of a lady to whom 
he has been paying attentions, Madame de Maudre, a hint, exceedingly 
compromising for Régine de Vesles, a young lady, somewhat free in her 
behavior, who also has appearances against her. Madame de Maudre does 
not keep the poisoned word to herself. It takes its course. The impru- 
dent originator recognizes his error, falls in love with his victim, is going 
to repair his fault by a marriage in which both will find happiness. But 
the cursed word is still there; though pardoned it kills them, aided by the 
sword of another reputable gentleman, who thinks he is fulfilling a debt 
of honor, and by the tongue of Madame de Maudre, which pursues its 
work to the end. 

This play, of which a dry analysis gives a very imperfect idea, 
obtained but partial success, yet it is finely managed, vigorous and very 
moving. Besides, it is the one in which M. Paul Hervieu has, so to 
speak, created his own proper form. Simplicity of plan, sobriety of 
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means, a dialogue very personal in style,—these make a worthy prelude 
to the works in which his mastery will become assured. 

“T’Enigme” has perhaps succeeded best of M. Hervieu’s dramas, 
although the subject is of minor interest and less novel. We have to do 
here with one of those dramas of adultery, which have furnished matter 
for so many novels and plays that they almost make a literary genre of 
their own. The social station of the characters, which are still of the 
middle class, does not accentuate the play’s significance. All its merit, 
which is very great, is in the intensity of tragic emotion that the author 
succeeds in arousing. 

Two brothers, Raymond and Gérard de Gourgiran, are spending a 
few days in a hunting lodge with their wives, Léonore and Giselle, an 
old kinsman, Marquis de Neste, and their friend Vivarce. Both brothers 
are equally hard, unrefined, rudimentary. Instincts govern them. That 
of possession is so developed that if injured it would excite immediately 
the instinct of vengeance even to murder, as among primitive people. 
They would not hesitate, either of them, to fire on poachers who meddled 
with their game, without asking if the life of a rabbit or a deer is worth 
that of a man. If their wives deceived them, Raymond would kill, 
Gérard would leave alive that he might torture the longer. They talk 
over this matter of conjugal right one evening after reading in a news- 
paper a tale of passion. Now, the very next day, as they are going off 
before dawn to ambush some poachers, they surprise Vivarce as he comes 
out of. the lodge and must be leaving the chamber either of Léonore or 
of Giselle. Which? The question is asked, discussed, urged through 
a series of scenes of ever intense,— interest. Vivarce tries to explain his 
presence by maladroit pretexts. The culpable wife does not betray her 
guilt. But when a musket shot tells her that her lover is killing himself 
she proclaims her fault with a gesture of despair. 

This short play held the spectators spellbound with emotion and terror, 
and the effect is maintained in the mere reading. Yet after the enthusiasm 
that greeted it on the evening of its first performance objections arose. Fault 
was found, not without reason, with the local arrangement which makes 
the visit of Vivarce to his mistress quite improbable. The starting point 
of the play was criticized, and in fact it is open to criticism. But, 
alas, there is always some degree of convention in dramas as in novels, 
and any author can be taken to task on his preliminary assumptions. 
But whatever these may be, we may well accept them, for they are never 
quite so impossible as the dilettante critics pretend. Observation of life 
shows that anything may happen and that reality constantly permits“itself 
improbabilities that would startle the most fantastic imagination. In the 
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present case, however, the interest is not in the management of the cir- 
cumstances by which the adultery is discovered, but in the course of the 
incidents that prepare its final consequences. If Vivarce had not been 
surprised that morning in that way, he would have been on another day 
in another way, and the tragedy, though differently started, would have 
worked itself out through other events, perhaps, but under the inspiration 
of the same passions in the chief figures, and arousing the same suspense 
and pity in the spectator. ‘“L’Enigme” has been criticized, too, for 
being only a newspaper story in dialogue. The title may give this 
reproach an appearance of reason. It seems in fact to grant that the 
most poignant question, for the author as well as the public is, Which 
of the two women is culpable? But that is not the case. Whether 
it be Léonore or Giselle our sentiments will remain somewhat like those 
which we should feel, for instance, at the sight of a fire that endangered 
two persons under conditions where one of the two must perish. If we 
follow with growing terror the progress of the drama it is not that we 
have greater fear for one who appeals to us more than the other. We 
are moved somewhat as we should be in watching a mortal duel, because 
we know that beneath our eyes death is going to strike one of two beings 
in the fulness of vigor, youth, and beauty,—because all that is human in 
us shares in their desperate defence and hopes for them an improbable 
rescue,—because the struggle in which they are engaged opposes to one 
another the two eternally irreconcilable and dramatic principles that so 
many poets have incarnated in the tender, feeble, and culpable wife, and 
the brutal, harsh, and’ fierce husband,—in a word because we are face to 
face with a simple drama of Love and Death. This time we feel very 
far from the problem play. The movement and life of the scenes that 
bear us on with them are such that we rarely note that they, too, have 
anything to prove. At last these scenes are no longer, as in “Les Tenailles” 
or “La Loi de !Homme,” a demonstration, an argument illogically cut 
into acts, or some syllogism transported on to the stage. So, too, the idea 
that inspires them is no longer a legal thesis to be defended. Properly 
speaking it is not even an idea; it is a sentiment, it is revolt against that 
“ right to kill”? which usage and laws, a relic of barbarism, still sanction 
when there is violation of the conjugal contract. To the famous “ Kill 
her” of the “Femme de Claude,” it opposes a teaching more indulgent, 
sager, by which the old Marquis de Neste,— a wise man of the world,— 
tries in vain to recall Vivarce who wishes to die :— 

“No, No! The murderous morality of these savages must not 
triumph. There must be justice in this world, and none must pay too 
great a penalty for his fault! Smiles, kisses, carresses must not be 
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expiated, like poisoning and parricide, in the blood of those whose only 
fault under the sun is pleasure.” 

With no plea, the play ends in a great cry of revolt against “the 
reign of Cain.” This enlarges its significance and explains, perhaps, the 
deep feeling which, from its first scenes, interpenetrates it with a sort of 
majesty, like that which bore up ancient tragedy when it sought as they 
used to say in the time of Louis XIII., “to purge the soul of passions” 
by terror and by pity. 

If “La Course du Flambeau” seems to us less perfect in execution, 
this is solely because of the long interval filled with too many unknown 
incidents which separates the first from the second act. With this reserve 
the work is even loftier, more original especially,—so original that I 
know no antecedent to it. 

This time it is indeed an idea that M. Hervieu develops, and a very 
subtle one. The image of the torch that the Athenian torch-bearers 
passed one to another expresses it in a striking way and one of the 
characters, Maravon, declares it yet more precisely :— 


‘*No, you see, humanity struggles to persuade itself that it is no errant girl. 
Now it is one, congenitally, just as, congenitally too, it isthe good mother. * * * Read 
again the commandments from Mount Sinai: not a word about duties to children. 
Why? Because that was superfluous. Because all creatures, by instinct, had cared for 
their young. But duties to parents ;—that was no matter of course, not a thing to be 
taken for granted. ‘Honor thy father and thy mother that thy days may be long in 
the land.’ Not the injunction alone, but, as a lure, the promise of a reward to be got in 
this world. * * * Believe me, filial gratitude is not spontaneous ; it is an effect of 
civilization, a fragile essay of virtue !*° 


Oppose in a feeble soul the maternal passion to filial duty, suppose 
that circumstances intensify this opposition, which in the peace of cus- 
tom may remain dormant and ignorant of itself and you have a conflict, 
that may reach even to crime. That conflict is the base of ‘ La Course 
du Flambeau.” 


Sabine Revel is a widow. Her husband, ruined in business, died after 
having spent all his wife’s dowry and all that his father-in-law was willing 
to add to it. She would be poor, were it not for his mother who aids her 
generously and will provide her daughter, Marie-Jeanne, with a dowry. 
Sabine thinks she loves alike that excellent mother, who supports her, 
and that charming daughter whose blossoming she watches. Such is her 
tenderness for the latter that for fear of hindering her in a hypothetical 
marriage which she likes to think still far away, she refuses to take for second 
husband a friend of her childhood, Stangy, whom, however, she loves. Per- 
haps she would not do this, if she did not think she was making a like sacri- 
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fice to her mother. But that does not hinder her from turning his own 
teaching against Maravon, who,—human animals are so consistent in 
everything,—has just stripped himself of his property in favor of his son. 
And when that son, Didier, who loves Marie- Jeanne and is loved by her, 
asks her daughter in marriage she haggles with her consent,—perhaps to 
show how much of the personal, egotistic, and blind lurks in her mater- 
nal passion. 

They are married. Time passes. Didier, who has started a machine 
shop, does not succeed. To avert disaster, Sabine who has nothing, can 
only have recourse to her mother. But she turns a deaf ear. Her 
husband, on his death-bed, has made her promise never to touch the 
capital which, whatever happens, may provide bread for his descendants. 
To keep this promise she has taken all possible precaution to guard the 
dowry of Marie-Jeanne, so that that unhappy man is in the dreadful 
situation of making his creditors lose what he owes them while he himself 
remains in affluence. There is Stangy, to be sure, who has gone to 
America and who would not refuse to help the son-in-law of one whom 
he loved as friend before loving her as lover. The step costs Sabine the 
sacrifice of all her pride. She takes it though because her daughter 
demands it and she can refuse her nothing. 

But the answer does not come. The bankruptcy is announced. 
Didier is watched at every step to prevent his suicide. He is struggling 
with a last hope, a settlement that he can make by paying his creditors a 
hundred thousand francs. And Marie-Jeanne, incapable of bearing her 
husband’s suffering, possessed by the fixed idea of saving him, is fading and 
wasting away. It is no longer her son-in-law that Sabine is trying to 
save, but the very life of her daughter. And always she strikes against 
the intractable stubbornness of Madame Fontenais. She tries to rob her. 
She forges her signature. Her imposture is discovered by the family 
lawyer. She comes almost to hate her mother,—and her old friend, 
Maravon, her confident, is justified in recalling to her their old talks :— 

‘« My friend, my poor friend! You told me I had been a bad prophet 
that day when I said that filial piety does not stand the test. And today, 
when fate tries you, your cultured soul goes suddenly back to the level of 
the Red Skins. I hear you speak of your mother’s aged hands with the 
same feeling that those have who make the head of the family climb a tree 
and then shake it to see if he can cling on or if there is nothing left but 
to club him” (III. 5). 

She revolts at that simile as she had at that of the torch’s course, 
and yet she is on the brink of crime. 

The doctor orders an immediate change of air for Marie-Jeanne, the 
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mountains; and he advises Sabine not to take with her Madame Fon- 
tenais whose weak heart would hardly bear the climate of the Engadine. 
Now Madame Revel, at a time when Marie-Jeanne seemed sinking, had 
promised Didier the necessary funds, entangling herself in the false- 
hood that she invented to assure her daughter. And on her word 
Didier has gone to ask three months’ delay. The situation then is as 
serious as possible. And Madame Fontenais insists on sharing in the 
journey. She will. 

So the crime is committed. Sabine kills her mother and loses her 
daughter, for Marie-Jeanne will follow her husband to America, whither 
the reformed Stangy takes her, sacrificing without a scruple filial love to 
marital, breaking with little effort, hardly even heeding the tie that bound 
her to her mother, who is left henceforth alone with her unavowable 
remorse. 

This very difficult subject is treated with an art quite worthy of 
Racine, simple, limpid, without a weakness, and with an exceptional 
knowledge of those mysterious recesses of the heart where circumstances 
may pile up shadows and prepare most terrible tempests. That is the 
“modern tragedy” which Diderot conceived an hundred and fifty years 
ago, whose advent the romantic drama postponed, and which at last is 
developing itself in the new generation of dramatists who have been won 
to the cause of truth and simplicity. Of this M. Hervieu is perfectly 
aware :— 


‘‘T have adopted the tragic form, because it seemed to me best suited 
to realize my conceptions. I have tried to interest by exhibiting simply the 
suffering of beings like ourselves, to move by the sight of conflicts in which we may 
ourselves be involved through illusions that we have not wholly cast off. To attain 
tragic emotion I have complied with all the requirements of the genre. I have rejected 
all that interferes with the sober exposition of a situation. I have put aside every 
agreeable episode that would draw the action aside from the rigid framework of logical 
development and would interrupt the inevitable chain of events. Therefore, no 
decoration but what is indispensable ; no scene when the mere telling can be substi- 
tuted ; no artificial character to incarnate one of those illusions in which the public 
delights.”” 


In “ L’Engime” and in “ La Course du Flambeau” work and doc- 
trine are in perfect accord. The first of the two plays is more perfectly 
adapted to the chosen model; the second, however, far surpasses it by 
the importance of its subject and the deep significance that it involves. 
For this reason it seems to us, to hold till now, the place in the dramatic 
work of M. Paul Hervieu which belongs to “ Peints par eux-mémes ”’ in 
his novelistic production. : 
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IV. 

Thus the tragic form, adapted to subjects and characters of modern 
life, grows more perfect and pure from one play to another. It becomes, 
too, stricter and conforms more to the simplicity of the laws observed by 
the masters of the seventeenth century, in proportion as the subjects gain 
in breadth. Confined in “ Les Tenailles” and in ‘“ La Loi de Homme” 
by the necessity of demonstration, in “‘L’Enigme” and especially in “ La 
Course du Flambeau” the thought of M. Paul Hervieu rises above the 
contingencies of the code or of manners to that “feeling for the tragedy 
of destiny” which ennobles the work of his classic predecessors. 

These, it may be recalled, placed on the stage only heroes of royal 
race that the catastrophes might have greater effect either by their vast- 
ness or by their historic consequences. The lesson seemed more 
impressive when it involved the life of an entire people. The sacrifice of 
Titus or the crime of Nero shares in the whole grandeur of Rome. 
Figures like those of Orestes, Iphigenia, or Phaedra, carried with them 
naturally something of the profound significance of the myths which 
they recall. M. Paul Hervieu, who confines himself to the scenes of 
our present life, has been constrained to choose a portrait gallery at once 
more modest and less restricted. You will notice, however, that he has 
confined himself to a single category of persons, to a single one of the 
very diversified social environments which go to make up our society. 
All his heroes belong to that limited circle which,—as though by uncon- 
scious irony,—has appropriated to the pettiness of its habits, its prejudices, 
and its manners, that vast term, “the world.” Some people in it work, 
for instance, Didier Maravon, but they belong to that aristocracy of industry 
which borders on the élite group and itself constitutes a sort of aristocracy, 
by its social position and its luxury if not by race. They are all rich,—at 
least for Europe. I mean they have enough income to figure in society. 
They are all alike in education, in intellectual level; they have the same 
habits, the same needs, occasionally a title of nobility. It is a portrait 
gallery that corresponds pretty nearly to that affected by the younger 
Dumas. Save for Didier Maravon, these people have no ties with active 
workaday life whose fatigues or difficulties would hinder the play of their 
passions. I suppose it is just in order that his psychological observations 
may not be hindered at all by the cares and necessities of ordinary 
existence, that M. Paul Hervieu confines himself to this environment. 
The “world,” some of our contemporaries think and say, is the most 
favorable place for the study of psychologic phenomena because these are 
freer there. A merchant, a shopkeeper, a doctor, a lawyer, are all con- 
stantly interrupted by their clients, their affairs, or their plans, while a 
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man of the world has leisure to follow to the uttermost the development 
of his sentiments or to abandon himself without reserve to the ravages of 
a passion. 

I have heard this theory expounded more than once. M. Paul Hervieu 
seems swayed by it, though to my knowledge he has never defended it. 
I wish, in concluding, to say why I think it wholly false in itself, in spite 
of the fine works just examined whose production it has not prevented. 

The first reason is that idleness takes the edge from passions far more 
than work hinders them, and that under its depressing influence person- 
ality, far from developing more freely in such social surroundings, is 
contracted, narrowed, and attenuated, as it were, between the rollers of 
prejudices, preconceived ideas, conventional lies, accepted hypocrisies. 
“Society people” in all countries are all alike. They have read the same 
books, made the same tours, gone through the same cycle of experiences 
that have been regulated in advance by the wisdom of their parents or of 
their teachers. They are slaves of fashion or of cant which imposes on 
them alike their social relations and their purveyors; the cut of their 
clothes and the color of their enthusiasms, if such a word has any 
meaning in this connection ; the ceremonial of their marriages as well as of 
their burials; the shade of their political opinions; the fervor of their 
religious practices; the novel that they must read; the theatre where they 
must spend the evening; the picture they must admire. No doubt they 
have the leisure that seems at first an excellent culture medium for the 
microbe passion. But how the advantages from this point of view are 
balanced by the tyranny of the conditions that limit this leisure and the 
nothings that occupy it! The reading of newspaper incidents, instruc- 
tive always, shows that “the world” furnishes a very small part of the 
daily supply of real tragedies. When chance lifts the veil that covers its 
adventures they seem in general much nearer to shamelessness than to 
passion. Anxiety for what people will say, moral feebleness or scepticism 
check violent expression. Among the populace real dramas are much 
more frequent. Among the working “bourgeoisie” they are rarer but 
more terrible. Beside this first reason which would alone suffice, there 
is a second. Wealth singularly mollifies the ravages of passion and even 
sometimes makes them impossible or improbable. Consider, for instance, 
“Les Tenailles”” and “La Loi de ’!Homme”: In reality those women 
whom M. Paul Hervieu shows us tyrannized over by their husbands could 
shake off the yoke with the greatest facility, if it were not for the fear of 
scandal. Their husbands do indeed refuse to give them their indepen- 
dence because they fear that by that they would lose a part of their social 
position, but they know very well, those men, that they would lose a good 
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deal more of it by going to court. If, then, their wives simply answered 
them: “ Yes, it is true, you have the laws and the code on your side, 
but we will only yield if you insist on your right by the application of 
them. If we leave the conjugal domicile you can have us brought back 
by the gendarmes. Very well, we are going, and we will come back 
only when we are brought by the rural police. You have been unfaith- 
ful to us. We cannot legally establish your adultery. Never mind. 
We will prosecute you with the proofs we have, and even supposing we 
should lose ,our case, we’ll see what will be left of you and your 
mistresses.” If these unhappy women spoke and acted in this way I am 
sure they would triumph, in spite of the queer tricks of legal procedure, 
and probably without even needing to resort to the courts. If they 
recoil from this it is because their passions are really feebler than that fear 
of public opinion which they have imbibed with their milk and which is, 
perhaps, in final analysis, the sole powerful sentiment of their class. 
Every one will see that this is a greater check to passion than work and 
cares and that it narrows and paralyzes the passions, that inexhaustible 
subject of the poet, far more than the difficulties of active life and daily 
bread, even if it does not stifle the passions altogether and substitute for 
them vagrant fancy or vice without love. 

In reality neither laws nor morals in our real world can make two 
incompatible beings guard their common chain; but money can. Suppose, 
in place of people abundantly provided with comfortable incomes, M. 
Paul Hervieu had put on the stage some of those couples, such as you 
meet constantly, who depend entirely on one another. Suppose, for 
instance, that the wife, if she withdrew her dowry from the shop or 
business that she sustains, could ruin her husband, or suppose that the 
husband, if he disappeared, would take with him all the resources of the 
home, the burden of which he bears. How far more poignant and 
inextricable would then appear these dramas of irregular passion or con- 
jugal hate. It is, indeed, when it descends on these sometimes very 
humble homes that passion takes on its most tragic character. It is there 
that its play exhibits in her antique horror Fate, blind, all-powerful, 
inexorable, nursing amid all the grace of illicit tenderness the terror of 
bloody catastrophe. 

The criticism that I have indicated here is applicable also to a general 
tendency in our literature to which others than M. Paul Hervieu have 
sacrificed much, and more than he has done in his plays. For whatever 
may be their environment he has been able to realize in them all his 
thought with an intensity that could hardly be stronger, and if we still 
hope to see tragedy, on his general lines, ultimately penetrate all circles 
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of real life we must in any case praise him without reserve for having 
restored that form of it which is the most noble and the most perfect that 
dramatic art has produced in France. 
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EW Americans have read Buckle or Montesqueiu, but all Ameri- 
K cans have a lively sense of indebtedness to our national domain. 
Without subtle theorizing upon the relation which intellectual 
greatness bears to peculiarities of soil and climate, they intuitively feel 
that this nation is destined to achieve great things because it is sovereign 
over a vast expanse of almost virgin continent and the possessor of 
immeasurable resources. Since the first great westward movement of 
population began, into the boundless region beyond the Alleghanies, a 
dominant note in American thought has been the conviction that our 
great expanse of prairie, plain, and mountain slope must necessarily breed 
great ideas and great enthusiasms. Our literature from the first has 
reflected this feeling. It is expressed especially in the writings of typi- 
cally western men of genius, like John Hay, Bret Harte, and Joaquin 
Miller. Closely associated with this conviction has been another, namely, 
that the great ideas and enthusiasms thus generated would inevitably prove 
to be an all-sufficient power to hold indissolubly together all sections of our 
population, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and to mould to one common 
American type all the heterogeneous elements that might ever come to 
our shores in search of freedom and opportunity. 

The domain to which we attribute this power to create characteristi- 
cally American habits of feeling and of thought embraces a land area of 
2,970,000 square miles of continuous territory between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific Oceans, and from British North America to Mexico. Under 
the American flag, also, are Alaska, with 531,000 square miles, the 
territory of Hawaii, with an area of 6,640 square miles, Porto Rico, with 
an area of 3,600 square miles, the Philippine and Sulu Islands, with an 
area of 114,000 square miles, Guam, with an area of 200 square miles, 
Tutuila, Manua, and other small islands in the Samoan group, with an 
area of 79 square miles, a total area under American sovereignty of 
3,625,519 square miles. While the acquisition of our more distant and 
insular possessions has. expanded the national consciousness, the sense of 
boundless opportunity and the conviction that here should be the home 
of such freedom and equality as had not hitherto existed in the world 
may be said to have come into existence with the Louisiana purchase 
under Jefferson’s administration, and to have been fully rounded 
out by Fremont’s explorations and the acquisition of California. 


Copyright, 1903, by Frederick A. Richardson, all rights reserved. 
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It is not mere territorial extent, however, which has been chiefly 
instrumental in our national development. There have been and there 
are greater empires in the world if area alone be regarded. But no 
other domain of equal extent within the limits of a temperate climate is 
so diversified in features and so richly endowed with natural resources. 
The Atlantic coast region east of the Alleghanies has a varied soil, superb 
forest growths, a marvelous wealth of iron and coal, and great river 
systems, furnishing power for manufacturing industries. It has also a 
score of great harbors, including that of New York, which is without 
equal in the world. The Mississippi valley, of unrivaled agricultural 
fertility, divided into wheat and corn belts in the north, cotton and sugar 
regions in the south, is likewise abundantly provided with the raw mate- 
rials for manufacturing industry, and natural facilities for transportation. 
The whole region east of the one hundreth meridian enjoys a fertility 
almost unknown elsewhere outside of the tropics. In no other land of 
equal extent does the soil bring forth so great a variety of products fit for 
human use. No other continent enjoys such a system of internal lake 
and river connections. The shores of the Great Lakes have the mari- 
time activity of a seacoast, and the lake traffic alone exceeds the commerce 
of any but the greatest European nations. The shipping that passes the 
port of Detroit exceeds annually that of the port of Liverpool. To the 
westward the great plains have become the most important ranching 
region of the world. The mountain systems of the Rockies and the 
Sierras contain unestimated riches of gold and silver, while California, as 
Professor Royce once pointed out in the pages of this review, enjoys a 
climate and a combination of natural features all tending to produce an 
effect upon the human mind experienced only in Greece. 

Human nature and its migratory instincts being what they are, such 
a domain could not fail to attract the most energetic of the earth’s inhabi- 
tants, and under conditions of freedom they could not fail to develop the 
resources on a stupendous scale. Had freedom been lacking, as it cer- 
tainly would have been if Spain could have extended her sovereignty over 
the entire American continent, or if the French despotism of Louis XIV. 
could have been perpetuated in the Mississippi valley, the nineteenth 
century would have witnessed no such growth of American population 
as that which our later census enumerations have revealed. This conti- 
nent would have been closed to the peoples of other lands, as Russia is 
today. Russia is an empire of magnificent resources, to which under 
the operation of self-interest and of economic law, the overcrowded 
populations of western Europe would naturally send millions of emigrants, 
but the political conditions of that empire forbid. Long before despotic 
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sovereigns could have succeeded in placing upon this continent a sufficient 
number of their own subjects to take effective possession of it, men of 
sturdy English fibre began to come in search of mental, religious, and 
economic freedom. Daring men in search of new experiences came as 
adventurers and discoverers. Men of moral daring came in search of 
religious and civil freedom. Men of industrial and commercial daring 
came in search of larger opportunity. These men established ideals, and 
set standards, and created tendencies for a nation. And they came in 
such numbers, and they multiplied with such rapidity, that long before the 
potentates of Spain and of France realized that their power in the new 
world was threatened, it had become certain that this land was to be held 
by a liberty loving race, and was to welcome all men energetic enough to 
break away from any kind of bondage in older realms. 

What has been the result? A growth of population to which all 
past human history affords no parallel. The first census of the United 
States, taken in 1790, enumerated a population of 3,929,214 souls. The 
twelfth census, taken in 1900, enumerated in the States and territories, 
not including Indian Territory, Indian reservations, Alaska, and Hawaii, 
75,568,686 souls. Of this number no less than 20,901,816 have come 
as immigrants since the year 1820. The smallest immigration in any 
one year since that date was in 1823, namely, 6,354 persons. The 
greatest immigration in any one year until the present was in 1882, 
namely, 788,992. The total immigration for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1903, promises to surpass that for 1882. The fluctuations have 
been governed chiefly by economic conditions. Years of great prosperity 
have been followed by an increasing number of arrivals, while after years 
of depression the number has as regularly fallen away. On the whole, 
this immigrant population has been in point of physical health and energy 
a select stock. A small percentage of our foreign born has from the 
first consisted of the relatively helpless and inefficient, but a large major- 
ity has consisted of men and women that have had the enterprise and the 
resolution to accumulate the means necessary for the Atlantic journey, 
and voluntarily to cut loose from old associations. 

The relation between environment and national growth is exemplified 
in the distribution of the American people according to certain natural 
features within the United States even more strikingly than in the total 
growth of our population. Few, even among the educated, realize what 
large portions of every continent are either unfit for human habitation, or 
present such obstacles to domicile that the great currents of migration 
flow all around or across them without leaving much permanent trace. 
Of our entire population no less than 12,104,275 or 15.9 per cent live 
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at sea level, that is to say, at an altitude of less than 100 feet, and within 
an area of 184,584 square miles. At an altitude of between 100 and 
500 feet live 16,611,853 persons, or 21.8 per cent of our total number. 
The land area at this level is 376,372 square miles in extent. At an 
altitude of between 500 and 1,000 feet we have a land area of 545,480 
square miles, and here live 29,402,207 persons, or 38.7 of our population. 
At an altitude of between 1,000 and 1,500 feet we have a land area of 
394,449 square miles and here live 11,173,113 persons, or 14.7 per cent 
of our whole population. Thus within a little more than half of our 
land area, in regions which lie at less than 1,500 feet above sea level, live 
more than nine tenths of all our inhabitants. Since 1880 the drift has 
been down hill rather than up. Thus in 1880 it was 15.1 per cent of 
the population that lived at sea level, 23.1 per cent that lived at an alti- 
tude between 100 and 500 feet, 40.5 per cent that lived at an altitude 
between 500 and 1,000 feet, and 14.6 per cent that lived at an altitude 
between 1,000 and 1,500 feet. There has, however, been a marked 
increase in the population living at altitudes above 3,000 feet, which 
include portions of the ranching, as well as the more important mining 
regions. 

Most interesting of all, perhaps, is the distribution in accordance with 
drainage basins. Rich in resources as is the great Pacific coast, and 
enormous as its population one day will be, its share of our total inhabitants 
at present is less than four per cent. To be precise, 95.7 per cent of the 
American people live in the country which drains to the Atlantic Ocean; 
the remainder dwell on the Pacific coast and in the Great Basin. On the 
other hand, the region east of the Alleghanies, which comprehends the 
original thirteen States, has ceased to be the dominant section of our 
country as measured by population and the economic and political power 
which population carries with it; for no less than 53.4 per cent of our 
inhabitants now live in the region which drains to the Gulf of Mexico. 
The growth of the Mormon population in the Great Basin has always been 
regarded as phenomenal, and so, indeed, when regarded absolutely, it has 
been. But how small it is relatively is revealed in the fact that the entire 
population of the Great Basin constitutes only five tenths of one per cent 
of our total inhabitants. 

Of our foreign born population 93.1 per cent live in the region which 
drains to the Atlantic Ocean ; 34.4 per cent are found in the region which 
drains to the Gulf of Mexico; and 6.1 per cent dwell on the Pacific 
coast. Of the negro population 99.8 per cent live in the regions 
drained to the Atlantic Ocean, and 61.4 per cent in land that drain to 
the Gulf of Mexico. No less than 22.4 per cent of the negro popula- 
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tion live at sea level, and 48.2 per cent at an altitude of 100 to 500 feet. 

From this account of the dimensions of the population which has 
sprung up on the middle zone of this continent in a little more than a 
century, and of its distribution in accordance with natural features, let us 
turn to a consideration of its composition. If we have regard not to 
New England and Virginia alone, but to the entire area of the United 
States, there has never been a time since the constitution was adopted when 
our population has not been composite. In the colonial period the Dutch 

“had settled New Amsterdam, the Swedes had come to New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Delaware, the French Huguenots to the Carolinas, the 
Germans to Pennsylvania, and the Scotch-Irish to Pennsylvania and the 
valleys leading southward through Virginia to Carolina and Georgia. In 
the Northwest Territory there were many descendants of the French 
colonists. Others were added to the American people by the Louisiana 
purchase, while the acquisition of Florida, Texas, New Mexico, and 
California brought in a Spanish element, most of which, however, pres- 
ently disappeared into Mexico and Cuba. 

It thus appears that the popular notion that the American people 
were at one time of almost purely English blood, which has since 
1820 been suffering dilution through foreign immigration, has never been 
quite true to fact. 

In attracting men of many nationalities our country has exempli- 
fied another great law of the action of environment upon a people; in 
this case we might say in creating a people. A region of few resources 
or opportunities usually has a homogeneous population, and particularly 
is this true if the region is isolated. Its population is increased only by 
a birth-rate in excess of the death-rate. But to regions which offer 
opportunities of various kinds, men of all tongues come, to commingle 
there in a free struggle for existence. Regions of agricultural fertility, 
again, are more likely to have homogeneous populations than are those 
which offer mineral wealth, manufacturing opportunities, or, above all, 
opportunities for commerce. 

To see how fully this is illustrated in American conditions we have 
only to glance at the geographical distribution of our foreign born. Of 
the total foreign born population,—10,356,644, enumerated in 1900,— 
4,762,796 were dwelling in the North Atlantic division, 216,030 in 
the South Atlantic division, 4,158,474 in the North Central division, 
357,655 in the South Central division, and 846,321 in the Western 
division. The North Atlantic division is preéminently the manufacturing 
and commercial region, closely followed by the North Central. Finally, 
to take note of the most striking fact of all, the great manufacturing 
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valley of the Merrimac River has a foreign born population of 51.6 per 
square mile, the valley of the Delaware has 49.6 per square mile, and 
the valley of the Housatonic has 29.1 per square mile. 

In and of themselves the figures of the foreign born and their distri- 
bution are not particularly significant. The important question is: Of 
what ethnic elements is this foreign born population composed? The 
chief American stock in colonial days was English, notwithstanding the 
admixture of other nationalities which has been mentioned. Before the 
Civil War the immigration was chiefly of English and Irish. Then 
began a great German immigration, followed by a large arrival of Scan- 
dinavians, which reached its maximum in the eighties. During the last ten 
years the immigration from western Europe has fallen off, while that from 
southern and eastern Europe, including Italy, Austria, and Russia, has 
increased. 

The question of real interest, therefore, is, Will the American people 
of the future be on the whole English, or Celtic, or Teutonic, or Latin, 
or Slavic, or will it be some new and hitherto unheard of amalgam of all 
these elements? Much foolish speculation and more foolish pessimism 
has been indulged in on this subject. The census returns enable us to 
answer the question with assurance, yet, curiously, the answer, so far as 
I know, has never hitherto been worked out from the data at our disposal. 
Let us see what this data is and what it reveals. 

The various nationalities which make up our foreign born population 
fall naturally into five ethnic groups, namely: the English-Teutonic, 
including Australians, Danes, English, Finns, Germans, Hollanders, 
Poland-Germans, Norwegians, and Swedes; the Celtic, including the 
Irish, the Welsh, and the Scotch; the Celto-Latin, including the Belgians, 
the French, and the French Canadians; the Ibero-Latin, including the 
Greeks, the Italians, the Portuguese, and the Spanish; and the Slav, 
including the Austrians, the Bohemians, the Hungarians, the Poland- 
Austrians, the Poland-Russians, the Roumanians, and the Russians. 

If the census statistics of nationality be classified according to these 
ethnic groupings it will be found that in the North Atlantic division 
35-98 per cent of the foreign born are of the English-Teutonic stocks. 
In the South Atlantic division 51.63 per cent; in the North Cen- 
tral division 71.44 per cent; in the South Central division 54.22 per 
cent, and in the Western division 57.53 per cent are of these stocks. In 
the entire United States 52.9 per cent of the foreign born are of English- 
Teutonic stock. In the North Atlantic division 29.40 per cent of 
the foreign born are Celts; in the South Atlantic division 23.32 per 
cent; inthe North Central division 11.97 per cent; in the South Central 
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division 14.64 per cent; in the Western division 18.77 per cent are 
Celts. Inthe whole United States 20.9 of the foreign born are Celts. 
Practically 75 per cent of the foreign born in America are of English- 
Teutonic and Celtic stocks. When we remember that the English people 
was created by the amalgamation of Teutonic with Celtic blood, we see 
how little reason there is to expect that the American people will ever be 
anything but essentially English. 

Tne distribution according to ethnic races further illustrates the point 
already made, that commercial and manufacturing regions become hetero- 
geneous in population, while the great agricultural regions tend more 
strongly toward homogeneity. The North Atlantic division is becoming 
highly heterogeneous, with 35.98 per cent of its foreign born English- 
Teutonic, 29.40 per cent Celtic, 8.16 per cent Celto-Latin, 8.62 per 
cent Ibero-Latin, 17.12 per cent Slavonic. In the North Central division, 
embracing the most important farming lands of the country, 71.44 per 
cent of the foreign born are English-Teutonic, 11.91 per cent are Celtic, 
3-32 per cent are Celto-Latin, 1.54 per cent are Ibero-Latin, and 10.23 
per cent are Slavonic. 

These nationalities and their ethnic groupings represent all three of 
the great racial subdivisions of the population of Europe. The white 
race in its entirety is of two great sub-races, the Eur-African and the 
Eur-Asian. The Eur-African is so called because its habitat since pre- 
historic times has been Mediterranean Africa,—north of the Sahara, and 
western Europe. The Eur-Asian is so called because it has dwelled from 
prehistoric times in central and eastern Europe, and in western Asia. 
The Eur-African sub-race is distinguished by a head long in proportion 
to its breadth,— it is dolichocephalic. The Eur-Asian race is brachyceph- 
alic, it is broad headed. Another name for the Eur-Asian race is the 
Alpine, because its most typical representatives are dwellers in the high- 
lands of central Europe. The Eur-African race is further subdivided 
into two great branches, namely, the Mediterranean and the Baltic. The © 
Mediterranean man is short in stature, of dark complexion tending to 
olive, and has black eyes and black hair. The Greeks, the Italians, the 
Ligurians, the Spaniards, the black eyed Irish, and the black haired, black 
eyed Welsh, belong to this branch of the Eur-African race. The Baltic 
race is tall, fair, light eyed, and light haired. Its typical representatives 
are the Saxons, Scandinavians, Danes, and Rhenish Germans. The 
physical differences of these three racial varieties are of no particular 
importance. Their temperamental, emotional, and industrial differences 
are pronounced and significant. These will engage our attention directly. 
Here it is enough to remark that the vast majority of the American 
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people hitherto has been of the Baltic race. Now we are getting 
relatively large numbers of the Mediterranean race, and, for the first time, 
a large number of the Alpine peoples, especially of Slavs. 

The social qualities of a people are facts of the mental and moral 
life, and upon these depends the power to cooperate in great undertakings, 
including the creation of institutions, the working out of political destin- 
ies, and contributions to the art and science of the world. Passing, 
then, from a survey of the merely physical characteristics of the American 
people, we must now examine their mental traits, and ask what influences, 
including great enthusiasms and ideals, have shaped and are yet shaping 
their cooperative activity. 

Observations of mental and moral traits are necessarily biased by the 
subjective attitude of the observer. It is only when the views of many 
observers of various nationalities, and of differing prejudices substantially 
agree, that we can feel sure of the scientific value of their descriptions of 
the mind of a people. When to such agreeing testimony we are able to 
add evidences contained in art, literature, religious beliefs, laws, and 
institutions, we have a fairly adequate basis for conclusions and 
comparisons. 

Americans have been much visited and much analyzed by Europeans 
of all degrees of cultivation. The two most important general descrip- 
tions of a people written in modern times are De Tocqueville’s 
“Democracy in America” and Bryce’s “American Commonwealth.” 
Less judicious than De Tocqueville and Bryce but in their perception of 
the minor traits of American character keener and more humorous, have 
been Dickens, Thackeray, and Paul Bourget. All of these distinguished 
men, and a thousand others less well known, have agreed in one observa- 
tion, namely, that whether or not the American mind is as substantial as 
the English or the German mind, or as clear and logical as the French 
mind, it is quicker and more adaptable than the mind of any other nation. 
No other population in the world is so sensitive to all manner of impres- 
sions, no other responds so quickly to all manner of stimuli. This would 
be a serious defect if our responsiveness were to those influences only 
that appeal to the senses and the emotions, because it is a commonplace 
of psychology that deliberation and all of that calm reasonableness which 
goes with deliberation, are incompatible with over-quick reflex action and 
with emotional impulsiveness. American quickness, however, is different 
from the swift, passionate fire of the Italian or the Spaniard. It is an 
intellectual quickness, which has been acquired through long practice in 
the art of practical judgment and of rational deliberation; until these very 
processes, slow and painful in the past history of mankind and in most 
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other nations today, have in America arrived at almost the quickness of 
intuition. It is like the swift deftness of an accomplished pianist, who 
with amazing rapidity fingers combinations of notes that when he began 
his training could be achieved only with the most toilsome effort. The 
American, in short, combines in a rare degree the power to deliberate 
when calm deliberation is still necessary, with the quickness of percep- 
tion and the rapidity of decision acquired through long practice of 
deliberation in the past. 

Emotionally and temperamentally the American people are by no 
means all of one sort. There are noticeable differences between the 
people of one geographical section and another, as the North and the 
South, the East and the West, and there are, of course, all the differences 
that go with that compositeness of blood which has already been described. 
It is generally recognized that the New Englander of the older stock is 
emotionally more sombre than the lighter hearted people of the South and 
the frankly natural, unrepressed people of the West. It is a serious 
question whether the temperamental gloom which undeniably was a 
characteristic of New England puritanism, and which has been in a 
measure diffused throughout the population that moved westward through 
New York, Ohio, Michigan, northern Indiana and Illinois, and on into 
Iowa, Kansas, and Nebraska, has not been correlated with the pathological 
phenomenon which is known as American nervousness, and especially 
with the susceptibility of American women in the northern States to 
“nervous prostration.” Certain it is that the so-called New England 
conscience is less a fact of morals than of temperament. It is a dispo- 
sition to look too much upon the evils of life and the shortcomings of 
mankind; to be less kind to virtue and blind to faults than infallible in 
discovering sin. Naturally with this temperamental quality the people of 
puritan blood and traditions in their emotionalism have tended somewhat 
toward fanaticism. The spontaneous expression of human feeling cannot 
habitually be repressed, and the world cannot habitually be looked at in a 
spirit of condemnation, without creating forces which at times will burst 
forth in destructive activity. To one familiar through his historical studies 
with the teaching and the practice of New England puritanism two 
hundred and fifty years ago, it is wonderful not that the witches of Salem 
should have been burned, or that the Baptists and Quakers of Massachu- 
setts should have been expelled, but rather that there should not have been 
extensive persecutions, accompanied by great cruelty and widespread 
criminality. It speaks volumes for the average good sense and the high 
intelligence of the people of New England and their descendants, that 
the fanaticism which undoubtedly they have exhibited at one and another 
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time has been relatively mild and harmless, and that it has almost without 
exception been called out by evil conditions that right feeling men could 
not fail to abhor. The anti-slavery movement, for example, was not 
devoid of the element of fanaticism; the prohibition and allied temper- 
ance movements have had their measure of it, especially in Maine and in 
Kansas. The anti-Mormon feeling in the days when the followers of 
Joseph Smith were being driven from New York to Ohio, from Ohio to 
Illinois, and from Illinois to Missouri and beyond, was marked by both 
fanaticism and criminality, and it is safe to say that calm minded men 
two hundred years from now, who read the anti-imperialistic literature 
which has been put forth since the Spanish War, will find it not wholly 
free from the fanatical spirit. 

Emotion and temperament are closely bound up with qualities of 
imagination, peculiarities of belief, and habits of reasoning. These 
mental complexes, as exemplified in the American people, can best be 
understood if we look for their manifestations in the three European 
racial varieties. The Mediterranean stocks are emotionally quick, easily 
excited, and as easily quieted. The Baltic peoples are slower to awaken, 
but their feelings once aroused are persistent. The Alpine stocks, differ- 
ing from both the Mediterranean and the Baltic, are slow, conteimplative, 
and tender hearted. The imagination of the Alpine peoples is sentimental, 


concerning itself with subjective moods and fancies, and is often singularly 
beautiful in its play of feeling. The imagination of the Mediterranean 
peoples is plastic, seeking expression in architecture, sculpture, and paint- 
ing; that of the Baltic peoples is dramatic, seeking expression in action, 
and in dramatic art. 


Among the Mediterranean peoples belief is determined on the whole 
objectively, by external suggestion, falling short, however, of evidence in 
a scientific sense of the word. Among the Alpine and the Baltic peoples 
there is a tendency towards a subjectively formed judgment,—an accept- 
ance of beliefs suggested and moulded less by external facts, evidential or 
otherwise, than by emotion, mood, and temperament. This trait has 
been revealed especially in the powerful hold which dogmatic theology 
has had upon the northern European mind, and in the German fondness 
for speculative philosophy. The habit of inductive research, and of 
arriving at conclusions by a scientific weighing of evidence, seems to be 
correlated with a mixture of bloods; of Baltic with Mediterranean or 
Alpine, or of Alpine with Mediterranean. This has been shown in 
Galton’s studies of Englishmen of science, and it is further rendered 
probable by the geographical distribution of the scientific mind else- 
where in Europe. Science has been developed chiefly where these 
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racial varieties. have most thoroughly intermingled and amalgamated. 

So far, then, as the fundamental qualities of mind are concerned no 
harm can come to us through the infusion of a larger measure of Medi- 
terranean and Alpine blood. It will soften the emotional nature, it will 
quicken the poetic and artistic nature. We shall be a more versatile, a 
more plastic people; gentler in our thoughts and feelings because of the 
Alpine strain, livelier and brighter, with a higher power to enjoy the beauti- 
ful things of life because of the Celtic and the Latin blood. And 
probably, through the commingling of bloods, we shall become more 
clearly and fearlessly rational; in a word, more scientific. 

In disposition the Alpine stocks are somewhat lacking in ambition ; 
they care little for the outward circumstances of life and still less for all 
that we mean by the phrase “keeping up appearances.” The economist 
would describe them by saying that their standard of living is relatively 
low. The Mediterranean stocks are leisure loving, but not indolent. 
They lack aggressiveness, and in so far as they work upon human beings 
in their industrial and political activities, they are instigative rather than 
domineering in their methods. The Baltic peoples are aggressive, domi- 
neering, and creative. In energy and ambition they surpass other branches 
of the white race. The great predominance of the Baltic stocks in the 
American population hitherto, combined with the conditions peculiar to 
a new country, have made us preéminently an energetic, practical people, 
above all, an industrial and political people. There is no reason to suppose 
that the dilution of the Baltic blood which is now going on will be 
sufficient to impair seriously these qualities, particularly in view of the 
fact already presented, that the Mississippi valley, overwhelmingly 
English-Teutonic in stock, industrially and politically dominates the 
continent. . 

In every people four great types of character may be observed. 
There is the forceful man who cares only for rude activity and the 
pleasures of sense. There is the convivial man, fond of leisure and socia- 
bility, not averse to the indulgences of appetite; if cultivated, a stickler 
for the forms of politeness and complaisant in his attitude toward all 
problems that involve the question of pleasure versus restraint. There 
is the austere man, who believes that virtue consists in denial and self- 
sacrifice; and there is the rationally conscientious man who believes that 
self-denial has no virtue in itself, but that it may be a necessary means 
to the highest attainment of personal power and the rational enjoyment 
of life. In the United States these character types have been exhibited 
in a large way, with less of restraint upon their perfect expression and 
unfolding than anywhere else in the world. The forceful man has been 
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superbly developed in that pioneer life which has crept mile by mile across 
the continent, from the days of Daniel Boone to those of the ranchmen 
and the miners who have taken possession of the vast plains and the 
mountain camps. As the free wild life of those days becomes a memory 
only, the forceful man will yet survive in a thousand dangerous callings 
that demand nerve and forgetfulness of self; in the fisheries, the railroad 
service, the mining industries, and in the commerce of the lakes and of 
the sea. Each war in which the United States has been engaged since 
the Revolution has but served to demonstrate the paradoxical proposition 
that here is a people loving peace and its pursuits, but yet of the stuff to 
make such fighters of as no commander of old world armies has ever 
had at his disposal. The military abilities of the American people, 
superbly demonstrated in the Civil War, did not at that time fully arrest 
the attention of European observers, because the actual facts did not 
become known to any but a comparatively few professional students of 
military operations. The Spanish War, which by comparison was little 
more than a series of minor engagements, did arrest attention and 
awaken the conviction that the American people were a good fighting 
stock. It will conduce to the future peace of the world if European 
powers come to a full realization of this truth by other than experimental 
demonstration. 

The convivial character at its best, stripped of objectionable features, 
and displaying to advantage its most engaging ones, was developed on a 
large scale in the southern white population of the plantations before the 
Civil War. There was a hospitality, a beauty, and a graciousness of social 
life, which, unhappily, we are not likely to see again in this land for many 
generations, if ever. The convivial character that is developing here 
today is of a far less engaging sort. It is that of the luxury-loving classes 
in the great cities, reckless in their expenditures of wealth and vulgar in 
its display. In the less well-to-do stratum it is that of a middle and work- 
ing class public, fond of cheap theatres and concert halls, a public which 
will not soon be transformed by more refining influences. 

After all it has been the austere character, shaped in New England 
and by New England puritanism which has, on the whole, dominated 
American thought and morals. It has stood fearlessly, I am tempted to 
say relentlessly, for all the ten commandments, not excepting those refer- 
ring to graven images and Sabbath observance. Its geographical distribu- 
tion is along a well marked zone extending from New England to Kansas. 
Throughout this northern belt of States it has continuously antagonized 
all amusements that are by the common consent of mankind demoraliz- 
ing, and, until recently, it has been almost equally uncompromising in its 
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opposition to the diversions of dancing, card playing, and the theatre. 

The rationally conscientious type of character is the offspring of the 
austere, and no one can become familiar with the history of the liberal 
movement in theology and in politics, which has counted among its great 
leaders such men as Parker, Emerson, Channing, Dewey, Youmans, 
Fiske, and George William Curtis, without realizing that here in America, 
this splendid progeny of the austere character has not been devoid of 
influence upon our national life, even if its numbers have been relatively 
small. 

The rationally conscientious character is usually found combined with 
an intellect that approaches, if it is not completely of the scientific 
quality. It is at least critical, always scrutinizing the premises as well as 
the logical processes of thought. The austere character is on the whole 
correlated with deductive or speculative habits of reasoning,—with a 
certain dogmatic cast of mind. With the convivial character is usually 
associated a lightly emotional nature, and a habit like that which has been 
attributed to the Latin peoples, of arriving at judgments or of accepting 
beliefs upon external suggestion rather than through speculation, and yet 
without critically weighing evidence. This combination may be described 
as an ideo-emotional type of mind. The austere character and the habit 
of deductive reasoning constitute the dogmatic-emotional mind. The 
scientific habit of thought in combination with the rationally conscientious 
character makes the critical-intellectual mind. An overwhelming majority 
of the American people is of the ideo-emotional and dogmatic-emotional 
types. The evidence in support of this assertion cannot be repeated 
here. It is found in the composition of the people by nationalities, in 
their religious preferences, and in their intellectual achievements. I have 
elsewhere presented it in detail.’ 

Our survey thus far of the composition and qualities of the American 
people, has revealed not only a great variety of ethnic factors and of 
mental characteristics, but also a distinct tendency toward a geographical 
segregation of these various component elements. The North Atlantic 
division of the country is in the highest degree heterogeneous, in both 
blood and mental qualities. From the earliest days its intellectual quality 
has been dogmatic, with a tendency toward the critical, or scientific. Its 
character types in the colonial period were forceful to austere in New 
England, austere but not forceful among the Quakers of Pennsylvania, 
and forceful to convivial in New York. The North Central division, far 
more homogeneous in blood than the North Atlantic, is also far more 
homogeneous in mind and character. The dogmatic habit of thought,— 


(1) The Psychological Review, Vol. viii., No. 4, July, 1901, pp. 337-349 
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the phrase is used in no spirit of condemnation but in a purely psycho- 
logical or technical sense,—and the austere character, dominate the life 
of that section. In the farther West and in the South the blood is 
relatively homogeneous, the character type is forceful to convivial, and 
life is correspondingly free and natural. It has been inevitable that with 
such a distribution of blood and qualities there should have grown up in 
each region a sectional consciousness. ‘The people of each grand division 
know their own kind with almost as clear a perception of the differences 
between themselves and the people of other parts as one finds in the 
different nations of continental Europe, if allowance be made for the 
agreement in language here and the differences there. There is, in short, 
in each geographical section of the United States, a perfectly distinct 
consciousness of kind among the people dwelling there, and its expression 
in sectional pride or “ provincialism”’ has long been one of the stock 
subjects of American newspaper humor. Within each of the great 
sectional divisions, again, there are minor groupings, sometimes based 
upon ethnic similarities, as, for example, in the case of the Pennsylvania 
Germans or of the northwestern Scandinavians, sometimes based upon 
peculiarities of religious belief and practice, as among the New England 
Congregationalists or the Pennsylvania Quakers, and sometimes based 
upon an unusual predeliction for political activity, as among the Tam- 
many forces of New York City or the Republicans of Ohio. Each of 
these groups has its own intense consciousness of kind, a consciousness 
in which sympathy, agreement in taste, or in interest, or in belief, and a 
common sense of difference from all the rest of mankind are indistin- 
guishably combined. 

Nevertheless, a sense of the difference of group from group, of 
section from section, even of nationality from nationality, has been from the 
first delicately balanced, and kept within bounds by powerful forces of 
assimilation. Communication and travel have left few spots within our 
national domain in practical isolation. Ideas, fashions, fads, “crazes” of 
every description, are carried by imitiation from east to west and from north 
to south, through the length and breadth of the land, with unfailing cer- 
tanity and with astonishing rapidity. Above all, our educational methods, 
our complex and intense industrial life, and our democratic politics, are 
a solvent which foreign traditions cannot long withstand, and in which 
sectional prejudices cannot often become unduly acrid. There is in 
America a universal, a national sympathy, a national sense of kinship, 
and of things mental and moral in common, which binds the American 
people in ene vast social system. To the causes of this national con- 
sciousness of kind we shall revert again. 
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Inevitably it has happened that a people physically and mentally com- 
posite, differentiated, and distributed into sectional and minor groupings, 
has displayed the utmost variety of purpose and method in its codperative 
activities. All groups and sections have responded as circumstances have 
determined, to those influences which everywhere among mankind are 
stimuli creative of concerted volition. Economic opportunity, unusual 
events, example, suggestion, the impressive power of a strong personality, 
a sense of the value of association, injuries and wrongs, beliefs, dogmas, 
and ideals, these all, in their various degrees and in endless combina- 
tions, have acted upon the minds of the American people, inducing or 
irresistibly impelling them to a social activity educational, religious, 
industrial, political, so intense, so varied, so intricate, as to be the marvel 
of the world. 

Among these causes, however, some have, of course, been domi- 
nant, and some have been felt more strongly in one section than in 
another. Economic opportunity has from the first been an all-compelling 
stimulus to cooperative effort. It was the chief inducement to coloniza- 
tion, it caused the westward migration into the regions beyond the 
Alleghanies, it lured the Argonauts of 1849 to the golden lands of Cali- 
fornia, it drew the ranchers to the plains. But economic opportunity 
has been a stimulus that has divided no less than it has united. Economic 
opportunity was one thing to the cotton planters and the sugar growers 
of the South in the days before the Civil War; ‘it was another thing to 
the mill owners and the trading classes of the North. It was one thing 
to the money lenders of the East and another thing to the mortgaged 
farmers of the West in the days of populism and the silver agitation. 
Belief and dogma have played perhaps as large a part in creating common 
purposes in America as elsewhere in the world in modern times ; although 
no modern phenomenon of this nature can be compared with such great 
movements as the rise of Mohammedanism or the organization of the 
Crusades. It will never be forgotten by Americans that religious beliefs 
were a powerful determining influence in New England colonization, and 
in the colonization of Maryland and of Pennsylvania, while nothing 
comparable with the rise and growth of Mormonism and the Mormon 
Church has been seen in any part of the world since the days of the 
Moslem power in Spain. Twice the American people have been moved 
to codperation on a gigantic scale by a sense of wrong to be redressed, 
once in the conflict of the Civil War, and again in the war for the 
liberation of Cuba. Of personal power, and of great ideals as stimuli 
of concerted volition in American history, I shall have a word to say a 
little later on. 
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It is time now to ask whether, in mental traits and practical activities, 
the American people are, after all, fairly homogeneous, and so capable of 
continuing to feel a strong sense of unity, a national consciousness of 
kind; and of cooperating indefinitely as an entire people in national 
affairs; or whether they are so heterogeneous that sectionalism or fac- 
tionalism must sooner or later break us into fragments, or leave us a prey 
to the imperialistic ambitions of a dictator. Another glance at our cen- 
sus statistics will help us to answer this question. 

Nothing else is so serious a barrier to community of thought as a 
difference of language. This barrier will for generations prevent a uni- 
versal codperation of the peoples of Europe. Astonishing, indeed, by 
comparison is the unity of language in the United States. On the main- 
land of the United States in 1900 there were only 1,403,212 persons 
unable to speak English, and of these 86.7 per cent were foreign born 
whites, whose children with few exceptions will speak the language of 
the country of their adoption. 

Next to differences of language, illiteracy and the ignorance which it 
generally implies is an obstacle to unity of thought and purpose. Here, 
again, as compared with all parts of the world except northwestern 
Europe, the people of the United States are relatively homogeneous. 
The whole number of illiterates found in 1900 on the mainland of the 
United States was only 6,180,069. Of these only 3,200,746 were whites, 
and only 1,913,611 were native born whites. 

Next to ignorance, differences of religion have been a barrier to suc- 
cessful codperation on a large scale, since history began. One of the 
chief efforts of every empire which has sought to create a moral solidarity 
among its subjects has been to establish by persuasion or by force a unity 
of religious belief. ‘Two of the greatest powers of modern times, how- 
ever, have for more than a century adhered to a policy of the widest 
toleration. One of these, the British Empire, is in the matter of relig- 
ious belief the most heterogeneous aggregation of men in the world. 
Christians, Mohammedans, Buddhists, each faith numbered by millions, 
swear allegiance to the British crown. America, on the other hand, is 
practically a Christian population, the representation of non-Christian 
faiths in the United States being almost infinitesimal. The most radical 
differences of religious belief that we have, are represented by the divis- 
ion into Catholics, Protestants, and Mormons. Religious statistics were 
not taken in the census of 1900.* The census of 1890 found a total of 
20,612,806 communicants or church members in the United States, of 
whom 6,231,417 were Roman Catholics. 

In occupation the American people has been undergoing continual 
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differentiation for a century, but especially since the Civil War: Of 
29,074,117 persons engaged in gainful occupations on the mainland of 
the United States in 1900, 10,381,765, or 35.7 per cent were engaged 
in agricultural pursuits; 7,085,992, or 24.4 per cent were engaged in 
manufacturing and mechanical pursuits; 4,778,233, or 16.3 per cent 
were employed in trade and transportation; 1,264,737, or 4.3 per cent 
were occupied in professional services, and 5,691,746 or 19.4 per 
cent were employed in domestic and personal services. Here, obvi- 
ously, we have great differences of interest, and varied points of view, 
of all questions of practical policy. 

Since the organization of the Whig and Democratic parties an over- 
whelming majority of the voting population of the United States has 
been divided between two great political organizations, of national 
extent. The total vote for Mr. Bryan in 1896 of 6,502,925 and for 
Mr. McKinley of 7,106,779, and of less than 1,000,000 for all other 
candidates, is fairly indicative of the normal tendency of voters in this 
country to array themselves in two leading organizations. This fact, 
however, does not indicate any tendency toward political disintegration. 
Quite the contrary, for in every campaign the minds of voters North and 
South, East and West, and of the most diverse local interests and 
prejudices are centred on the same issues. Important as party spirit is, 
there is from first to last an underlying consciousness of a common 
country and of policies which are of interest to the entire population. 

Thus it appears that on the whole we are a fairly homogeneous 
people, and because we are such we are a free and democratic people. 
The most profound truths of sociology relate to such facts as those to 
which attention in this article has been drawn. The spirit and the 
organization of a people are determined by its physical and mental 
composition. A simple, homogeneous folk is spontaneously sympathetic, 
and its individual members are naturally helpful to one another. Their 
common purposes are almost unconsciously formed, and, if they admit of 
realization at all, are easily achieved. An assemblage of heterogeneous 
human elements becomes a codperative community only under the 
influence of some very powerful appeal, or of some irresistible pressure. 
The one organizing force to which men of the most varied traditions and 
qualities respond is a powerful personality, a great leader. Throughout 
human history it has usually been a dominating personality that has 
proved equal to the task of welding various ethnic elements, conflicting 
economic interests, and antagonistic religions into imperial systems. The 
Alexanders and the Czsars, the Norman Williams and the Bonapartes, 
these have been able to draw together in practical cooperation elements 
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which otherwise would have been totally incapable of any common effort. 

In general, homogeneity of composition is favorable to liberty and to 
democracy; heterogeneity is favorable to boss rule, to despotism, and to 
imperialism. Nowhere has this truth been more clearly illustrated than 
in our State and municipal politics. The democracy of the New England 
town meeting was the political system of homogeneous communities. 
The political machine of a Croker, a Platt, a Quay, or a Carter Harrison, 
is an organization of the most miscellaneous political forces. 

When, however, a people though composed of varied ethnic elements, 
and highly differentiated in respect of mental and practical qualities, is 
yet homogeneous on the whole,—that is to say, when it presents more 
points of resemblance than of difference, it is capable of being organized 
by other influences than personal power. It may be responsive to great 
ideals, and, if so, it is able in a democratic spirit to create an extensive 
and complex organization, and to carry out in a true spirit of national 
cooperation great policies of public welfare. In this truth we have the 
real key to the explanation of American achievement. Composite as 
they are in blood, various as they are in mental qualities, interested as 
they are, as individuals, as local groups, and even as great geographical 
sections, in the most varied pursuits, beliefs, and purposes, the American 
people from whatsoever nationalities descended, and of whatsoever con- 
fession, are men and women who have been inspired by the greatest 
ideals that could create and mould a nation. Differing as they may in 
all other respects, they are alike in this, that they have been chosen, 
selected from the nations of the earth by their responsiveness, beyond 
the responsiveness of their kindred, to the ideals of freedom. All who 
have come to our shores have come because they have wanted more 
opportunity to live, to be men among men, and have believed that here 
the opportunity would be found. They have wanted economic freedom, 
religious freedom, freedom of mind, political freedom. Thus in respect 
of precisely that kind of mental and practical similarity which is essential 
to a great national organization, which shall combine unity in the greater 
matters with endless differences in minor things, the inhabitants of the 
United States are the picked men of the world. They may for a time 
submit to the dictation of bosses in politics, or permit great corporate 
interests, over-riding right, to threaten the democratic character of their 
institutions, but it is impossible to believe that they will not, in the long 
run, compel all interests, factions, sections, to conform the collective life 
whether in industry, in religion, or in politics, to the spirit of freedom 
and of equality. This is the American spirit that will overcome all 
elements of unrest, of ignorance, and of corruption, the spirit which will 
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enlighten and convert the most unpromising foreign born citizen who 
now votes in ignorance, but who will one day vote in wisdom. Kipling 
has prophesied the transformation :— 


‘¢Lo! imperturbable he rules, 
Unkempt, disreputable, vast— 
And, in the teeth of all the schools 
I—I shall save him at the last.** 

















THE PHILOSOPHICAL MEANING OF ENERGY 
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T is a fact already emphasized by Hume, that all culture is based on 
| foresight. Each animal is regarded as so much the more developed, 
the more it is capable of regulating its behavior with respect to 
future changes. First of all, there are the regular, periodic changes, 
coming daily and annually and requiring an appropriate mode of behavior. 
Adaptation to these changes is so frequent a phenomenon that it passes 
as a matter of course; yet, the existence of the individual as well as the 
race would be imperiled if the proper adaptation to these inevitable future 
happenings were not present. Similarly universal is the solicitude evinced 
beforehand for the preservation of the young, which is all the more 
present, the more helpless individual forms of development may seem to 
us. It is certainly more correct to reverse the statement and say that the 
more favorable the conditions of existence prove to be for the young, 
just so much the less developed may they leave the mother’s body. But, 
however one may regard these circumstances, a consideration of coming 
conditions not yet at hand may certainly be recognized as essential here. 
However deliberate and appropriate such behavior may seem, we are not 
in the habit of speaking of it as culture, since, in so far as we can judge, such 
an adaptability to regularly recurring and periodic conditions is a possibility 
and even a reality without the codperation and therefore without the 
presence of consciousness, memory, and arbitrariness ; we call it instinct. 
On the other hand, we ascribe to intelligence and culture the suitable 
mode of behavior of a living being in the presence of such conditions as 
arise irregularly and by chance. Here the “instinct” ceases, and for 
the necessary assumption of the proper reaction there must be present the 
ability to foresee the impending event, that is, to predict future things from 
present or past things. 

This applies not only to highly developed animals and to the simpler 
acts of men, but it has an inevitable application in the highest domain of 
human thought and will. All science, art, and politics hinge on the 
question: Given a definite combination of things what results from 
them? The degree of development which a man has reached is deter- 


mined by the extent to which he can answer this question and by the 


certainty with which he answers. 
For politics this is at once manifest; that it holds true for art is made 


Translated by J. D. M. Ford, Harvard University. 
Copyright, 1903, Frederick A, Richardson, all rights reserved. 
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clear by proper reflection. The artist must, in order to produce a work 
of art, first be clear in his mind as to the effect which he wishes to pro- 
duce, and then as to the means by which he can attain this effect. Both 
are questions that concern the future; when the painter or poet 
approaches his work he knows no more about it than he can foresee, and 
he will achieve his purpose with much the more certainty if his foresight 
is clear and detailed. 

Finally, science is nothing but prevision. This becomes particularly 
clear when we follow the historical development of science. It starts 
always with the practical purpose of anticipating the results of given or 
chance circumstances or events. Whether we consider the beginnings 
of astronomy among the Egyptians, with whom it served to forecast the 
periods of the Nile’s overflow, or the beginnings of medicine, which served 
to obtain a knowledge of the reactions that would be called forth in the 
human body by the operation of definite exterior agents, it is always the 
same problem of determining future matters from those now present. 
From rules based on experience, and originally very simple and quite limited 
in their application, there have been built up, by a system of constant 
development, other general rules, and these have made possible a cor- 
respondingly larger degree of certainty and universality of prediction. 

We may now apply this criterion to the science of our own days, 
and we may even maintain that it is the safest and the most comprehen- 
sive of all for the purpose of characterizing the worth and the significance 
of a science. It serves, also, to determine the degree of development that 
a given science has attained. 

There can be no doubt that mathematics is the most highly developed 
of all sciences. Hence it is that in it we see results predicted to an 
incomparably greater extent and with an incomparably higher degree of 
certainty than in all other sciences. If we combine three equal straight 
lines into a triangle, we may make the prediction, which a countless 
number of times has proved and which has ever been found in accordance 
with the reality of facts, that in this triangle there will be three equal 
angles of sixty degrees each. This confirmation of the prediction, being 
free from exceptions, inclines us to consider this geometrical principle as 
absolutely true, whereas, as yet, it is only a fact of experience which has 
been pretty generally confirmed. For no less a personage than Helm- 
holtz has discussed the probability that in the case of very large or very 
small triangles we may meet with exceptions to this law, and that at any 
rate we should not deem it valid for any wider domain than that already 
covered by experience. 

According as we proceed in the series,—physics, chemistry, biology, 
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and psychology, the degree of certainty and the range of the prediction 
diminish. That an electric current, if we turn it into metallic conduc- 
tors, will acquire a degree of strength which is in direct proportion to the 
electro-motive force and in inverse proportion to the resistance, is a pre- 
diction that comes true in very many cases, but not in all. If the 
conductor consists of different metals, we note less strength in the current 
than is predicted by this law (Ohm’s law). We ascribe the deviation to 
the generation of thermo-electric forces at the points of contact of the 
various metals, and we can predict the deviation in the case if we know 
the laws and constants concerned. But still, if self-induction, magnetiza- 
tion, and the like, be present in the circuit, deviations appear, and therefore 
the certainty of prediction is much less in this domain than in mathemat- 
ics and geometry. 

Still less is the certainty in the other sciences mentioned above. 
This gradation is very naturally due to the increasing complication 
of circumstances to which our predictions are to relate. The angles 
of a triangle are proved by experience to be the same, whether we 
trace out the triangle on paper, marble, or steel, or in any other 
fashion; on the other hand, the conductivity of electricity varies with 
the form and the nature of the substance, the temperature, the pressure, 
and other factors. So it is that we can much more easily and more safely 
make predictions with respect to the angles of a triangle than with respect 
to the conductivity of an electric current. What sort of substances 
result when we combine certain materials is a question which chemistry 
undertakes to answer. But the answer can be given to this question only 
in very simple cases and with but a limited degree of exactness, for the 
number of possible chemical combinations producing different results 
exceeds by a good deal the number possible in physics, and therefore our 
knowledge based on experience is in this case much less extensive and 
profound. In increasing ratio the same holds true of biology and 
psychology. 

Objections to this method of rating the sciences may already have 
occurred to the attentive reader. There are vast domains of scientific 
activity, which, contrary to what has been said, seem to concern them- 
selves, not with the predetermination of the future, but with researches 
into the past; these are mainly the historical sciences. Shall all of these 
be excluded from the category of true sciences ? 

To this question I might give the following answer: the historical 
branches are sciences only in so far as they have the aim of making pos- 
sible a determination of the future from a knowledge of the past. 
According as they lose sight of this aim, they renounce the right to be 
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considered sciences. As a matter of fact, such a conception is, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, everywhere at the basis of our historical studies. 
That statesmen and politicians, who make the shaping of the future their 
particular profession, study history with the greatest zeal and with the 
express purpose of finding a basis for their own activity, is a fact that 
has often been proved. Even the purely scientific study of history, 
although it may seem to take the standpoint of mere observation, as 
declared by Ranke, may be traced down to similar foundations. For 
an historical fact has not been fully observed and described until there 
have been clearly recognized the psychological factors by which the 
phenomena under consideration have been influenced. But, on its 
side, this psychological understanding of the matter rests on the knowl- 
edge of certain general laws of a “collective psychology,” that is, of a 
psychology of the masses, and it assumes the following form: If I know 
the conditions that preceded the event, and if [ know the psychological 
characteristics of the group of men that played a part in it, then I can 
predict the course of the event; and only in so far as this possibility 
goes may we speak of an understanding of an historical fact. 

Farthest removed from this view of affairs seem to be the representa- 
tives of the so-called c/assical studies, who concern themselves with the 
description and examination of the individual phenomena of Greek and 
Roman antiquity. For, by them we often hear the opinion expressed that 
such a condition of human perfection as was attained by those peoples is 
wholly beyond the reach of the people of our time, and, filled with pious 
admiration, we must be satisfied to learn as much as possible about the 
nature of that splendid past. But these very men make the most earnest 
endeavors to convey this knowledge (perforce, if it need be) to a circle 
of pupils as large as possible, that is, through this knowledge they seek to 
influence the future of the pupils, and even though they generally stress 
the hopelessness of the endeavor to attain to those models, still they have 
the conviction, at least in so far as they are concerned individually, that 
considerable progress in that direction is not, or was not impossible. 

So, for our further investigations, we shall apply the principle that 
the value of every individual instance of scientific progress is to be 
measured by the amount of foresight that it makes possible. 

Such instances of scientific progress assume, when most highly 
developed, the form of a so-called Jaw of nature. This law may almost 
always be reduced to the following terms: if certain premises are given, 
then a certain conclusion follows. The natural laws assume their strong- 
est and most unmistakeable form, when they permit of expression in 
mathematical terms, that is, are reduced to computable quantities. 
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Although this is the goal which the sciences as a whole seek to reach, 
it is first reached only by the simpler among them; so we may remark 
the mathematical status now being established in chemistry, against all 
possibility of which Kant argued a little more than a hundred years 
ago. The beginnings of this same development are also visible in 
physiology and psychology. 

Now, what position does philosophy take with respect to these 
endeavors? The answer is that every philosophy is, or at least seeks to 
be, the comprehensive statement of the sciences of its time. The vari- 
ous systems of philosophy are distinguished from each other only by the 
difference in their estimation, knowledge, and application of the scientific 
results with which they deal and on which they are built. But it hap- 
pens that a further diversity arises as a result of the fact that, in imitation 
of the unfortunate example of the Greek philosophers, there not only has 
been admitted into the sphere of philosophy that which within the domain 
of the individual sciences has (accurately or inaccurately) been ascertained 
through investigation, but that most philosophers consider themselves 
obliged to fill out the lacunas in our (or their) knowledge, by stating what, 
in accordance with their convictions, the nature of these unknown things 
must be in order that they may fit into a rational cosmology, that is, into 
their system. This division dealing with theories about unknown things 
is called metaphysics, and for many philosophers their metaphysics is 
really more characteristic and important than their physics. Unfortu- 
nately, it must be admitted that even in the domain of the individual 
sciences a great deal of metaphysical speculation is carried on. This 
exerts its harmful influence all the more freely since it is regarded as real 
physics. The theories of a luminiferous ether in physics and of atoms in 
chemistry are examples of such a metaphysics. 

Thus it may be seen how exceedingly difficult it is to establish a good 
system of philosophy. Obstacles are presented not only by the very 
metaphysical tendency evoked in each one of us by the metaphysics 
instilled into us,during the period of our training, but also by the fact 
that the best constructive material that the philosopher can _pro- 
cure, namely, the results of the individual sciences, may already be 
contaminated by metaphysics. Then this material not only forms an 
insecure part of the structure, but it may contaminate the other parts and, 
sooner or later, occasion the collapse of the whole structure. An exam- 
ple of this last named process is afforded by the materialistic form of 
philosophy, which prevailed in the second half of the nineteenth century, 
and which even now, after its scientific downfall, has many partisans, 
who have learned nothing from this downfall. In this case the meta- 
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physical evil is found in the doctrine that all natural phenomena are due 
to mechanical processes. This doctrine has been current as a philosophi- 
cal fact ever since the splendid development given to mechanics and 
astronomy at the end of the eighteenth century, and only by degrees have 
we discovered that it is nothing but an hypothesis which in the vast 
majority of cases cannot be subjected to an examination, not to speak 
of its being proved or even made probable. Therefore, we cannot blame 
the philosophers of this period for basing their systems of philosophy on 
this doctrine; on the other hand, we must be ready to give up along with 
the doctrine its dependent form of philosophy. 

So, when we undertake to develop a form of philosophy appropriate 
to our own time, we must do so conscious of the fact that we are liable 
to commit errors similar to those of our predecessors, and that in the 
course of a century or in a still shorter period our system of philosophy 
may prove as transient as, for example, materialism. One might ask why 
we engage at all in so useless a work. The answer is, that what is 
transient is not therefore necessarily useless. The clothes that we wear, 
the food that we take, the intellectual faculties that we cultivate, are all 
of them transient in their nature, but not useless. Our striving to sub- 
stitute for untenable materialism a better system of philosophy rests upon 
the circumstance that we have previously examined the materialistic 
philosophy with respect to all possible aspects of its efficacy. We have 
come to know its errors, and it is not probable that in any new attempt 
we shall commit the same errors; in so far, at least, our new system of 
philosophy may prove to be better than the old one. 

But one may put the further question: supposing we succeed in 
establishing a better system of philosophy, what will it avail us? The 
answer has been given in the introductory arguments ; it will avail us in 
acquiring a prevision of future events, and will therefore enable us to 
organize our mode of life in a more appropriate and rational way. 
Herein we see, also, that the hopelessness of obtaining a wholly perfect 
system of philosophy not permitting of any improvement is inevitable and 
not entirely detrimental. For the appropriateness and the expediency of 
our method of organizing our lives depends not only upon the degree of 
our knowledge, but also upon the nature of our environment as consti- 
tuted both of men and things. What may perhaps be most suitable in 
the distant future is today, as a result of the nature of the environment, 
still inappropriate, and if the philosophy of the present day is to provide 
that for which it exists, it must be constructed on the basis of the facts 
existing today, and not on the basis of possible future conditions. 

There are doctrines in our knowledge and consequently in philosophy 
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which we assume that to be valid for all time; this is the case, for example, 
with the principles of logic and mathematics; and the general laws of 
physics and chemistry are also usually reckoned in this same category. 
But if we consider that the time is not yet so far behind us, when the 
character of the species of the animal and vegetable kingdoms was thought 
to be independent of the time; if we consider, furthermore, that one of 
the fundamental principles of chemistry, namely, the law of the conserva- 
tion of weight in chemical processes now proves to be incorrect,’ then 
we shall feel a certain hesitation about claiming absolute authority for 
any doctrine. 

For our conviction of the authoritativeness of a doctrine is based 
only upon its being in accord with experience, and since in no case is 
there unlimited experience at our command, we have no right to claim 
unlimited authority for any doctrine. 

We come, then, to the conclusion that we must endeavor to develop 
a system of philosophy as appropriate as possible and in accord with the 
science of our time, even though we be convinced that in the future it 
will prove to be inadequate in many points, for we need it in our lives. 
So it is that we do not desist from eating, even though we are sure of 
being hungry again in a few hours. 

If we examine the ideas that lie at the base of the form of philosophy 
most in vogue at present, we shall find that, however different the views 
may be with regard to particulars, they agree almost without exception in 
admitting that matter and mind are the two essential elements of all 
reality. This conception, the development of which may be traced back 
through the philosophy of the Fathers of the Church to Plato, was 
given its modern expression by Descartes and Spinoza. Thought and 
extension are the two fundamental qualities of beings; that which thinks 
is mind, that which has extension is matter. The defect to be found in 
this definition, namely, that the mutability of all existence with respect 
to thought needs no further explanation (for thought implies change), 
whereas, on the other hand, in the idea of extension mutability is not 
connoted, is remedied by the fact that all change in that which has exten- 
sion or in matter is ascribed to motion. As may at once be seen, this 
further conception has the majority in its favor even down to our days. 

This way of thinking has obviously arisen from the notion that there 
is so great a difference between the intellectual and the physical phenomena 
that the formation of an idea embracing both seems impossible and 


(1) In a very recent publication, H. Landolt has stated that in his latest experiments, 
carried on with all measures of precaution, changes of weight in the course of chemi- 
cal processes have proved to be real and unmistakeable. 
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therefore is not to be attempted. To be sure, Spinoza especially has 
postulated the unity of mind and matter, and by the remark that thought 
and extension are two different aspects of one and the same absolute 
entity has sought to define this unity. But beyond the desire to establish 
this unity he has made no headway, for he has not explained how these 
two so different things can be aspects of the same entity, he has 
sought to extricate himself from the difficulty by using illustrations and 
comparisons. 

Now we may always admit the possibility that the world known to 
us cannot be solved in better terms, and that, therefore, that theory is a 
proper statement of the sum total of our knowledge, but we must ever 
lay it down as a fact that these two worlds, the physical and the intellect- 
ual, react upon each other and mutually influence each other in their 
changes. They must, therefore, have some definite relation to each other 
and this fact has been given expression in only an unsatisfactory way by 
the systems of philosophy of Descartes and Spinoza. For if we do not 
know in what way and according to what laws the mutual reaction of 
these two worlds upon each other takes place, then we cannot predict the 
influence which a voluntary or an involuntary change in the one will have 
upon the other. Therefore, we would fail to understand countless phe- 
nomena which are of essential importance for the make-up of our lives. 

So, then, we see at once that the philosophical development returns 
ever with unflagging energy to the question, how the reciprocal action 
between mind and body is to be conceived. Even so profound a thinker 
as Leibnitz cannot see any other way out of the difficulty but that of 
assuming a preéstablished harmony between the two worlds, which in 
themselves are wholly independent of each other. And that this problem 
has even in our day lost none of its acute interest, is revealed at once by 
a glance at the philosophical literature of the present moment, for this 
literature is full of endeavors to bring the theory of psycho-physical par- 
allelism (which is nothing but a repeated statement and not a solution of 
the old problem) into some intelligible form that will be compatible with 
our other forms of thought. 

The continual and ever repeated experience of the failure of these 
attempts at unifying the two, necessarily led long since to the inquiry, 
whether the unsurmountable difficulty is not perhaps to be sought in the 
way in which the problem is stated. In fact, if into the problem there 
are admitted assumptions which are incorrect or inappropriate, then no 
amount of acuteness can lead to a satisfactory answer. If we cannot in 
any way bring about a proper union of the two ideas, matter and mind, 
although the basal facts of the two ideas constantly and everywhere reveal 
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to us the close relations between the two, then there arises the suspicion 
that these two ideas have been themselves formed in an inadequate way. 
It may be conjectured that in them elements have been left out of consid- 
eration, or that elements have been taken into consideration, whose 
presence or absence would be necessary for the purpose. We shall 
examine both ideas in this direction, that is, we shall ascertain whether 
the presumptions to which the two ideas give occasion agree with experi- 
ence and therefore permit us to draw a safe conclusion as to the future. 

In so far now as the idea of matter is concerned, this has been so 
framed as to give expression to the fact that we know countless things in 
our exterior world, to which we cannot ascribe any intellectual nature, 
that is, things whose behavior and mode of action show no resemblance 
at all with those of beings endowed with the power of thought, sensa- 
tion, and volition. Such especially are phenomena of the inanimate 
world, physical phenomena in the widest sense of the term, including 
the chemical on the one side, and the astronomical on the other. 

If we ask whether with the idea of matter we have obtained a per- 
fect description of phenomena of this class, then we must at once answer, 
No. It is true that it was possible for Descartes to think that he had 
accomplished this purpose. For, since he thought that he could reduce 
all physical phenomena to extension and motion, his idea of matter, into 
which these two qualities had been expressly admitted, necessarily seemed 
sufficient to him. 

In the further development of physics this assumption has been 
proved erroneous. For example, the impossibility, proved by experiments 
on an extensive scale, of changing one chemical element into another, 
stands in so surprising a contrast with the ease with which we may change 
any extension or form into any other, and likewise any kind of motion 
into any other, that hitherto no one has really succeeded in giving from a 
mechanical standpoint any plausible explanation of this fact of experience. 
Rather does experience compel us to recognize the impossibility of change 
in the chemical elements, and therewith admit the fact that there are various 
kinds of “matter,” which cannot be reduced to form and motion merely. 

Furthermore, physics has made us acquainted with phenomena, which, 
although they belong to the inanimate world, do not permit of being 
conceived in a material way. Such are found particularly in the domains 
of light, electricity, and heat. As is known, the attempt was first made 
through the assumption of a light matter, an electric fluid, and a heat sub- 
stance, to include these things in the concept of matter. But since the 
property of form or definite occupancy of space could not be demon- 
strated for them, the attempt had to be given up at once. Of decided 
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influence, also, was the circumstance that these things showed themselves 
to be independent of weight and mass, properties which, as a result of the 
discoveries of Newton, it had been the habit to assume were present in 
all true matter. 

As a result of the similar development that began with Galileo, the 
idea of force came to the front and displaced that of motion in the 
description of mechanical phenomena. This happened again on account 
of the incomparably greater ratio of prevision that was attained. Gali- 
leo had already shown how the movements of heavy bodies in the neigh- 
borhood of the earth’s surface could by means of this idea be stated in 
very simple formula, if one employed the idea of force for the purpose, 
and Newton had by a further very simple addition extended the utility of 
this idea to the whole domain of astronomical bodies and movements. 

After the movements in the great domain of the stars had thus been 
reduced to some few simple formula, which made it possible to predict 
their groupings for years and centuries, there seemed feasible an extension 
of the use of these formula in a direction which would permit the laws 
discovered to be applied in a similar fashion to the world of atoms, Ever 
since antiquity people had been accustomed to the thought that all things 
were made up of small corpuscles, whose movements controlled their 
action; and Descartes had developed the thought in his own way. Now 
that the laws of motion had been ascertained for the heavenly bodies, it 
seemed simply a question of the application of these laws, in order to 
explain all other physical phenomena, even though, apart from their 
movements, little was known about the celestial bodies. So, also, 
we see that Newton in his “Optics” after explaining the phenomena of 
light attempted all sorts of physical and chemical applications of his ideas ; 
but he did it only in the form of “Queries” that were to be the subject 
of future elaboration. 

Today it must be acknowledged that the results aimed at in this way 
have been far from answering our expectations. Newton’s mechanical 
theory of light phenomena has been generally abandoned, however readily 
we have acknowledged and accepted his definite experimental advance- 
ment of the problem. And in chemistry the development of the funda- 
mental idea of a theory of chemical affinity had not been carried out 
until the attempt had been given up to ascribe this affinity to an attraction 
of the atoms to each other, and instead thereof we had formed the ideas, 
free from hypothesis and based on experiments, of concentration and 
reaction velocity. 

Now, summing up this development briefly, we find that the pair of 
ideas, extension and motion, has, as a result of the development in science, 
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been replaced by the pair, substance and force. But the inadequacy 
which had occasioned this change was remedied thereby only imperfectly. 
Nay, the state of affairs had really become worse, for to the irreconcil- 
able duality of body and soul or of matter and mind there was now added 
the duality of substance and force, which was much more difficult to 
combine than the old duality of extension and motion, since in this Jatter 
there existed at least an apparent connection. In truth, what is the 
relation between force and substance? A subordination of the one idea 
to the other is not possible, since each of them has characteristics that 
are lacking in the other. It is even less feasible to place them beside 
each other in independent relations, for experience acquaints us neither 
with substance without force nor with force without substance. 

From this we may judge already of the fate of the endeavors at once 
begun to make it possible to have the one idea conveyed within the other. 
In Boskowich’s theory the attempt has been made to find force without 
substance in the composition of the world, by attaching force to points 
which, apart from their position in space, were supposed to have no other 
property. The opposite course has proved, in the long run, to be just 
as little practicable. Within the kinetic molecular hypothesis, the 
development of which was begun with great hopes in these last thirty 
years, the endeavor has been made in vain to substitute motion again for 
force. Even though a portion of the phenomena might thus be described 
after a fashion, vast domains (for example, that of electricity) still 
remained inaccessible, especially all those in which the idea of weight and 
mass do not play any part. 

So the formation of these ideas of extension-motion and substance- 
force, of substance-motion and extension-force has steadily failed to 
fulfil the purposes for which they were formed. The same must be said 
of the idea of soul or mind. It was created in order to express the 
peculiar nature of sensation, thought, and volition as opposed to physical 
things. It has been successful in making this distinction, but at the same 
time the necessary consideration of the connections has been left out of 
view. The separation had been made much more absolute than had been 
intended, and it was no longer possible to unite the severed parts in the 
a way that the facts demanded. And in truth, as time went on, the con- 
nection between the two domains revealed itself as ever closer, so that the 
impropriety of that separation was found ever greater. 

Considerations like the foregoing are generally put forward only when 
their author thinks that he knows a means by which he may overcome 
the drawbacks whose harmful nature he has so forcibly described. Such 
is really the case here; I think that I can demonstrate that a course lies 
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open before us, by which the inadequacies and difficulties of the older 
views may be avoided. ‘There is really an idea which bridges over not 
only the chasm between force and substance but also that between mind 
and matter, and which is of a nature sufficiently manifold to embrace the 
totality of our experiences, the interior as well as the exterior." 

, This idea we term energy. 

It is known how the idea of energy arose. It has been demonstrated 
by Mayer, Joule, and Helmholtz, that there is an immaterial factor, that 
is, one endowed with neither weight nor mass, which in a quantitative 
way is just as unchangeable as the mass and weight of material substances, 
and which exactly like these latter can undergo qualitative trans- 
formations of all kinds. But while the power of transformation 
in material things is not unlimited, but rather by the chemical law of the 
preservation of the elements is confined to very definite limits, that other 
factor, energy, may be converted from every one of its forms into every 
other; and its power of transformation is therefore unlimited. Herein 
exists already a fundamental advantage of this idea as compared with that 
of matter, since in this way it acquires the property of comprehending in 
a uniform fashion the whole domain of the corresponding phenomena. 

At once we may so understand the state of affairs due to the imma- 
terial nature of energy as to seek to substitute the idea of energy for that 
of force. The opinion that this can be done has been quite widespread 
and will still continue to be the predominant view. An important 
advantage would result from it, for while the idea of force has an exact 
sense only in mechanics and can be carried over into the other domains 
of physics only in an hypothetical and correspondingly uncertain way, 
the idea of energy finds everywhere its definite and exact application as 
a result of the law of quantitative conversion. 

But the utility of the idea of energy is really much greater. It may 
be substituted not only for force, but also for matter. In order to demon- 
strate this in all particulars, an excursion through the whole domain of 
physics would be required. For that, space is here lacking; moreover, 
it has already been done in another place.’ 

I will here seek to do the same thing in a briefer way. 


(1) Iam, of course, aware of the fact that in the further course of its development, 
my solution of the problem will also meet with difficulties and insufficiencies. Such 
obstacles, however, usually appear only when the essential parts of the new conception 
have been exhausted. That we are still far removed from such a period needs no 
proof, since now for the first time the application of the new idea to the old problems 
is attempted and, therefore, there can as yet be no question of its being exhausted. 


(2) W. Ostwald, Vorlesungen uber Naturphilosophie, Leipzig, 1902. 
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Physics concerns itself directly with the changes which take place in 
the outer world (in so far as they come to our knowledge). Now it may 
be proved that every change, and consequently every process, may be 
fully described by a statement of the kind and amount of energy, con- 
sidered with respect to time and place, that has undergone conversion. 
This is true particularly of the processes by which the apparatus of the 
senses is put in activity; such processes may ever be reduced to exchanges 
of energy as between the outer world and the apparatus of the senses. 
So it is that the sum total of the experiences out of which we construct 
our outer world consists in the exchanges of energy that have been 
experienced. It necessarily follows that the idea of energy must be 
ample enough to represent the amount of experience that has been 
accomplished by its aid. In fact, the attempt to carry out this principle 
has met with confirmation in all particulars. The idea of energy has 
not only been everywhere ample enough (along with that of space and 
time), but it has thus far continued to be the only means of making 
possible a statement of experience which is free from hypotheses, that is, 
one by which the especial concepts requisite in each individual domain 
shall be composed of demonstrable and, if possible, measurable properties 
to be found in the domain in question. 

It can futher be demonstrated that the characteristic properties of 
matter, its inertia or mass, and its weight, prove to be especial aspects or 
factors of certain forms of energy, of the energy of motion and of that 
of distance. By the term matter, we therefore indicate only certain 
complex forms of energy embracing the aforesaid kinds of energy. The 
law of the conservation of mass and the law of inertia or the law of the 
conservation of the centre of gravity are merely particular instances of 
a much more general law of conservation, which concerns a large class 
of factors of energy (the capacity-factors). Consequently, we should 
not place the so-called law of the conservation of matter, which is more 
properly to be called the law of the conservation of mass, weight, and the 
elements, on the same plane with the law of the conservation of energy. 
The latter is by far the more universal, and the former group of laws 
plays, in comparison with the law of energy, a much more subordinate 
part. That so many earthly phenomena have to do with weight and 
mass is only the consequence of a process of selection, since the complex 
forms of energy that are destitute of weight and mass cannot persist on 
the earth’s surface, and therefore cannot come to our knowledge. 

In this way, concerning which particulars may be consulted in the 
book already mentioned, the dual nature of force and substance may be 
abandoned, since they disappear within an idea embracing them both. 
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Now there arises the following problem. If, in the other pair of ideas, 
mind-matter, we substitute energy for the second member, then there 
results the pair, mind-energy. In what relation do these two things stand 
to each other; do they form an irreconcilable opposition or may they be 
unified ? 

This question has already been asked several times in other connec- 
tions; it has usually been determined in the negative sense. A careful 
consideration of all the arguments known to me, both pro and contra, has 
led me to conclude that it may be answered in the affirmative. J deem 
it possible to subordinate to the idea of energy the totality of psychical 
phenomena. 

To begin with, all psychologists agree with the physiologists in 
believing that not a single psychical process is carried out without the 
occurrence of a “simultaneous” physical process. But hitherto in our 
conception of nature, it has been the feeling that a physical process is a 
material one, and that what is psychical cannot be comprehended under 
the idea of matter, so that it was necessary to arrange the two things side 
by side, and there resulted the modern form of psycho-physical parallelism. 
To our mind, the word “ material” is first of all to be replaced by that 
of “energetic”; the principle that no psychical process is carried out 
without a change of energy in the organism will continue to be quite 
generally admitted and we may accept it as correct. 

Now while with matter we can only codrdinate the psychical 
phenomena, and that, too, on the assumption that all material processes 
are mechanical, nothing prevents our subordinating them to the energetic 
phenomena or including them within these latter. In all that we know 
of intellectual processes, there is nothing to hinder us from regarding 
them as a particular form of energetic activity. The exhaustion of the 
human organism (that is, the excessive use of its supply of energy), 
unfortunately so common nowadays, as a result of excessive intellectual 
labor, compels us formally to such an assumption. So, also, in the lan- 
guage of almost all nations there is included in the idea of woré intellectual 
activity as well as the generation of mechanical energy (both of which 
are carried on at the expense of the supply of chemical energy in the 
organism) and has, therefore, since the earliest times furnished a basis for 
the idea of psychical energy. 

The appearance of physical energy is associated with the presence of 
nervous organs and its production becomes impossible if these organs are 
destroyed, or if the requisite amount of convertible energy (mostly of a 
chemical kind) is not at their disposal. . This parallels the fact that, for 
example, especial adjustments of chemical energy must be present (in 
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Volta’s pile), in order that electrical energy may be generated from 
chemical energy, and that with the consumption of the latter the pile 
can produce no more. Only we must perforce regard it as much 
more complex and difficult to state the conditions under which psychical 
energy arises than those concerning the rise of electrical energy. 

Occasionally it has been alleged, in opposition to the possibility of an 
assumption like ours, that with the destruction of the nervous apparatus 
psychical energy in the organism is likewise destroyed and therefore dis- 
appears, which contradicts the law of the conservation of energy. But 
since this latter law holds only for the sum total of all kinds of energy, there 
is no contradiction in the fact that one of the forms in question disappears 
entirely under certain definite conditions, in order to be converted into 
other forms. As, moreover, nothing opposes the rise, in the case of the 
disappearance of intellectual energy, of an equivalent amount of another 
form, for example, of heat, clearly no contradiction exists. On the 
contrary the disappearance of one form of energy and the rise of an 
equivalent quantity of another form is certainly the typical phenomena to 
which all physical processes may be reduced. Thus, for example, the 
electrical energy of a charged conductor disappears entirely when it is put 
in contact with the earth, in order to convert itself into heat in the con- 
necting wire. 

Whether psychical energy is to be regarded as a form of energy in 
and for itself, like heat or kinetic energy, or whether it is only a particu- 
lar of several combination energies, as is known to be the case with 
sound and is probably so with light, must here remain undetermined. I 
should not be able to allege any arguments for or against the one or the 
other view. The absence of such arguments is an indication that the 
determining of the alternative within the range of our present knowledge 
can have no influence on the main question. 

The main question is this: whether the peculiar properties of the 
psychical phenomena permit them to be included in the idea of energy, or 
whether, as in the theory of psycho-physical parallelism, the psychical phe- 
nomena must be regarded as accompanying the energetic phenomena, 
which, to be sure, always appear simultaneously with them, but in their 
essence differ from them. I have been able to find nothing which can 
be brought against this first view except that it is an unusual one; this, 
of course, is no real objection. 

What seems to be most difficult is to comprehend the fact of self- 
consciousness, the ego or the personality, as a phenomenon of energetics. 
Yet, to me it seems that this difficulty is lessened by the fact that by no 
means all psychical processes are carried on within our self-conscious- 
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ness. We may very often note, by observed results, that psychical 
processes have taken place in our nervous system and our central organ of 
which details have escaped our consciousness, and we are obliged to 
admit in general the possibility of unconscious psychical processes. If, 
then, consciousness is not really a general property of psychical processes, 
the difficulty of explaining the ego does not pertain to the question of 
a general conception of psychical phenomena, but is irrespective of the 
general conception and belongs within the especial domain of psychology. 

I should hope not to be so far misunderstood as to be thought to deem 
the energetic nature of psychical phenomena something fully proved. In 
order to adduce such a proof, it would be necessary to show that, with 
the appearance of psychical energy, a corresponding quantity of another 
(for example, chemical) energy disappears, and that the equivalent thereof 
cannot be shown to be present in another form. On the other hand, 
with the disappearance of psychical energy its equivalent should reappear 
(for example, in the form of heat). Up to the present, no attempt has 
been made to give a clear and unmistakeable answer to this question. 
Besides, the exceedingly great difficulties in the way of such experiments 
are obvious. But I do not look upon them as impossible, and an experi- 
mental determination of this fundamental problem is within the bounds 
of human capability. 

Until this determination has been brought about, it will certainly be 
proper to examine from all sides the idea of the energetic nature of 
psychical processes. The extent to which we facilitate and simplify our 
understanding of the things of reality, and therefore, also, our prevision 
as to future happenings, justifies every effort in this direction. 





THE PSYCHIC LIFE OF FISHES 
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r “HE psychic mechanism of any creature has the same purpose 
biologically as its sense organs, nerves, and muscles, namely, to 
become keenly sensitive to the favorable and unfavorable features 

of environment and active in seizing upon the one and escaping the other. 

One of the first questions about the psychic life of fishes will therefore 

be: To what do they respond? what senses have they? 

The best observations yet made upon this question are contained in a 
paper by Bateson, and from that source mainly the following items are 
summarized.‘ A few have been drawn from a study of fish memory by 
Edinger, to which fuller reference will be made presently, and from other 
sources. 

Most fishes seek their food by sight, and some seem to have good 
powers of discrimination as is shown by their peculiarities in taking or 
refusing artificial bait. Their eyes are adapted for near vision, three or 
four feet or less, but they can recognize the approach of a person at 
fifteen feet. They do not see well equally in all directions; quite a num- 
ber appear oblivious to food lying on the bottom and take it, if at all, as 
it falls through the water. The brilliant colors of many marine animals 
and plants would make probable a corresponding ability in fishes to dis- 
criminate colors, and there is some casual observation that indicates that 
they have this power; they seem at least to recognize attendants by the 
color of their clothing. Special tests of the color sense of fishes, however, 
have so far had little or no result. 

From their other senses the thirty-four species of sight feeders studied 
by Bateson seemed to get little help. None showed any excitement when 
the juice of food was put into the tank. A few, however, when not too 
hungry, would sample the food by smell, taste, or touch, before taking it. 

About a dozen species, including the skate, conger, rockling, sole, 
and other night feeders, seem to sense their food habitually by smell. 
The juice of a squid poured into the water, even in the day time, would 
soon bring them out of hiding and keep them hunting for a considerable 
time, feeling about with noses, barbels, or other tactile organs. Some of 
these fishes could undoubtedly see moving objects, but they behaved in 


(1) Bateson, The Sense Organs and Perceptions of Fishes; with Remarks on the Supply 
of Bait, in the Journal of the Marine Biological Association of the United Kingdom, 
N. S., vol. i., 1889-90, pp. 225-256. 


Copyright, 1903, Frederick A. Richardson, all rights reserved. 
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the same way whether food was present or not, by day or by night, and 
(in the case of the rockling and conger) whether they could see or had 
lost their eyes. When, on the contrary, the olfactory surfaces in their 
nostrils had been destroyed, these same two species were unresponsive to 
food at a distance and would take it only if it was brought very near. 
Such visual sensations as they have seem to be connected with other 
activities than that of feeding; in other words, only a portion of their vis- 
ual sensations has any meaning for them. Bateson’s observations on this 
point are so interesting and throw so much light on the general question 
of fish intelligence that I give them in his own words :— 


‘¢ Positive evidence as to the class of objects which they distinguish is difficult to 
obtain owing to the general absence of facial or other expressions among fishes ; and it 
should always be remembered that the fact that animals take no notice of objects is no 
proof that they do not see them. For example, wrasses, mullet, and other fishes with 
excellent sight take no notice of a handkerchief suddenly flipped against the glass of 
the tank in which they are, which would scare away a terrestrial animal ; but it is per- 
fectly certain that they see the handkerchief, for they will snap at a worm hanging by 
a thread or sticking to the outside of the glass. Similarly they take no notice of a 
straight wire held up and waved outside the tank, but if the wire be bent into a sinuous 
curve like the body of a swimming worm they (pollack) will often dash at the glass in 
the attempt to seize it. It would appear, however, that fish are by no means slow at 
gaining knowledge of this kind. A curious instance of this kind occurred in the case 
of the rockling (Motella tricirrata). When I first began to observe the mode of feed- 
ing of this fish I was inclined to believe that it did not see worms, etc., thrown in for 
food. As mentioned above, it does not come towards them until they have been for 
some time in the water, and then, moving its head and fins, it swims wildly about 
until it comes in contact with the food, even though it be hanging freely in the 
water directly in the line of sight. But one of these fishes which has been 
living for some months in a shallow tank has been constantly fed by persons leaning 
over the top; and now when hungry not only comes up and splashes on the surface of 
the water as soon as any one approaches, but will lift its head out of the water to snap 
at the fingers held above the surface, which it obviously sees and recognizes. When 
last observed, however, it still did not appear to have learned to recognize a worm 
swimming in the water, but only the presence of the person feeding it. When it is 
remembered that this fish naturally hunts by scent, the acquirement of this new instinct 
seems somewhat remarkable, and suggests that it is not the vision which is defective 
but the power of appreciation. Being a nocturnal animal, it must be supposed to have 
never seen food, or to have seen it so rarely that it made no impression on it. These 
considerations suggest the possibility that these fishes may in the course of time learn 
to distinguish food by sight as they are now habitually fed by day.” * 


The tactile sensations of fishes have already been referred to. Some 
species are provided with special tactile organs in the barbels attached 
about the mouth, or, in the case of the gurnard, in a finger-like adaptation 


(1) Bateson, op. cit., pp. 238 f. 
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of several of the forward rays of the pectoral fins, while still others make 
use of these fins entire. But apart from special organs fishes seem very 
sensitive to excitation of a tactile character conveyed through the water, 
such as jars, changes of pressure, and the like. Fishes that have lost 
their sight have no difficulty in avoiding large objects thrust into the tank, 
apparently because the object cannot be put in without disturbing the 
water; for if a wire net is put in when the fish are at a distance they may 
run into it. So keen is their sensibility, however, that even a single wire 
will be avoided if a finger is placed on the top of it, the movement com- 
municated to it by the finger being sufficient to warn the fish. Professor 
Eigenmann also reports a similar refinement of tactile sensations in the 
blind fish, Amblyopsis, and its congener, Chelogaster : — 


‘¢ Chologaster papilliferus, a relative of the blind fishes, living in springs, detects 
its prey by its tactile organs, not by its eyes. A crustacean may be crawling in plain 
view without exciting any interest unless it comes in close proximity to the head of the 
fish, when it is located with precision and secured. The action is in very strong con- 
trast to that of a sunfish, which depends on its eyes to locate its prey. A Gammarus 
[a small crustacean] seen swimming rapidly through the water and approaching a 
Chologaster from behind and below was captured by an instantaneous movement of the 
Chologaster when it came in contact with its head. The motion brought the head of 
the Chologaster in contact with the stem of a leaf, and instantly it tried to capture this 
also. Since the aquarium was well lighted, the leaf in plain sight, it must have been 
seen and avoided if the sense of sight and not that of touch were depended upon. In 
Amblyopsis, the largest of the blind fishes of the American caves, the batteries of tactile 
organs form ridges projecting beyond the general surface of the skin. Its prey, since 
it lives in the dark and its eyes are mere vestiges, is located entirely by its tactile 
organs. This is done with as great accuracy as could be done with the best of eyes 
in the light, but only when its prey is in close proximity to the head. Coarser vibra- 
tions in the water are not perceived or are ignored, and apparently stationary objects 
are not perceived when the fish approaches them. If a rod is held in the hand, the 
fish always perceives it when within about half an inch of it, and backs water with its 
pectorals. If the head of a fish is approached with a rod, the direction from whence 
it comes is always perceived and the correct motion made to avoid it. This reaction 
is much more intense in the more active young than in the adult. One young, about 
ten mm. long, determined with as great precision the direction from which a needle 
was coming as any fish with perfect eyes could possibly have done. It reacted properly 
to avoid the needle, and this without getting excited about it.’’ ! 


It is not unlikely, on the other hand, that tactile sensations may be 
wholly neglected when they have no definite meaning in fish experience. 
Some aquarian fishes may be touched freely on various portions of the 
body without being frightened, if the person keeps out of sight and does 
not move the fish bodily. 


(1) Personal communication to Prof. C. O. Whitman, reported by him in his lecture 
on Animal Behavior, Woods Holl Biological Lectures, 1898, pp. 303 f. 
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It is probable that extreme tactile sensibility is at the bottom of the 
reputed ability of fishes to hear. Bateson observes that some, though not 
all, of his fishes were startled by blasting in the neighborhood of the 
laboratory ; none, however, took notice of sounds made in the air. The 
study of fish hearing has been continued by Kreidl and Lee,’ who have 
found that when other means of perception are wholly excluded (vision, 
jars, etc.) fishes do not respond to sounds. Nevertheless, it cannot be 
denied that their sensitiveness to jars is so great that they may perhaps at 
times react to water vibrations caused by sound waves in the air, and thus 
indirectly to the sounds.? 

When Bateson’s work was published it was judged that some fishes, 
at least, had sensations of taste because of their behavior in the presence 
of food, but exact information extended little further. It is known now 
that certain fishes have sense organs closely resembling the “ taste buds” 
of other vertebrates, located not only in the parts about the mouth, but 
also distributed widely over the whole surface of the body. Special 
experiments of Herrick’s on catfishes have proved the gustatory function 
of these organs.3 He finds it probable “that the sense of sight plays 
very little part, the sense of smell and the sense of touch considerable 
parts, but the sense of taste clearly the chief part in their detection of 
food. These fishes appear to taste not only in the mouth, but by contact 
with sapid substances by the barblets or skin of the body at any point as 
far back as the root of the tail fin.” 

Of other sorts of sensation, particularly of heat and cold, those 
brought about directly or indirectly by muscular contraction, and those 
from the visceral apparatus, there is hardly anything to be said. No 
attempt has been made, so far as I know, to study them carefully, and 


(1) Kreidl, Ueber die Perception der Schallwellen bei den Fischen. Pfliger’s Archiv., 
Ixi., 1895, pp. 450-464, and Ein weiterer Versuch uber das angebliche Horen eines 
Glockenzeichens durch die Fische, ibid., \xiii., 1896, pp. 581-586. Lee, The Functions 
of the Ear and the Lateral Line in Fishes, in the American Fournal of Physiology, i., 
1898, pp. 123-144. 

(2) Experiments reported by Parker at the Washington meeting of the American 
Association, Dec.-Jan., 1902-03 (Science, February 13,1903, p. 243), seem to throw 
the question open once more, and make it possible that some fishes actually do respond 
to sound stimuli received by way of the internal ear. 


(3) Herrick, The Sense of Taste im Fishes, report of a paper read at the Pittsburg 
meeting of the American Association, June-July, 1902, (Science, August 29, 1902, 
p- 345). Cf. also the report of a paper by the same investigator read at the Washing- 
ton meeting of the Association, Dec.-Jan., 1902-03 (Scsence, February 13, 1903, 
p- 251). 
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we can only conjecture with more or less plausibility that fish may have 
them. The work of Professor Lee and others' has shown that fishes 
possess the physiological apparatus necessary for adjusting themselves to 
rotary movements and the force of gravity, and for regulating the force 
and distance of their movements of progression. These movements are 
so accurately adjusted that blind fish, though they move freely, do not 
run into the walls of the aquarium. How far they have the correspond- 
ing sensations we do not know. Sensations of this kind usually come 
but little into human consciousness. 

It is uncertain, also, how far fishes feel pain. The evidence for it is 
general and indirect, and there are many things that seem to point the 
other way. It is not enough that they show the bodily signs of pain, 
movements of resistance or flight, for these may be purely reflex, as are 
almost certainly the analogous reactions of still lower creatures.? Fish 
that have carried off hooks in portions of their bodies that might be 
expected to be exquisitely sensitive are occasionally taken, and instances 
are reported of their return to bite again after severe mutilation. Nor- 
man observed that sharks and flounders on the operating tables at Woods 
Holl reacted slightly or not at all when portions of their heads were cut 
away to lay bare their semi-circular canals, provided only that the stream 
of sea water was kept flowing through their mouths and gills to enable 
them to breathe. On the other hand, the existence of sensations of pain 
in the case of the higher animals can hardly be doubted ; and if resistance 
is no proof of the presence of pain, the absence of resistance can hardly 
serve as proof of the absence of pain. Richet thinks that we may take 
the capacity to learn as a criterion.3 A creature that could learn would 
profit by the association of a powerful deterrent with harmful acts or 
objects; a creature that could not learn but depended for preservation 
entirely upon the inherited capacities of its nervous system, would receive 
no benefit from it. Richet seems to doubt whether batrachians and fishes 
have such sensations. The question is certainly an extremely difficult 
one and can be settled only by a careful study of the whole behavior 
of the animal in question. 

A set of sense organs along both sides of the head and body in fishes, 


(1) Lee, op cit. 


(z) Norman, Do the Reactions of the Lower Animals Against Injury Indicate Pain 
Sensations? in the American Fournal of Physiology, iii., 1899-1900, pp. 271-284 ; also 
Woods Holl Biological Lectures, 1898, pp. 235-241. 


(3) Richet, Erude biologique sur la douleur, in the Proceedings of the Third Inter- 
national Congress of Psychologists in Munich, 1896, pp. 21-39. Reprinted also in the 
Revue Scientifique (4), vi., 1896, pp. 225-232. 
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the “organs of the lateral line,” have sometimes been supposed to serve 
for sensations of some sort not shared by man, but the best evidence 
points to their connection with the perception of movements or resistance 
in the water. They might thus serve indirectly for the maintenance of 
equilibrium ; Bateson doubts if they do so directly. 

Fishes are well equipped with sense organs, as the summary just given 
shows; they may have all, and certainly have most, of the senses 
possessed by other vertebrates; but something more is necessary if they 
are fairly to be credited with a mind. They must be able to learn, 
must profit in some degree by experience. 

The fact that fishes can learn is established for most aquarian forms 
by their coming to expect food when they see the keeper approach at 
feeding time, and some individuals even overcome their instinctive wari- 
ness so far as to allow themselves to be handled, 

A mud fish (Cobitis fossilis) repeatedly caught by the attendant when 
cleaning the aquarium, comes finally to slip into his hand of its own 
accord and to lie curled up there; trout fed by an attendant in uniform 
swim close to any one wearing a similar uniform; fish which usually swim 
up to the attendant make haste in the opposite direction if he carries a net. 
Sometimes these artificial habits persist through a considerable interval of 
time, reappearing when original conditions are restored. Fish which had 
become tame in an aquarium were timid, as is usually the case, when 
transferred to a pond, but showed their former tameness at once when 
returned to the aquarium after an interval of four months. Fish learn 
with great promptness to avoid persons that have abused them or places 
where they have been frightened. A tame trout lifted from the water by 
its tail kept away from its tormentor for several days after the experience; 
and fish which congregated near the surface in an eddy of a sluice-way 
soon learned to remain nearer the bottom after they had been attacked by. 
fish-eating birds. , 

Their ability to learn is uneven, howo”es 4 few things they learn 
quickly, others with great difficulty, the difference depen ding perhaps on_ 


. . . i ve 
the strength of the instinctive tendency against which the new habit hag | 
to — head, or the instinctive direction of the fish’s powers of 
‘ P 
Pprehension. Bateson reports, for example, that none of his fishes 


seemed to learn permanently the nature of the plate-glass wall of the 


(1) These instances are taken from a large number gathered by Professor Edinger from 


prise and keepers of aquariums. See his paper entitled, Have Fishes Memory ? 
_ tems to the Neurological Section of the Congress of German Scientists rat 
uysiciams at Munich, 1899, translated in the Ann 
sicia ual Report ji i 
Institution for 1899, Washington, 1901, PP. 375-394. a 
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tank, the same fish knocking his head time and again against the wall in 
trying to get at things on the outside. After a number of trials the fish 
would stop for the time, but some, even after a year in the aquarium, were 
not able to carry over the memory from one occasion to another with 
sufficient clearness to restrain them from snapping at tempting objects on 
the outside. But fish that had lost their sight, on the other hand, learned 
to avoid obstacles against which they had swum but a single time. The 
fact that fish fail to learn any particular thing does not prove their gen- 
eral inability to learn. The thing required may not be in the line of their 
aptitude. 

Of specific experiments on the educability of fishes there have been 
very few. Dr. Edward L. Thorndike has tested the salt water minnow 
(Fundulus) and found that it can learn its way through a series of pierced 
partitions, gradually eliminating blundering, and shortening the time.of its 
transit ;* and years ago Mobius observed that a pike could be taught 
not to attack small fish upon which it was accustomed to feed. The 
original account of Mobius’ experiment not being accessible to me, I cite 
the summary given by Darwin :— 


‘*¢ A curious case has been given by Professor Mébius, of a pike, separated by a 
plate of glass from an adjoining aquarium stocked with fish, and who often dashed him- 
self with such violence against the glass in trying to catch the other fishes, that he was 
sometimes completely stunned. The pike went on thus for three months, but at last 
learned caution, and ceased to strike the glass. The plate of glass was then removed, 
but the pike would not attack these particular fishes, though .he would devour others 
which were afterwards introduced, so strongly was the idea of a violent shock asso- 
ciated in his feeble mind with the attempt on his former neighbors.’’? 


Doubt has been cast on these results by Bateson and Edinger,3 but appar- 
ently without careful repetition of the experiment itself. ‘Bateson suggests 
“that perhaps the result of the famous experiment of ‘Mobius has’ been 
wrongly interpreted,” and, that ‘the explanation should perhaps be 
referred to that paradoxical instinct which is widely developed ‘among 
animals of many kinds, in obedience to which they occasionally do not 


(1) Thorndike, A Note om the Psychology of Fishes, in the American Naturalist, ‘xxxiii.; 
1899, pp. 923-925. Professor Herrick also finds, op. cit., that catfish.can learn to.adjust 
their reactions to varied sensory experiences. He says: * Gustatory and tactile sen- 
sations arising in these cutaneous areas commonly codperate in evoking the reflex of 
seizing food, but by training, the fishes can be taught to discriminate _between the 
gustatory and the tactile —: in the stimulus and to respond only when, both are 
present, ignoring simple contacts.” ial 
(2) Descent of Man, pp. 75 f. ; cot woLLBtRIU 
(3) Bateson, op. cit.; Edinger, op. cit. 
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eat or molest those with whom they are constantly associated.” It is 
difficult, of course, to say why the fish refrain, but a parallel experiment, — 
carried out three or four years ago in Clark University Laboratory by Dr. — 
Norman Triplett with two perch instead of a pike, seemed to confirm the 
original experiment in its essential particulars." While Dr. Triplett’s 
perch never perhaps reached a point where, if they had been long without ' 
food, and if the smaller fish began darting about wildly, they would not 
seize it, yet they did come gradually to refrain under ordinary conditions " 
of hunger. The very imperfection of the learning gave opportunity for 
observing the inhibitory influence of recent experience in struggle with © 
the older reflex tendency. And the interpretation, which looks upon 
the matter as one of education, is made more natural by the fact that the 
perch learned at the same time to keep from striking the glass partition 
in their ordinary swimming to and fro, and when it was removed hesitated 
at first to cross the region where it had stood formerly. 

These observations and experiments leave no doubt that fish of the” 
species tried are able to learn, that they have what Professor Loeb calls 
“associative memory,” and thus a rudimentary intelligence. Whether 
such memory as they possess requires the assumption that they also have 
some sort of consciousness is an open question, Edinger thinks it at 
present an insoluble one. He says :-— 


**I found no observation making inevitable the opinion that fishes not merely 
are open to impressions but are actually aware of them, and that they were: in-a 
single instance influenced by them to change their conduct in a way possible only . 
when an impression has been observed, has been meditated on, and is applied in a 
subsequent emergency. All the phenomena were capable of a simpler explanation. 
For a stimulus to evoke a secondary effect it must not necessarily be observed, and its” 
later application does not absolutely demand conscious memory.’” 2 ‘Jia 


Here, as with so many psychological questions, much turns. on the, 
meaning attributed to the terms used. Edinger seems to be speaking of, 
reflective consciousness which is indeed unlikely in fishes. But conscious-; 
ness in general is an affair of infinite gradations, and that some of its low 
and twilight forms should be present in fishes would seem much less 
improbable. To this we shall return in another connection.“ 

So far we have said nothing about the instincts of fishes; we can. 
now turn to them with advantage. An instinct, as the, word i is commonly 
used, is thought of as a sort of inner helmsmanm’ who‘ guides his charge 


(1) Triplett, The Educability of the Perch, in the Americas Fournal of Piycbology, vol, 
xii., 1900-01, pp. 354-360. eee es 
(2) Edinger, op. cit., p. 394- 
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through activities whose purpose and method are beyond animal compre- 
hension. In a stricter sense, it is found to be such an adjustment of the 
simple habits of the animal to the special circumstances of his life that 
desirable and sometimes complicated results are brought about without 
foresight on his part. Young chicks, for example, have an instinct to 
follow and nestle under the hen and this results in their securing food and 
protection. When this instinct is examined, however, it is found to be 
the result of two simple adaptations. The chicks tend to follow almost 
any moving object and to nestle under almost any object that is warm. 
This usually attaches them to the hen because she is there to be followed 
and nestled under; but with changed conditions, as, for example, when 
chicks are hatched in an incubator, it might attach them to almost any- 
thing else having the requisite qualifications of movement and warmth. 
The success of an instinct is thus as much an affair of the environment 
as of the animal. The key is made to fit the wards of the lock; the 
opening of the door is an affair of both. In this view an instinct is not 
an explanation but a problem to be explained. And happily in some 
cases at least we are able not only to resolve a complicated instinct into 
its component parts, but even to show with some plausibility how the 
instinct itself has grown up." 

Let us take as a concrete case that of the salmon which has been 
very carefully studied. The main facts with regard to the Sacramento 
salmon (Oncorhynchus tchawytcha), the large salmon of the Pacific coast, 
are these. In the spring and again in the fall, the fish enter the rivers in 
large numbers, generally the rivers in which they themselves were hatched, 
and, after more or less delay in the estuaries, make their way up stream, 
without food and often in the face of great obstacles, to the upper waters, 
sometimes covering distances of many hundreds of miles. The streams 
which receive the spring run are those fed by melting snows and deliver- 
ing a considerable volume of water. The fall runs seem less dependent 
on the volume or temperature of the water though perhaps the flooding 
of the streams by the fall rains is a factor. The fish ascend till stopped 
by insuperable obstacles or (in case of the later comers) till overtaken by 


(1) How futile ‘‘an instinct *’ is as an explanation was never more neatly shown than 
in the following conversation reported as having occurred between a little boy and his 
still smaller sister with reference to a turtle with which they were playing. As the 
turtle crawls about, the little girl asks :— 

«¢ What makes the little turtle crawl away ?”’ 

‘¢ He is looking for water."” 

*¢ How does he know where to look for water ?"’ 

‘¢ Instinct tells him."’ 

‘Is instinct another little turtle ?** 
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the spawning time. When that time arrives, in November or thereabouts, 
the spawning pair seek out a place where the water runs swiftly over a 
gravelly bottom. Over the spot selected the female takes her place and 
extrudes a few eggs. The male immediately follows and emits a portion 
of milt; and thus they alternate every few minutes through a number of 
days. Many of the eggs are carried off down stream by the current and 
devoured by other fishes. A few lodge in the gravel and are thus pro- 
tected. As the spawning progresses, the gravel is dug up from time to 
time by the female with her tail (or, as some say, by the male), with the 
double result of covering with fine silt some of the eggs that have drifted 
off and of building up a little mound of gravel which breaks the force of 
the current and gives lodgment for still more of the eggs. This is the 
“nest” of the salmon. The spawning over, the “nest” is left to its 
fate, while the fish themselves drop down stream with their heads to the 
current. They have often reached the spawning ground much worn by 
the journey and their fast, have been attacked by fungus and parasites, 
and in the end all perish; some, it is said, perish even before they spawn. 
The fry hatch out in about fifty days, and begin to migrate seaward as 
soon as they are well able to swim; most of them go out to sea between 
the middle of January and the middle of March of the next year." 

The migration instinct appears on analysis to be tolerably simple. All 
that is necessary to account for the run of the fish from the ocean to the 
upper waters of the rivers is a tendency to move from warmer toward 
colder water (or from salter to fresher) and a habit of swimming against 
the current. The first turns the fish from the ocean to the estuaries, 
and the second leads them with unerring certainty to the upper reaches 
when they have once come into the river current. That the fish should 
move at this time from warmer to cooler water (or from salter to fresher) 
is very likely dependent upon the gradually ripening condition of their 
reproductive organs, but it need not involve any greater intelligence than 
that required for moving in the direction of increased comfort rather than 
the reverse, for apparently they do not start until the cooler and fresher 
water has reached them in the ocean. 

The tendency to swim against the current seems almost as mechani- 
cal as the turning of a weather-vane to the wind. The fish not only 
swim up stream in the rivers, but in the estuaries, where they are subject 


(1) For further details the reader may consult the article on this salmon by Cloudsley 
Rutter, in the Popular Science Monthly for July, 1902, or the still more popular one 
by the same author in the Overland Monthly for February and March, 1902. See, 
also, the account by David Starr Jordan in the Standard Natural Histery, vol. iii., 
Boston, 1885, reprinted also in his volume of Science Sketches, Chicago, 1888. 
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>toboth river and tidal currents ;. they swim against the rising tide (i. e., 
toward the sea) while it lasts, and against the ebb-tide while that lasts, and 
reach the steady river current in the end only because the river and ebb 


. tide together make the outflow longer than the inflow. The delay thus 


caused in the river mouth has sometimes been described as a playing or 
dallying of the fish before setting out in earnest on his up-stream journey, 
but its real nature is as I have stated. The same thing happens in an 
exaggerated form to fish of various sorts when resting pools are mistak- 
enly placed in the fish-ways intended to help them over dams and up 


_ waterfalls. The pools are full of cross currents or eddies in which the 
. fish seem to get lost, and, instead of making their way up stream, settle 
, down to swimming round and round against the current in the pool." The 


-head-to-current position is a common one with many fishes when lying 
; in the stream; it is the position of the young salmon in their migration 
down river in the spring, and, as already stated, that of the old after 
spawning. It is a good one for breathing, and in the case of the young, 


for feeding. Thus in taking the head-to-current position the fish appears 


to be taking the position of least physiological resistance. If this is so, the 


_Uup-stream swimming might turn out to be, as far as the fish himself is 


concerned, nothing more than an insistent impulse to swim, the current 


determining where. It thus would seem to be only another example of 


the familiar restlessness which so often in other animals heralds the 
approach of the mating season. 

The return to the same river is even simpler. The fish range in the 
ocean but a short distance from the place where they first enter it, and 
most of them when ready to spawn are reached by the waters of the 
stream from which they came out. 

The habit of inland spawning has been plausibly traced by Gurley to 
a habit of beach spawning still practiced by distant kindred of the salmon. 
Varying from this in the direction of fresh water spawning, the salmon 
have been lead on by natural selection (working through the advantages 
of spawning in running fresh water) to their present state,—a result to 
which the gradual lengthening of the rivers coincident with the geologi- 
cal elevation of the continent may also have contributed. 

The other features of the spawning process, the refusal of food, the 
choosing of a suitable place for spawning, and the scraping up of the 


_“nest,” are probably all equally simple reactions to some feature of the 


inner or outer conditions in which the fish finds himself at the moment, 


(1) For a full discussion of these matters, and others connected with the migrations o 
*'the salmon, see an article by Dr. R. R. Gurley on The Habits of Fishes in the Ameri- 
can Fournal of Psychology for July, 1902. 
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and into which his previous reactions have brought him. _ He does in 
each case the thing that lies before him to do (and which the structure of 
his nervous system makes it nearly impossible for him not to do) and so 
in the end accomplishes that for which, unknown to himself, his journey 
has been undertaken. His condition is like that of a sea captain who goes 
from port to port, finding at-each the owner’s orders as to what he shall do 
there and where he shall go next, and knows nothing of the ultimate 
destination of his vessel. The fish carries in his physical structure, 
especially in that of his nervous system, the proper orders for his voyage, 
each opened for him seriatim and at the proper time by the physical and 
physiological conditions in which he happens then to be. His orders are 
appropriate at each stage, because through countless ages those fishes 
whose neural orders were not appropriate have failed in their spawning, 
and thus left no issue to continue their maladjustment. 

One’s estimation of the intelligence of the salmon is a good deal 
lowered by hearing the conclusion of the spawning process. Rutter 
says :-— 

‘¢It is not spawning itself that produces this eftect [great emaciation and general 
wreck], but the continuation of the spawning efforts after all ova have been 
extruded and fertilized. Usually there is considerable vitality in both sexes at 
the time of the complete extrusion and fertilization of the ova, and they have 
enough energy left, in many cases, to carry them back to the ocean. But they exhibit 
no inclination to go. Instead, they continue on the spawning beds, persevering in 
their efforts to spawn and to fertilize more eggs. When one fish of a pair dies, 
the other seeks or is sought by a new mate. Probably the female never notices the 
death of the male, as there are nearly always several males fighting around each 
‘nest.’ If there happens to be no salmon in the vicinity when one of a pair dies, 
the survivor continues his or her eftorts alone, futile though they are. 

sc% * * There is no instinct whatever to return to salt water. It is even doubt- 
ful whether they would revive if taken back. The dog salmon and hump-back salmon 
spawn in small streams that empty directly into the ocean, and then are found dying 


or dead in brackish water. The fact that all salmon, of the genus Oncorhynchus, die 
immediately after spawning once cannot be questioned." * 


It is indeed a mistake to attempt to argue the intelligence of an 
animal from the adaptation of means to ends that are discoverable in his 
habits, however beautiful this may be. The most that can be said is that 
higher intelligence probably goes with more complicated habits and lower 
intelligence with simpler, on the ground that the more complex the con- 
ditions to be met and the nicer the adjustment to them required, the less 
likely would it be that the whole detail of the animal’s behavior could be 
left to the unaided neural mechanism. It is worth observing, on the other 


(1) Rutter, op. cit., p. 211. 
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hand, that great fixity in the main features of an instinct and great 
stupidity in carrying it out do not exclude some codperation of intelli- 
gence of a limited sort in executing the details. Thorndike’s minnow in 
following its fixed instinctive preference for a darkened resting place 
profited by experience in learning the shortest road thither; and the same 
is conceivably the case with the salmon in his longer up-stream journey. 
As Professor Whitman remarks :— 


‘¢The clock-like regularity and inflexibility of instinct, like the once popular 
notion of the ‘fixity’ of species, have been greatly exaggerated. They imply nothing 
more than a low degree of variability under normal conditions. Discrimination and 
choice cannot be wholly excluded in every degree, even in the most rigid uniformity 
of instinctive action. Close study and experiment with the most machine-like instincts 
always reveal some degree of adaptability to new conditions.”* * 


The three topics considered thus far, the sense responses of fishes, 
their ability to learn, and the interplay of their instincts and environment, 
are objective phenomena and approachable by direct observation and 
experiment. If we attempt to go further and discuss the nature of fish 
intelligence, we can do so only by inference and on the assumption that 
the mind of fishes is similar, at least in its plan and elemental activities, 
to the mind of man as we know it,—as like, perhaps, as the fish body is 
to the human body. We shall, therefore, be dealing with probabilities 
and plausible conjectures rather than demonstrable facts, and the state- 
ments that follow should be read with this clearly in mind. What justifi- 
cation there is for the assumption of such a similarity we shall consider 
after we have completed our picture. 

In view of the facts already stated, it does not seem very violent to 
assume that fishes have some sort of perception of things about them, 
that these percepts are associated with one another according to the 
common “ laws of association” (that is, according to recency, frequency, 
and vividness), and that they are, if often repeated, retained in memory, 
though not necessarily subject to voluntary recall.? Bateson’s observa- 
tion that smell feeders do not recognize food by sight, though well able 


(1) Whitman, of. cit., p. 331. 

(z) Edinger seems to deny association to fishes, saying expressly (op. cit., p. 393)s 
‘*Not a single fact forces upon us the assumption that these simple processes are 
accompanied or dominated by the mental process of associating of ideas.’ But the 
contradiction is probably more in appearance than in reality. Edinger, 1 take it, is 
referring to the association of fully comscious ideas, and my statement is made with 
reference to such association as may take place in the formation of the simplest neuro- 


muscular habits, e. g., when a baby is learning to grasp with his hand under guidance 
of his eyes. 
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to see, shows the existence of natural apperceptive groupings among the 
percepts. That these same fish are roused up to hunt for food when 
they sense it in the water, and that the sight feeders gather at the margin 
when they see the keeper approach shows the presence of a spontaneous 
or reflex attention. That they learn by experience would seem to show 
that some of the percepts are agreeable and others disagreeable. Their 
behavior in the presence of enemies, mates, and rivals, and in the case of 
those that protect their nests and young, when near their nests, would 
make it seem likely that they may experience in rudimentary forms the 
fundamental emotions of fear, sex love, sex rage, and the love of offspring. 
The fact that their actions under such circumstances are mainly reflex 
does not by any means exclude the simultaneous experience of these 
emotions. Further, if the stories of the luring of certain fishes by lights 
are true, and if the phenomenon is not a purely physiological one like the 
flight of a moth into the candle, they may perhaps possess the beginnings 
of curiosity. “[hey seem also subject to confusion when their surround- 
ings are suddenly changed, as for example, when the aquarium is turned 
about.’ Their actions are either reflex or impulsive in lowly sort; but 
now and then, as in overcoming an instinctive fear, there may be a 
struggle of impulses,—the minute bud from which in man blossoms out 
voluntary action. The total of consciousness which these make up can 
hardly be other than low in intensity and narrow in range, equivalent, 
perhaps, to the lowest idiocy when measured by human standards. 

Such a technical catalogue of inferences as that just given is not very 
illuminating; let us try to reach something more concrete by starting 
negatively and throwing out from mental life as we know it all that is 


(1) The following observation upon a stickleback is given by Lloyd Morgan, Animal 
Behavior, London, 1900, pp. 130 f. ‘A nest had been built in a round glass bell 
jar which stood near a window. Some aquatic vegetation grew in the tank, and the 
nest was built on the window side. An experiment was made by turning the large 
bell jar through a right angle. The male stickleback searched for its nest in the old 
direction on the window side,—that is to say, the same position in reference to the 
incidence of the light. The search was, of course, fruitless, and a new nest was 
begun in this position. Presently the old nest was discovered, and was then vigorously 
destroyed in just the same way as the nest of a rival is pulled to pieces and scattered. 
Here a new incidence of light and new direction of shadows seemed to have com- 
pletely transformed the visual situation.”* 

A repetition of this experiment in the Clark Laboratory last spring showed sub- 
stantially the same results, though the tank was restored to its original position before 
the nest itself was attacked. The tank was turned through one hundred and eighty 
degrees. The fish swam back and forth a number of times between the old and the 
new positions, examining both, not quite satisfied with the nest in its new place and 
not finding it in the old. 
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characteristically human or by inference belongs to the higher animals, and 
after that, giving a little more rein to conjecture, try .to pictyre to. our- 
selves what a mind so reduced would be like. 

In the first place no fish is ever conscious of himself; he never thinks 
of himself as doing this or that, or feeling in this way or that way. . The 
whole direction of his mind is outward. He has no language, and so 
cannot think in verbal terms; he never names anything; he never talks 
to himself. As Huxley says of the crayfish, he “has nothing to say 
either to himself or any one else.” He does not reflect; he makes no 
generalizations. All his thinking is in the present (with the adjacent past 
and future) and in concrete terms. He has no voluntary attention, no 
volition in the true sense, no self-control. 

Physiologically considered, his life consists of certain inner and outer 
excitations and of the movements appropriate to them. A few of the 
excitations,—those that at the moment are accompanied or followed 
closely by others causing feelings of unusual discomfort or satisfaction,— 
rise for a moment into obscure consciousness and are perceived , and they 
continue thus to rise as occasion demands until the formation of a new 
habit has avoided the discomfort or until familiarity has brought down 
satisfaction to the customary level. Then they relapse into their former 
unnoticed condition. Not all the excitations to which the fish is exposed 
are likely to give him discomfort or satisfaction and thus win their way 
into consciousness. He notices in the whole mass of things about him 
only those that his inherited organization and his experience have made 
significant for him. The rest pass unperceived, and are as though they 
were not. Food, enemies, mates, and rivals at the spawning time, the 
nest and young among nesting fishes, companions among shoaling fishes,— 
these and a few like them are the things that win their way into the con- 
sciousness of the fish. ‘ But even then they are perceived in gross, as 
unanalyzed wholes, and saturated with feeling—rather as things delectable 
or fearful than as having qualities of their own, Only in the rare and 
uncertain cases of curiosity or confusion might an object receive attention 
for itself. Even the percepts which do rise above the level of native 
inattention are apt to remain isolated, form few connections among them- 
selves, and do not easily recall each other. As a learner a fish is in most 
matters extremely stupid. 

On the development of a percept action follows as a matter of course, 
with little or no further consciousness. When there is hesitation, as in 
the case of a new sort of behavior partly learned, there is probably 
nothing more to be met than an alternation in attention of the conflict- 
ing aspects of the situation. ‘The mental state is an unanalyzed whole, 
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like that of a tennis player uncertain whether the ball will bound 
high or low. His mind is on the moying ball, he is drawn by con- 
trary impulses, but he does not analyze his mental state; the uncer- 
tain situation and the differing movements necessary to meet it are all 
inseparably joined ; now one aspect of it (with its appropriate movement) 
and now the other taking precedence in consciousness. States like these, 
emerging infrequently and partially from a condition resembling inatten- 
tion, or even sleep, save for its bodily alertness, would, if I am not mis- 
taken, make up the highest level of the mental life of fishes, 

So far we have used freely the terms of human psychology as the 
easiest in which to discuss the questions before us. It is time that we 
should go back and state the grounds, such as they are, for supposing that 
animal minds are, as we have assumed, in plan at least, like human minds. 
What right have we to talk, for example, about a fish’s seeing, feeling, or 
remembering ? 

The naive belief that other creatures have minds like our own rests 
on an inference from act to mental state. Our fellow men do the things 
that we do, therefore they think and feel as we do; the animals do things 

like those that we do, therefore they think and feel as we do. The 
inference is fully justified only when applied to the behavior of creatures 
exactly like ourselves in structure and conditions of life. With men 
living in the same community it is so nearly correct, however, that social 
action is safely based on it. As the resemblance decreases, the inference 
becomes more and more uncertain ; and it would have little force when 
applied to animals low in the scale were it not supported by the belief that 
man’s mind, as well ‘as his body, has been derived by evolutionary pro- 
cesses from animal ancestors. If his mind is so derived, it might be 
expected to bear some resemblance in its fundamental features to the 
‘minds of creatures to which man is akin physically, even though the kin- 
‘ship is not very close. The argument needs great caution, of course, in 
its application to creatures far removed from man. It is necessary that 
inferences be based on significant resemblances and that the preliminary 
analysis of human psychic states should be adequate. The inferences 
must also be checked at every turn by the fullest possible knowledge of 
the behavior and normal environment of the animals in question. Prop- 
erly guarded there is no reason to question the probability of the results 
reached.t We are justified in expecting to find animal minds in plan like 
(1) Professor Minot in his presidential address before the American Association at its 
Pittsburg meeting, 1902, remarked of this argument, ‘+ As regards at least mammals—— 
I think we could safely say, as regards vertebrates—the proof is the whole sum of our 


knowledge of the structure, functions, and life of these animals."*  P. 15 of the reprint 
from Science, N. S., vol. xvi., pp. 1-12, July 4, 1902. 
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that of man—as like roughly, I repeat, as his physical form and functions 
are like those of man. 

But even when we have our general warrant for arguing from one to 
the other, we are sadly at a loss as yet to know how the mental life of 
fishes would look from within. The best that we can do is to try, as we 
have already done, to reduce ourselves by subtraction to the level of fish 
activities, and then to inquire how little of consciousness would be 
required for their performance. A relatively high pitch of con- 
sciousness is usually found when adjustment to a new situation is 
demanded, i. e., when some change in customary behavior is necessary, 
when something must be learned. From this it grades downward to the 
unconsciousness of complete inattention or to that of deep sleep. What 
degree of human consciousness then is required, if we follow our parallel, 
for learning such things as a fish learns? Could a man learn them when 
sunk in the depths of sleep or when wholly preoccupied? If so, it 
would be evidence, so far as it goes, that the learning consciousness of 
fishes is about on a level with that of a man in deep sleep or preoccupa- 
tion. A clever experimenter might perhaps bring this matter to a definite 
test; for the present, however, we are confined to casual observation and 
to experimefits undertaken with other ends in view, none of which give 
us very much light. It seems not unlikely, however, that a minimum of 
consciousness may be necessary for acquisition, and, though we do not at 
all know, such a minimum has been assumed in the conjectural sketch 
above.? 

It is, of course, perfectly possible for any one who cares to do so to 
contend that even the capacity to learn does not justify us in crediting 
fishes with a mental life even in the remotest degree resembling our own; 
and no one can definitely prove him in error, for as Huxley says again in 
reference to the crayfish, “ nothing short of being a crayfish would give 
us positive assurance that such an animal possesses consciousness.” But 
few would be willing, I suppose, to apply such a principle with full rigor, 
for it would not only forbid us to attribute experiences resembling our 
own to the higher animals, but even to other human beings. If one 
draws a line at the higher animals or at man, he must admit other 


(1) Lloyd Morgan recognizes three grades of consciousness in the animal series : 
sentience, when consciousness is a mere accompaniment ; consentience, when conscious- 
ness has become a guide; and consciousness in a restricted sense, when it has become 
reflective and rational in a high degree (op. cit., pp. 61 f.). The. sort of conscious- 
ness which seems to me fair to attribute to fishes is the first of these (sentience) of a 
limited sort, breaking over at times into the borderland of consentience when they are 
acquiring new habits. 
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criteria of consciousness than introspection and thus surrender his main 
contention. 

The most interesting aspects of fish psychology,—turning away from 
these theoretical matters,—lie not in the estimation of the psychic rank 
and ability of the fishes themselves, nor in the discovery of the nature of 
their consciousness, but in the contribution such a study may make to the 
wider problems of the origin and development of mind in the animal 
series. The evolutionary psychologist is at an enormous disadvantage in 
comparison with the morphologist. Animal behavior has not been pre- 
served in the rocks as animal forms have been. Nevertheless, it seems 
possible, by the comparison of the habits of different species of the same 
genus and of different genera of the same family, and so onward through 
the scheme of classification, to arrive by a sort of triangulation at some 
useful notion of the habits of ancestral types and of the derivation of 
later habits from these. A broad study of the habits and mental powers 
of fishes, as the lowest of the vertebrates, may be expected to throw light 
upon the original forms of neural and psychic activity from which the 
habits and mental capacities of the higher animals and man have sprung. 
The work is nearly all to do and must cover not only the fishes but all 
the other types between them and man. A hint of how illuminating 
such a study might be is given in Professor Whitman’s lecture on “Animal 
Behavior,” already referred to, where he traces the incubation instincts of 
birds and the similar habits of reptiles and fishes to the simple protection 
of the eggs by the female, who from physical exhaustion incident to the 
ripening and depositing of them, sinks to rest near by them, and in 
a similar way connects-the habit of stalking the prey, found also in some 
fishes, and the pointing of dogs to a distant original in timidity. 
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THE GONCOURTS 
BY (THE LATE) L. MARILLIER 


, , J HEN Edmond and Jules de Goncourt, who had already won 
enviable distinction by their historical works, published in 
1860 the first of their novels, “Men of Letters” (Charles 
Demailly), in which their power as writers unmistakably manifests itself, 
they were bitterly disappointed to find that nearly all the critics were 
either disdainfully hostile or sourly indignant, while the public remained 
silently indifferent, its habitual attitude towards wearisome books that are 
not fortunate enough to provoke laughter by some peculiarity. Readers 
insist on being entertained, and they bear a grudge to writers who have 
induced them to spend three francs, fifty centimes, or five francs, as the 
case may be, and who have not, in return, given them good measure of 
tears or laughter; they are apt to revenge themselves on such writers by 
forgetting their very names. It strikes us, forty years later, as singularly 
unjust, and at first sight inexplicable, that a master-work like this should 
have proved a failure, considering that the De Goncourts had put into it 
all that was best, most delicate, most incisive, most sparkling in the way 
of the thoughts they had turned over for ten years; a book in which 
descriptions of natural scenes, filled with tender and penetrating grace, 
alternate with scenes of literary life written with incomparable fire, dash, 
and vigor; a book in which the feminine mind has been analyzed with a 
pitiless clearsightedness that at times equals that of Balzac or Stendhal. 
Yet it is not difficult to ascertain the causes that led to the temporary 
failure of a noble and most persevering effort. First and foremost, in 
that boldly dashed off sketch of the world of journalism and letters, 
more than one free-lance of the minor press and more than one adver- 
tising tout and scandal monger had recognized his own portrait, and had 
been at once angered and annoyed by the likeness. Critics, poets, and 
novelists alike were wrathful—and the angriest were those against whom 
the sharp but’ healthy satire, so fresh and fine in its justice, was not 
directed—tthat any man should have dared to lay hands upon the sacred 
ark of literature, and exhibit to the public the seamy side of the stage 
setting, the substructures of the stage, and all the secret weaknesses, the 
cleverly concealed flaws, and the vices of colleagues whom they them- 
selves prized at their real worth, or even somewhat below it. 
Members of the upper ten and of the middle classes adopt, in the 
matter of new plays, the judgment of the dramatic columns of their 
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papers, and where novels are concerned, they are even more chary of 
holding opinions differing from those of the writers whose signatures 
figure at the end of lives and literary talks in reviews and newspapers. 
If the book is entertaining it is read, but nothing is said of the fact; if 
the play moves to tears or laughter, these good people go to see it, more 
than once, it may be, but they regain their self-esteem by taking a very 
high tone in the drawing rooms with regard to the ridiculous drama or 
the insipid farce to which they have done the honor of listening for lack 
of something better to do. 

It was just the same in 1860, and it is no wonder that the public of 
that day should have trusted to the decision of experts and declared, on 
their authority, that this book, which, to. be properly appreciated, called 
for attention and reflection, and which could not be understood if read 
in a jolting railway carriage or amid the empty buzz of the talk of a 
casino, was unreadable. Then the French are very apt to insist that a 
man shall not upset the idea that has been formed of his powers, and 
when a writer has been put down as an historian, it is thought to be 
strangely erratic on his part to indulge in the composition of novels or 
the rhyming of sonnets and to attempt literary criticism, forsooth! Such 
conduct on his part compels men to strike out the label that has been 
placed under his name, and that is a nuisance, the public being lazy and 
much annoyed by whatever interferes with its habits. Therefore it blames 
the landscape painter who tries his hand at portraits and the sculptor who 
forsakes the chisel for the brush.’ It is true that Goethe’s universal genius 
is admired, but then he is a German, and foreigners are treated in this’ 
respect with peculiar indulgence. Lucky is it for Voltaire and Diderot 
that they were born in the eighteenth century ! , 

The Goncourts’ first novel had been forgotten, and deservedly so. It 
had seen the light some ten years before this time, and sixty copies only had 
been sold. Barring a few pages in which their gift of style revealed itself, 
a style so original and ‘so peculiar to them, and that vision of things that 
has the very color and motion of life, and which imparts such marked 
interest and piquancy even to the least note of theirs,—barring these two. 
qualities, the book was unmistakably a youthful work in which the 
authors were seeking to ascertain the effect their prose would produce once 
it was set up in type and dressed in a yellow cover. Such works have 
nothing interesting in themselves, unless they are followed by other books 
really worthy of the name, in which case they help one to understand the 
formation and growth of the author’s talent. Otherwise their proper place 
is the-stall of the ‘second-hand bookseller, and it is a mere waste of tifne to 
remove them from the shelf on which they are exposed to the weather. 
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The Goncourts were themselves so well aware of this, that they 
destroyed with their own hands the whole edition that then cumbered a 
garret in their house. Edmond de Goncourt, at the earnest request of M. 
Kirstmaekers, had the novel reprinted subsequently, but only when the 
position he had acquired among men of letters was such that the liveliest. 
interest was felt in the various documents that might throw some light 
upon the hard apprenticeship he had served to the business of author.. 
Putting aside for the time any further attempt at novel writing, making 
up their minds indeed not to clothe in clever and brilliant, though some- 
what affected and bespangled dress, the articles in which accurate and 
painful observation of reality was concealed under the multiple arabesques 
of style, and which appeared in their cousin De Villedeuil’s papers, the 
“Eclair” and “ Paris,” side by side with lithographs by Gavarni, their 
intimate friend and master of social and philosophical sciences, they 
devoted themselves ardently to writing the history of manners in the 
eighteenth century, a period that had fascinated them from the first by its 
grace, its elegance, its wit, and its easy ways. 

They published in quick succession a “ History of French Society 
During the Revolution” (1854), a “History of French Society During 
the Directoire” (1855), a study of ‘Sophie Arnould” (1857), two 
volumes of “Familiar Portraits of the Eighteenth Century” (1857 and 
1858), a “History of Marie-Antoinette” (1858), and by 1859 they had 
begun to bring out in parts the masterly work they intended to devote to 
“Art in the Eighteenth Century,” which was not completed until 1875. 
Henceforth they were classed among historians, especially historians of 
the reigns of Louis XV. and Louis XVI., and of social life in the days of 
the Revolution. The fact that they were taking upon themselves to be 
art critics and to portray both Watteau and Marie-Antoinette was in 
itself a marked violation of the accepted rules, a violation aggravated by 
the further fact that they illustrated their works themselves, being as. 
clever water color painters and engravers as they were clever writers. 

Still, this much was forgiven them, though they had reached the 
very limits of the public’s long suffering kindness, and they could not. 
expect public opinion to be indulgent when it occurred to them to study 
the very society of which they formed ‘a part, and to present to readers 
their own observations and reflections upon the middle classes, men of 
letters, and actors, and this not in the form of a learned essay upon con- 
temporary society, with a wealth of figures and references, that some 
heavy review would have taken under its wing, but mingled with descrip- 
tions of landscapes rivaling in execution the paintings of Dupré and 
Corot, and linked together by the slender thread of a romantic plot, too 
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simple and straightforward to win the hearts of female readers who, 
besides, were bound to be shocked by the disdainful bitterness with which 
the authors spoke of love. 

Then both the subject itself and the manner in which they treated it 
were calculated to upset the classifying mania of critics and the public 
alike, so that the Goncourts were speedily termed polygraphs and 
amateurs. Amateurs! Nothing worse could be said of them. Was it 
not scandalous that men who were neither professors nor members of the 
Institute of France, neither former students in the Ecole Normale or in 
the Ecole des Chartes, nor corresponding members of any academy, men 
who held no other university degree than that of Bachelors of Arts, who 
belonged to no society of political economists, who had always lived apart 
from politics and had never dabbled in them, that such men should 
assume the right to produce big books crammed full of unpublished and 
interesting facts, should take up the business of historians and excel in it, 
and all this without asking any one’s leave? 

Still more scandalous was it since these unauthorized persons were 
writers by profession, who actually published books because it pleased 
them to do so, and who could be sure of dining every day of their 
lives even if they let their ink dry up in the bottle! Intolerably scan- 
dalous did it become when these historians whom Michelet, a competent 
judge in such matters, treated as colleagues and with a sort of touching 
equality, when these men transformed themselves into novelists without 
a word of warning! It really did seem at first sight as if they 
were after other men’s bread, and public opinion is severe towards 
grabbers. 

But the public was soon reassured on this point. This publishing 
business was merely an aristocratic fancy not to be taken seriously. Yet 
Jules de Goncourt died of it, killed, at the age of thirty-nine, by excess of 
continuous labor and lack of rest. Not until his death did the critics and 
the public learn to call no longer “amateurs” these two men of letters 
who so devotedly loved their profession and who lived for it alone. Of 
course the Goncourts did bear the name De Goncourt—although even 
their right to their own name was questioned—and this fact did not tend 
to make them acceptable to their fellows in the world of letters. Prob~ 
ably in these snobbish days of ours matters might be different, but at that 
time it was quite sufficient to justify their being treated with the somewhat 
disdainful condescension that professional writers adopt towards new- 
comers and to justify, also, the jealousy entertained towards them. 
Between them the Goncourts had about twelve thousand francs a year, 
and they were, therefore, classed among society people, wearers of kid. 
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gloves, and public opinion, as manifested in literary beer gardens and the 
cheap press, was hostile to them. 

There were other and deeper motives, however, for the hostility 
which, until Jules de Goncourt died, was exhibited towards the two 
brothers, whose dignified life, high, intellectual probity, disdain for vulgar 
success, and perseverance in work ought at least to have secured them 
respect. “Every one of their novels caused a scandal, and, strange to say, 
in spite of the noise made about them, these novels failed to secure read- 
ers. This double ignoring of their talent was due to the same cause: 
their very originality that disconcerted the habits both of the critics and 
of the reading public. The novelty of their methods of composition and 
of style, the novelty of their conception itself of the novel scarcely 
attract any attention today. We admire their works, we enjoy their power 
and charm, we feel in them the free and spontaneous expression of the least 
conventional, the least factitious, and the most individual of talents, but 
there is nothing in them to shock our customary modes of thought, our 
usual way of looking at things. Perchance at times we are struck by a 
certain unfamiliarity in some chapter or some page, but the reason is that 
they contain peculiarities of style that are now obsolete, and ideas that 
strike us as somewhat old fashioned and that indicate the date of publica- 
tion of the work. The audacity of which the two brothers gave proof 
in the selection of their subjects, in the plot of their novels, the boldness 
of the opinions they have put into the mouths of their characters, the 
liberties they take with the conventions of every-day grammar, and the 
harmoniously balanced and constructed periods of academic speech, their 
use of inversions and neologisms, their habit of introducing into their 
style, which is always highly wrought and exceedingly literary, every 
carelessness of familiar conversation, technical terms drawn from the 
vocabulary of artists, and the slang of every business, whether reputable 
or not, their mode of writing itself, which is practically a means of trans- 
posing sensations of color into verbal images, all these things, it must be 
owned, appear to us the most natural possible, and it becomes necessary 
to make an effort in order not to deny the authors a portion at least of that 
innovating originality to which they are unquestionably entitled. 

It is because we have ourselves adopted the best part, the most indi- 
vidual part of their style and their modes of thought that the novels of 
the Goncourts no longer startle any one nowadays, even when read for 
the first time. Most of our contemporary novelists are their disciples, 
unwittingly at times; and their imitators, whose name is legion, have, 
though they did not set out to do so, transformed the revolutionaries of 
yesterday into the classical writers of today. 
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Art criticism and literary criticism have felt their influence just as 
deeply as the novel, while it is possible to find marked proofs of it in 
nearly every column of the newspapers and table talk. But it is probably 
the stage that has most felt that influence of theirs, and it might be main- 
tained, without indulging in a paradox, that they have been the invisible 
and involuntary collaborators of the authors of many a play produced by 
Antoine. 

Our historians have very often in recent years, and without being 
aware of it, adapted their works to the new taste the cultured public has 
exhibited for accurate and colored descriptions, for life-like and picturesque 
details, for unpublished documents, for narrations drawn from the memoirs 
of the people who witnessed or shared in events. It is now a recognized 
custom to greatly enlarge the number of illustrations in serious works 
and to draw from the best sources the images of life in the past that are 
to be placed before readers. And historians have contracted this habit 
not only because they themselves felt more clearly the need of explaining 
events by a direct view of the environments in which these events 
occurred, not only because they were led by their critical scruples to 
break with the conventional local color to which romanticism had 
accustomed its adherents, but because they had to take into account the 
new exigencies of the public, and the share of the Goncourts in giving 
rise to these exigencies is larger than is generally believed. 

Their very keen appreciation of French art in the reign of Louis XV. 
and that of Louis XVI., of the furniture, the statuettes, the tapestries, 
the Sevres and Dresden china, the elegant and graceful trifles collected 
around them by the women of an age that Michelet declared to have 
been an age of greatness, but that knew at the same time how to sur- 
round its loftiest and deepest thoughts with infinite, witty good humor, 
that appreciation contributed unmistakably to determine the profound 
transformation in the modern fashion of furnishing and decorating homes. 
True, fashion has changed once more and Empire furniture contends for 
the pride of place in our drawing rooms with tables of the times of 
Henry II. and coffers made out of panels removed from the stalls in old 
churches, but we have grown up in the artistic atmosphere created by 
the writings of the Goncourt brothers. ; 

Then it is to them also that Asia owes its entrance into our lives, 
that the kakimonos and foukousas of Japan, the bronzes, porcelains, 
ivories, and jades of the Empire of the Rising Sun, the delicate and 
suggestive works of the Outanaros and the Houkousais have been enabled 
to open up a broader way into our dwellings. Artists have, in their turn, 
observed that their own view of nature and their own notions of decora- 
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tion have become greatly modified by the influence of that subtile art 
which suggests rather than imitates and expresses. The drawings, the 
pastels, the designs for furniture, the crystal ware set in bronze, the 
stone ware with which their fancy has played, have rendered more strik- 
ing still the exoticism in our homes, where the soft colors of an eastern 
rug are outspread at the feet of a placid Buddha. We live in the very 
setting in which the Goncourts chose to place their life of men of letters, 
and that setting has been drawn with their own hands, every ornament 
in it has been skilfully wrought by them, and they it is who have given 
it that patina which, in their opinion, best sets it off. Their mode of 
speech has unconsciously become our usual mode of speech, and by dint 
of repeating their paradoxes, which we are quite unaware of not having 
invented, they have ceased to be paradoxes for us. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that we do not find in their works that 
piquancy and startling novelty which repelled the reading public of the 
Second Empire while irresistibly attracting a few of the more refined, 
who, tired of the monotonous diet to which they were condemned by the 
epigoni of romanticism, disgusted by the wretched style of the champions 
of realism, and that of their master Champfleury first and foremost, 
eager for unexpressed sensations and seeking a more youthful beauty yet 
thrilling with that life which these wizards of the pen knew how to com- 
municate to their creations in pages, many of which recall the transparent 
splendor of a painting by Turner, they turned to these works, that over- 
flowed with poetry and reality, for the revival of their minds. They 
perceived but dimly the fecundating power that resided in these few 
novels; they did not assign their true rank to the men who had written 
them with the very essence of their souls, and who had lived them ere 
writing them,- but they patterned their methods of composition, their 
style, and their way of looking at things even, after the methods, the 
style, and the point of view of the authors of “ Germinie Lacerteux,” 
“« Manette Salomon,” and “ Madame Gervaisais,” and this without seeking 
to do so or being aware that they were doing so. Yet in these books, 
the spell of which they owned, there were many turns of speech, many 
peculiar points of view, and fashions of judging, and ways of feeling 
that disconcerted and bewildered them, and which even the members of 
the Magny dinners, save and except Théophile Gautier, could not always 
manage to accept willingly. 

Those of us who have lived since our earliest years in the intellectual 
environment created, towards the close of the Second Empire, by the 
works of the Goncourts and those which were more or less kin to them, 
cannot enjoy as keenly their novel originality, and there is nothing in 
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them to offend us save here and there some old fashioned reminder of the 
style and of the wit uf the Goncourts, who were the models followed by 
these other writers. In order to estimate at their true value the innova- 
tions introduced by the two brothers into fiction, we must separate our- 
selves from our own environment and our own times, put aside our own 
ideas and feelings, and deliberately go back some forty years. Twenty- 
five years hence it will be easy to appreciate them as they deserve to be, 
for by that time their conception of the novel will have been replaced by 
another, and we shall have learned to look upon the world with other 
eyes, as indeed some are already trying todo. But that time has not yet 
come, and it is through the glasses, the lenses of which have been so 
ingeniously cut by them, that we still naturally look upon men and things 
Their fame is declining; since the death of Edmond de Goncourt 
the shadows of forgetfulness have been falling denser and denser upon 
their memory; the very men, among our younger writers, who owe most 
to them, think least often of them, yet they are acting more powerfully 
and more deeply than ever upon our minds. Here is the proof of it: 
Some twenty years ago, when I read “ Manette Salomon” or “ Renée 
Mauperin,” I was stopped at every page by a sentence that struck me as 
eccentric or affected, by an image that was strange or far-fetched, or by 
a thought that seemed to me expressed in that particular way with the 
somewhat puerile intention of startling the average reader. For the past 
few weeks I have been re-reading some one of the works of the Gon- 
courts, and [ have failed to experience my former sensations. As I 
peruse these complex‘and teeming books, written in a subtile and irides- 
cent style, I marvel at times at the sobriety and closeness of the compo- 
sition, and I incline to the belief that the affectation and the elaboration 
I believed to exist in the novels of the brothers were due to my imagina- 
tion alone, or to my prejudices. But at other times my memories of my 
reading of these books in former days revive so strongly and so sharply 
in me, that for a moment I cannot bring myself to believe that the 
works I am glancing through now are the same which I read of yore in 
my little student’s room. The books themselves have not changed, 
however, but I have lost the mental attitude I had acquired through my 
classical education. I no longer look upon the world through a page of 
Corneille, Bossuet, or Pascal, and the visible universe has acquired in my 
eyes an amount of importance and reality it did not then possess. It is not 
the direct influence of the Goncourts that has brought about this change, 
but it is due to my living amid environments in which prevail modes of 
thought, and even more, ways of looking at men and things that, in more 
than one respect, might be—and possibly should be—attributed to them. 
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Yet it is surely allowable, even now, when, after all, to speak of them 
is, to some extent, to speak of ourselves, to indicate the main features of 
the lasting originality of their works, though it is true that we are not 
yet fully freed from the influence they have exerted upon the books and 
the newspapers we read, the modes of expression of the people we meet 
in the street or chat with in drawing rooms, the form and origin of the 
furniture with which we surround ourselves, and the zsthetics of the 
painters whose pictures hang upon our walls and the posters that figure 
upon our buildings. 

Two aptitudes are to be met with, in different degrees, in novelists 
that are something more than mere tellers of pathetic, marvelous, or comic 
stories. On the one hand, the capacity to analyze psychological events, 
and the inward motions of the soul, and the power to note the gestures, 
attitudes, habits, and actions by which these manifest themselves out- 
wardly in innumerable ways; the comprehension also of the structure of 
the social environment and of the multiple actions and reactions one upon 
another of the beings who constitute that environment; and on the other 
hand, the capacity to see the people who come and go in the streets, the 
houses and trees, the hangings and furniture, the color of the sky, and the 
shimmer of the water as a painter would see all these things, not in a 
mass and confusedly, but in every detail, in their minutest peculiarities, 
in the aspects that depend upon a particular light that changes as the day 
changes, upon a passing cloud, upon momentary weariness, upon a breath 
of wind, upon an open window or one that is shut; and further, the 
capacity to be moved by these multiple aspects of things and to express 
them in forms of style that render at once the sensation they cause us 
and the image they leave in our memory. 

No doubt a certain importance must be granted to the weaving the 
story of a novel, the arranging of the plot in which the characters move, 
the way in which the story itself is told, the art of bringing forward the 
heroes of the humble drama or of the solemn comedy, the leading them to 
express by the adventures into which the writer’s fancy involves them, the 
characters he has chosen to give them, and the skill required to make them 
talk in a way conformable to the situation in which they have been placed. 
And it is quite possible that a writer who has never cared to listen to 
what goes on in the mind of a man or the heart of a woman, and who 
utterly ignores the color of the paper upon the walls of the room in which 
his life is spent, may have attained a place among the masters of the 
novel without any injustice being done. It is a precious gift to be able 
to tell a story well, and it would be the more impertinent to despise it 
that it is far less common among writers than might be supposed. Men 
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like Mérimée and Maupassant are rare, nor are Alexandre Dumas much 
more numerous after all. But it is none the less true that a novelist,— 
who is, after all, a man whose business it is to write down at first hand 
the private life of those whom official history ignores and always will 
ignore, the history of the first creature that happens to come along and 
also that of the exceptional beings whose very peculiarities furnish a 
valuable contribution to our acquaintance with the mechanism of thought 
and of the will, and cast an unexpected light upon the manners of other 
days,—that a novelist, I repeat, must be essentially a psychologist who is 
at the same time a painter, a psychologist whose mind is less given to 
abstractions and who is more susceptible to the shades of feeling than to 
the general laws which rule all feelings; a painter who has preferred the 
pen to the brush because, though it renders the multiple aspects of things 
with less precision, accuracy, and power, it is endowed with more supple- 
ness, lightness, and vivacity, if I may so put it, and succeeds in rendering 
what scarcely existed a moment since and has now already ceased to 
exist. 

It is exceedingly rare, however, that one of these two capacities does 
not prevail to the extent of reducing the other to play a very secondary 
part. Stendhal and Benjamin Constant are marvelous analysts but most 
inferior painters, and although Paul Bourget has abundantly proved that he 
is able to make a landscape vividly visible with a few strokes of the pen, 
he has not cared, as a rule, to finish as fully as might have been desired 
the rich sketches of the environments in which he has chosen to set his 
characters; he describes, he enumerates, but he does not paint. Théo- 
phile Gautier and Victor Hugo have painted, with a power that the 
greatest artists might well envy them, scenes of human life, faces of men 
and women, views of sea or forest, palaces, and low hovels, but they 
have not bethought themselves of penetrating very far into the secrets of 
the mental mechanism that leads their heroes to act as they do. Balzac 
himself, whose prodigious genius dominates all literary work in 
France during the century that has just closed, and who reveals himself 
on every page of his books as being possibly the most sagacious of all 
the observers of the human soul and of its primitive passions as well as 
the best informed and the most searching of the historians of social life, 
Balzac makes inventories of furniture, counts the trees on a walk, 
describes with the accuracy of a tailor or a dressmaker the costumes worn 
by his characters, and with a single word imprints upon his reader’s 
memory the essential features of their physiognomy, but he does not 
compel us to see the furniture, the clothes, the trees, the angelic or the 
perfidious smile. 
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At the time when the Goncourts were publishing their first novels, 
Flaubert was about the only writer who had managed to combine in him- 
self the consummate learning and the calm reflection of a psychologist of 
the first rank with the marvelous gift of evoking the life-like aspect not of 
men alone but of the things in which they leave something of themselves, 
of the things which have made them what they are and a reflection of 
which still clings to their faces. These qualities are met with in the 
Goncourts, but multiplied, increased, and exaggerated, if I may say so; 
exaggerated to such a degree that the happy equilibrium which existed 
between them in the case of Flaubert, became impossible through their 
very excess. “Madame Bovary” is a perfect work, and the same 
expression rises to the lips when one recalls that delightful tale entitled 
“ Simple Hearted.” Numerous, too, are the pages to which it would be 
proper to apply that epithet in those works of Flaubert that are not as 
highly finished, merely, it may be, because the great writer, ever dis- 
satisfied with himself, has somewhat deformed them by repeatedly work- 
ing them over. This is why, if he has not yet acquired a standing in the 
schools, he is already reckoned a classic for the same reason as Racine, 
La Bruyére, Chateaubriand, and Victor Hugo. 

But it is very doubtful if this shall ever be said of the uneven and 
elaborated work of Edmond and Jules de Goncourt. The various elements 
out of which Flaubert composed his characters are all borrowed from real 
life, but the characters themselves are never exact copies of the individu- 
als that served him for models ; these have all undergone a transformation 
that has raised them to the dignity of types; he has at one and the same 
time simplified and filled them out; he has, in a word, and if it be allow- 
able to borrow a term from the vocabulary of decorators, given them 
style. Besides it is his habit in general, to allow facts to speak for them- 
selves; his characters do not describe themselves, and the author inter- 
venes as seldom as possible, and then only in the most discreet manner, 
when he has to explain the way in which the mechanism works. Of 
the men and women who come and go in the pages of his books, we see 
just so much as we would see of their prototypes in real life: their 
actions, their attitudes, their hobbies, their customary ways; we can hear 
them talk, and at times the great novelist will tell us what they are 
thinking, feeling, desiring, or suffering when they themselves are unable 
to do so. But his analysis ever preserves the narrative form, and it often 
seems as though he himself knew little more about his characters than 
they know themselves, though confusedly and obscurely, it is true. He 
gives a definite form to their state of mind, unravels it, makes it intelligi- 
ble for us by depicting in an accurate and life-like manner the environ- 
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ment in which his peasants, his bourgeois, his artists, or his employees live, 
move, and have their being, and by telling us what they have done, believed, 
and thought ere they appeared on the stage to which he has chosen to 
call them. But he does not dissect their hearts and minds in our presence 
as Balzac or Stendhal would do it; he supplies us with the most reliable 
documentary knowledge of them through the apparent deformation of his 
models, due to his vigorous talent that brings out strongly every feature 
and gives it its fullest value. It is for us to interpret them. On the 
other hand, Flaubert seems to take no interest in his characters, or at 
least to feel such interest only as a naturalist takes in the plants and 
animals he studies. They haunt him, they possess him at certain times, 
but he is possessed by them only in the way in which an histologist is 
possessed when he sees outlined on the paper on which he is writing the 
epithelial or the nerve cells he has long examined with a microscope. 
He has not lived their life, he has not suffered as they have suffered, he 
has not shared their joys, he observes them from outside, and the beings 
created by his imagination have, so far as he is concerned, precisely the 
same independent and objective reality as the passers-by he elbows in the 
street. They are the product of his recollections and of the laborious 
effort of his thought, but no part of his heart beats within their bosoms. 
Thus it is that after reading his works one knows but little of the kind of 
man he was, of his loves and his hatreds, of the particular form of his 
sensibility, of his mode of acting and of living. 

Whoever, on the contrary, is somewhat familiar with the novels of 
the Goncourts, feels as though he had been intimate with them. Their 
tastes, their habits, their gestures, their prejudices, the capricious and 
changeful shades of their likes and dislikes, the sufferings of their frames 
exhausted by work and of their excitable minds, are as plain then as 
those of one’s closest friends, or of the relatives whose life has been con- 
stantly interwoven with one’s own. In every turn of the phrase the men 
appear under the writers, and not dressed up either, but in their books 
exactly such as they are in their daily life. They are constantly on the 
stage by the side of their characters, often without desiring it, often, too, 
without being aware of it. They live the same exciting, nervous life, 
and weep over the same sorrows. This is why their literary work 
exhausted the two brothers, and why, turning to their historical work, to 
their etching, to their water color painting, in which they reproduced on 
paper the play of the sunlight upon the stones of an old house or upon 
the rosy cheeks of a young girl, seems to have been a relaxation for them. 
Then the reality in which they thus infused their souls was not reality 
harmonized, arranged, and managed with careful, intelligent thought of 
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the effect to be produced, and with the consummate skill in composition 
that makes Flaubert the equal of the greatest orators and dramatists of 
every age; it was reality itself, throbbing and burning, with its incohe- 
rences, its peculiarities, and its contradictions. 

There is no novelist who has more faithfully reproduced in his work 
what he has seen than the Goncourts have done. A methodical compari- 
son of their novels and their “¢ Journal,” is exceedingly instructive in this 
respect. Whole pages of the “ Journal,” have been transferred to all the 
books they have produced and even to their dramas, without other change 
almost than corrections in the style. If it be not the world as it really 
is that is reflected in their works, it certainly is the world as they saw it. 
The dramatists whom Antoine welcomed to the Théatre Libre have 
often boasted of having put on the stage “slices of life,” but long before 
they had thought of writing, Edmond and Jules de Goncourt had intro- 
duced “slices of life” into their novels. 

Their one and only thought was to turn out true, living, intense 
work. They considered that care in composition was of inestimable 
value, and it satisfied their artistic scruples and their passionate longing 
for beauty. They very seldom attempted to create types; they repro- 
duced those they saw as accurately, I might almost say, could such 
expressions be used of such artists, as docilely, as servilely as in them lay. 
Unquestionably other painters would not have copied these models in the 
same way, and might have given us portraits of them that, if not so 
accurate, would at least be more consonant with generally received beliefs. 
The reason of this difference lies in the fact that the Goncourts did not 
see stockbrokers and newspaper men, nuns and physicians, servants and 
workmen, in the same way as they would be seen by an observer studying 
them with the quiet mind and calm nerves of a botanist examining the 
veins of a leaf or the petals on a corolla. The Goncourts could not 
separate themselves from them, they could not help throbbing as they 
came in contact with their flesh and blood, they unconsciously transfused 
into them something of the nervous and quivering sensibility that filled 
them to overflowing. Unconsciously, too, they slightly modify every one 
of the characters that appear in their works, and bring out strongly in 
them those features only that have made a marked impression upon their 
imagination or that have aroused in them a feeling of sympathy or repul- 
sion. They observe emotionally, anxiously, passionately, as do George 
Eliot, Tolstoi, Dostoiewski, Dickens, and Michelet, as later observed 
their great friend, Alphonse Daudet, who, having reached mature age, 
became the disciple of the elder brother. 

They were, therefore, incapable of writing a novel in which there 
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should be no figure of man or woman that did not attract atten- 
tion by the beauty or the ugliness of its soul, by the complexity of its 
thoughts, the singularity of its attitude, capacity for suffering or loving, 
by fancifulness of imagination, in a word, by a strong and original per- 
sonality manifesting itself in word and action. They were quite unable 
to conceive or carry out such a novel as “ Bouvard and Pécuchet,” that 
monument erected by Flaubert to the folly and dead mediocrity of people 
who can think only as others think, and who feel only as they are told 
to feel. 

It appears to pain them if they have to separate themselves from their 
characters, and whenever circumstances allow of it, they come on the 
stage themselves, with so ill fitting a mask that the meanest observer can- 
not fail to recognize them. They are Charles Demailly, and they are 
Denoisel in “ Renée Mauperin,” while it is their own life, in its entirety, 
that they have retraced in that of Gianni and Nello, the two clowns whose 
feelings are so fraternally delicate. The story of the two poor acrobats 
that one glances over rapidly, is the story, to be read between the lines, 
in “The Zemganno Brothers,” of the two great writers who for twenty 
years worked together. 

Occasionally the man, under his own name, and not the writer, inter- 
venes directly in the action of the tale, as, for instance, Edmond de 
Goncourt in the last chapter of “Eliza the Slut.” The presence of the 
author of the novel in that silently tragical scene is both a blunder 
and artistically a mistake; it takes from the dolorous pages a part of the 
funereal sadness that wells up out of them, renders them less sincere and 
less apparently true. Mme. Daudet, for whom Goncourt felt the live- 
liest friendship and whom he trusted implicitly in matters literary, told 
him this time and again, and her husband, for whose judgment he had 
the highest respect, laid great stress upon it, but in vain. The pity Gon- 
court felt for the unfortunate woman whom he looked upon as the victim 
of a barbarous penal system, could not have been satisfied in his book had 
he not been present in person at her death. 

When the authors do not appear personally in their novels, they are 
represented by some member of their family, or by some friend who has 
been intimate with them. In ‘ Germinie Lacerteux” it is their cousin ; 
in “ Madame Gervaisais” it is their aunt; their father and their uncle 
are found in “ Renée Mauperin,” and a friend of their youth, an intimate 
friend, Pouthier the painter, enlivens with his pleasantries and his laugh- 
ter every page of “Manette Salomon.” Indeed, Germinie herself is none 
else than their own servant, who was as passionately and faithfully 
attached to them as the poor creature, mad with love and affection, was 
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attached to Mlle. de Varandeuil. In “ Chérie,” the last work of Edmond 
de Goncourt, remembrances of childhood abound alongside of similar 
family recollections, many of the incidents being taken from the lives of 
the two brothers themselves. 

Among the ten novels produced either by Edmond and Jules 
de Goncourt or by the elder brother, after death had deprived him of the 
other half of himself, I note but two in which their intervention is less 
immediate and less direct, “Sister Philomena” and “Faustina.” And 
in “ Faustina” itself there are often found transposed into another tone 
feelings that Edmond de Goncourt had experienced himself and traces of 
which are to be met with on many a page of the “ Journal.” At times, 
indeed, the manner in which these are expressed has undergone scarcely 
any change, and more than one incident of their common life has been 
introduced into the web of the story, coloring it with a warm reflection 
of reality and passion. Their souls have dwelt so long in the hospital 
where the pure and warm hearted nun nursed the sick with her slender 
hands and wept by the body of the man whom she would have loved had 
she remained a woman, that a portion of themselves has clung to the 
stones and wanders down the long corridors. They could not possibly 
keep themselves out of the book in which flutter the white wings of 
Sister Philomena’s cap. 

Nor is it, again, their ever throbbing and sickly sensitiveness that 
causes them to bend thus over souls and that makes it difficult for them 
to part with the men and women to whom they have communicated the 
magic gift of life, it is also their ardent curiosity. It is not enough for 
them to describe attitudes, to narrate thoughts, to tell of actions, they 
must also understand them. It does not satisfy them to know what a 
man feels and wills if they do not know why he wills and feels as he 
does. Consequently they must penetrate into his most secret being in 
order to attempt to discover the hidden motives that give birth to the 
resolves, manifest to all, and to follow the many phases of the slow, 
inward labor that,leads to resolutions and action. 

They very often have recourse to physiology and medicine; they love 
to talk with physicians, for they consider such conversations to be filled 
with suggestions and revelations for the novelist, and they have wonder- 
fully profited by these talks and by their great range of reading also. 
Themselves almost constantly ailing, their own perspicacity has been 
sharpened by the minute and painful observation of their physical troubles. 
Better than most novelists they have understood that very often one 
could translate into physiological terms and explain by the disorders of 
which our bodies are the seat, what cannot be explained by the action 
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upon our consciences of external events and the innumerable sensations 
that penetrate into us through our eyes and our ears. They studied, with a 
care and an accuracy which many professional psychologists might envy, 
the part played by heredity, and of that social heredity, possibly no less 
powerful than biological heredity, which is called tradition; the share that 
belongs to education and to examples placed under the eyes of very 
young children, to the modes of thought, to the ways of feeling, and to 
the manner of willing of adults; the action exercised upon the turn of 
the mind by the material environment, by the conditions of living, by 
the sight of the things with which the individual cohabits constantly, the 
modification of his judgments and even of his sensations due to the 
business he has selected or which circumstances have compelled him to 
follow. 

But there are cases that none of these things suffice to explain, so 
that the only plan to adopt is to note still more closely and to endeavor 
to surprise feelings in their birth and thoughts at the moment when they 
are yet scarcely formed. As a matter of fact, explaining a psychological 
phenomenon means determining the laws of its genesis and evolution, 
and this the Goncourts clearly understood. Hence there is not in their 
analyses that mechanical and artificial feeling that strikes one at times in 
Stendhal’s analogous work. They enable us to penetrate into the secret 
places of the conscience and to witness the slow transformations by 
which, influenced in many ways, emotions, desires, and passions change 
one into another. Their masterpiece in this line is the story of the con- 
version of Mme. Gervaisais to Roman Catholicism, which forms one of 
the finest chapters in mystical psychology and which is at the same time 
one of the most profound ever written. From these tendencies of their 
minds it is easy to deduce the uneven and stumbling aspect of their 
published novels: narrations, biographical notes, medical reflections, sub- 
tile and refined psychological analyses, scenes hot and throbbing with 
realism, cries of restrained pain, expositions of esthetic, literary, or social 
doctrines ; thoughts on passing events and public personages are mingled 
and confounded in them in an apparent disorder in which comicalities 
are cheek by jowl with grave dissertations, and sinister portrayals are 
placed side by side with the most delicate and exquisite accounts of 
feminine emotions. 

Then the excessive side of their marvelous artistic qualities and the 
peculiar style consequent upon their restless and penetrating way of 
looking at things intensifies somewhat this impression, disconcerting to 
those who have not been long familiar with the works of the Goncourts. 

Flaubert has given us incomparably powerful, brilliant, and solid 
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descriptions of Normandy and of the Forest of Fontainebleau; he has 
painted with a brush at once fiery and skilful unforgetable aspects of 
Paris, Algeria, and Palestine, but his descriptions, however carefully 
finished, are the work of a literary man, and in his landscapes one does 
not feel the hand of the painter. Besides, these descriptions enter into 
his novels. only because they serve as settings for his characters, because 
they help to make us understand these characters better and enable them 
to be presented to us in a better light. They are linked to the tale in so 
natural and so evident a manner that they are thoroughly incorporated 
with it and could not be separated from it without mutilating the book. 
It is otherwise in the work of the Goncourts; anything and everything 
affords them opportunities for describing and painting: a house, a street, 
a passer-by, a workman in a forge, a woman bending over her child, a 
horse dragging a cart, the satiny sheen of the shoulders of a society 
woman, a cloak veiled with lace, the sward in front of some old castle 
on which the whiteness of peacocks makes plashes of light, the proud 
grace of a gesture, the elegant curve of the back of an arm-chair, the 
transparent delicacy of porcelain, and the soft, caressing shadows of an 
etching. They care little,—and for this much thanks,—whether the 
pictures they paint with such consummate understanding of the play of 
light, and in which they turn to account their thorough knowledge of the 
idiom of painters, are or are not linked to the action of the tale. If they 
had cared overmuch for this, we should have been heavy losers indeed. 

Fromentin is perhaps the only one who rivals them in the difficult 
and delicate handling of those choice epithets that express those most 
fugitive tints that play upon the surface of things and make them shim- 
meringly iridescent like the shades that incessantly flush and swoon on 
the breasts of doves. The moment they feel an impression they endeavor 
to render it with as much accuracy, subtile lightness, vigor, and feeling 
as they can compass with the imperfect instrument of writing, in which 
words with clear cut contours and frozen meaning, words that are heavy 
with innumerable remembrances, and call up, by tenuous and distant asso- 
ciations, a whole world of confused images, take the place of the colors 
on the painter’s palette that docilely obey his will, colors that can express 
anything and will render only what the painter desires to express. 

The overmastering spell of art fascinates them, and every object on 
which a human thought, whether graceful or vigorous, has left its mark, 
holds their attention in spite of them and compels them to do artistic 
work in their turn by describing it. They love to dwell amid beautiful 
stuffs, porcelains with complex and delectable tints, ivories and jades with 
broken and bold outlines, and the elegant beauty of the many trifles 
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which constituted feminine luxury in the eighteenth century. Their eyes 
need to be excited by the color and form of the treasures of art with 
which they patiently filled their home, and Edmond de Goncourt derived 
probably greater pleasure from translating into words the impression they 
produced upon him as he contemplated them and the image they left in 
his memory than in simply gazing upon them. The beauty of things 
delights them as it does painters, true painters, who care little for the 
subject of a painting, for they know that in all paintings there is the same 
thing: the play of light and shadow that models and brings out at will 
faces and objects. Nature does not affect them with quick emotion as 
do works that still bear the imprint of the human hand; indeed, nature 
appeals to them only when saturated with humanity and impregnated with 
history. They would have been bored to death in any part of the world 
where men had not, for many centuries, lived, suffered, and loved. The 
feeling of sociability is so strongly developed in them that it destroys or 
attenuates every other. The highest pleasure they can think of is con- 
versation with men of letters, and in this respect they are the legitimate 
heirs of that eighteenth century in which their minds so long dwelt. 

Yet, though they do not care for nature, they see it with the eyes of 
painters, and there is not one of our novelists, Gautier, Hugo, Daudet, 
Zola, not even Loti himself, who has equaled them in the power of 
making us behold the slow flow of waters between the green fronds of 
plants, the silvery shimmer cast by the noonday sun upon the still surface 
of the streams, the robust grace of trees, the sumptuous agony of day in 
the purple of the west, and the awakening of plants that at dawn stretch 
out their limbs stiffened by the chill of night and ope their corollas. 
Every touch of color they put upon their canvas is right, and the words 
into which they transpose them allow them to be seen so plainly that 
while reading certain pages, one would swear the painting was growing 
of itself upon the margin of the book. 

Their style is absolutely the best fitted to attain the end they seek. 
Their sole object is to make the reader see the men and the things of 
which they speak as clearly as if these were present, and to make him 
understand the state of mind of the various characters whose lives they 
are engaged in relating. Small, however, is the number of people for 
whom “the visible world” exists, and most difficult is it for any one not 
a psychologist to lay aside his own self and to feel, if but for a brief time, 
as others feel. It is repugnant to the best minds to admit into them- 
selves the mystical notions of a woman like Madame Gervaisais, the 
carnal impulses of a Germinie, or to apply themselves to the quivering 
of leaves trembling in the breeze or the changing colors of a vail of mist 
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that reflects the rosy light of morn. The reader’s attention fails, and it 
must be compelled not to fail, hence that style will be the best that will 
manage to do this, and will do it without sacrificing any part of the 
analysis or of the description, which are the very “raison d’étre” of the 
pages on which they figure. The problem the Goncourts had to solve, 
and which it may almost be said they did solve, was to render as deli- 
- cately and accurately as possible the most subtle and fleeting color effects, 
to analyze with the utmost clearness and minuteness of which they were 
capable the inward motions of the mind, and to compel the reader, who 
cares in nowise for all this, to become absorbingly interested in it. They 
were bound, therefore, to cast aside whatever did not bear directly upon 
the end they desired to attain. They have not Théophile Gautier’s 
unconscious certainty of language or the fluid ease of George Sand; 
they are not indifferent to form as was Lamartine, who cared only to 
move those who listened to his melodious song, yet style, the skilful and 
complicated structure of periods, the harmony and sonorousness of words, 
the harmony and cadence of phrases, does not greatly preoccupy them. 
It is not with them as with Flaubert, to whom these matters were of the 
supremest importance. 

The Goncourts have not much musical sense, and their qualities as 
writers are the very antithesis of oratorical qualities; it is, indeed, diffi- 
cult to read their works aloud. What is important in their view, is 
appropriateness of expression, intensity, and finish of rendering, and the 
use of novel turns that shall compel attention; anything else scarcely 
appeals to them; they do not mind incorrections or repetitions. For 
them the characteristic trait of a writer is the finding of an unusual 
epithet, by which must not be understood a curious word or a deliberate 
singularity, but the expression that brings out an unperceived character- 
istic in an object, an almost effaced trait in a figure, and which is the one 
and only expression that will do this. Genuine verbs, verbs that describe, 
abound in their speech, and from this point of view their vocabulary is 
incomparably rich. To describe by means of verbs is almost to describe 
the “ becoming ” of beings; it is describing the soul of them, while the 
epithet merely gives the external appearance, the contour and the color 
of them. 

They were exceedingly fond of technical terms, of words drawn from 
the speech of the people, of local expressions, which give a clearer and 
fuller impression of an environment and brings out more strongly the 
individuality of the one who makes use of them. 

Yet they do not waste time upon curiosities of style, to which Edmond 
de Goncourt objected as strongly as to the platitudes of academic speech; 
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their sole object is to communicate to others the sensations they them- 
selves experience when they come in contact with events, persons, and 
things. They seek for combinations of words that shall surprise the 
reader and awaken his attention. The order of their words is not the 
logical order, but as in English, as-in ancient languages, very often, as in 
children’s speech, it is the emotional order, yet the sentence, though filled 
with anacoluths and inversions, remains clear, precisely because of the 
psychologically accurate notation of all the shades of thought and passion. 
Further, it is not only the feelings that exist in the characters that their 
style is marked with, but also the feelings that animate the authors them- 
selves. Their quick and painful sensitiveness, their excessive impression- 
ability, the trouble and dismay which is caused in them by the most 
commonplace happenings in life, the delicacy and mobility of their 
impressions of nature and art, the disgust, the repugnance they feel, their 
coldness, their impulsiveness, their childish tenderness, and their melan- 
choly due to disallusion, their perpetual physical weariness and the 
brilliant and sombre visions that fill their nights are all reflected even in 
the most delicate shades of the language they use, and which they often 
make others use, for they are led by a sort of natural affinity to give the 
place of honor in their novels to those characters whose wounded and 
easily moved souls makes them kin. And as they feel the sufferings 
and disappointments of their heroes as keenly as they do their own, there 
is no style more bewildering, more broken, more loose, more uneven than 
theirs ; none which communicates more suddenly the very throbbing and 
quaking of life. 

Yet in those very parts in which passion exhibits itself most freely, 
in which the dialogue is the most natural and at times the most brutal, 
there is never a trace of vulgarity or platitude, and the women dancers 
of the Boule-Noire, and Jupillon, the glove maker, express themselves in 
language ever marked by the striving after beauty. No doubt this beauty 
lacks both nobility and delicacy, but the sentences are well turned and 
the expressions are delectable; they satisfy the eye like a medal with fine 
and sharp lines, and no one cares whether the image upon it is that of 
Vitellius or not. 

The marvel is that a work of art, the unity of which, in spite of its 
wondrous diversity, is so evident, and the style of which is so homoge- 
neous, should have resulted from the collaboration of two writers, of two 
minds; a collaboration so thorough that, as a matter of fact, it was pro- 
longed for a long time after the death of Jules, and the books which 
bear the name of Edmond de Goncourt alone are one and all filled with 
the soul of the brother who had gone before. Yet the two were far from 
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being replicas of the same model, and at the beginning of their literary 
career there did not exist that sort of identity of their two minds which 
was gradually brought about by their living, meditating, and working 
together. They were quite unlike in temperament, though things 
impressed them, strangely enough, in a similar way and their judgments 
of men and ideas did not as a rule differ. 

Jules was naturally gay, unreserved, impulsive, while Edmond, on the 
contrary, was inclined to be melancholy, thoughtful, and reserved. Eight 
years older than his brother, he had a clearer and more personal feeling 
for reality, which was most curiously united in him with a marked liking 
for the vague and mysterious images that suggest to the mind what they 
cannot evoke. He was irresistibly attracted by the impenetrable unknown 
that throbs in the very heart of things, and that he did not yield to it is 
due to his brother’s influence and to that of Théophile Gautier, which 
was marked in his case. After his brother’s death, he allowed himself to 
follow the bent of his own imagination, and by the side of “ Eliza the Slut,” 
that strong, cruel book, so masterly in its simplicity, and which he never 
liked, appeared novels woven out of dreams, such as “ The Zemganno 
Brothers” and “ Faustina.” His favorite poets were Edgar Allan Poe 
and Heinrich Heine, and his soul, like Shelley’s and Renan’s, was full of 
sorrow and tenderness. But he was passionately fond of erudition and 
research, passionately fond of “ human documents,” of observations noted 
on the spot and put down in their brutal reality, and it was the patient 
study of the dapper and witty society of the eighteenth century, so fond of 
pretty things and so careless of the world beyond, the study, also, of the 
Paris of the Second Empire, thirsting for wealth, eager for enjoyment, 
and resolutely realistic, that made of him the great novelist and penetrating 
analyst we have known. 

His constant contact with the fanciful spirit, the caustic and pretty, 
disdainful wit, and the chronic scepticism of his brother, had its share, 
possibly the chief share, in this momentary and partial transformation of 
his way of feeling. Jules Janin’s influence had also been very marked 
in the case of the younger brother at the beginning of his career, as had 
Gautier’s upon the elder brother. It was to the constant perusal of 
Janin’s works that Jules owed his affected, spangled style, his fad of 
passing abruptly from one idea to another, his lack of sequence, his 
boyishness of thought, his dandyism, and his airy impertinence that at 
times make the reading of the first works that he wrote in collaboration 
with his brother rather wearisome. But his admiration for Jules Janin 
merely helped him on the way to which he was already inclined by 
temperament, and he had to strive a long time ere he could become 
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natural and simple. The affected and elaborate manner, the striving after 
witticisms in words, the glittering style, the fondness for bravura passages 
and sensational tirades which mark the articles published by the Gon- 
courts in “1’Eclair” and “ Paris” (see “ Recovered Pages,” “ Creatures 
of the Day”) lead one to think that it was Jules who, at that time, did 
most of the writing and that he made his brother adopt his own ways. 
A very good reason for this is that he was better endowed as a writer ; 
he had a greater mastery of sentences; he knew better how to light upon 
an ingenious tone, a difficult expression, and he had the gift of dialogue 
rarely acquired by those who have it not naturally. Consequently he 
was passionately fond of the drama, and it was not his fault that the 
literary career of the pair was not directed towards the stage. He has a 
large share in ‘“‘ Henriette Maréchal,” in “The Fatherland in Danger.” 
He could write a note like a contemporary of Louis XV., and he was 
charged with the care of the whole of their joint correspondence. 

Edmond’s feeling for natural scenery was much truer and more 
direct; he experienced, when in contact with artistic objects, the emotion 
of a dilettante whose glance rests amorously upon a polished ivory or 
the faded rose of an eastern rug, and this to a degree never attained by 
his brother; but he did not equal him in his freedom in sketching, his 
perception of the effects attainable in etching, his limpid touch in water 
color painting, his semi-instinctive knowledge of methods. And the 
case was the same in the realm of style. 

The Goncourts were turned into writers first by their note-books of 
travel, and next by their “Journal.” To the former they owed it that 
they did not remain painters; to the latter they were indebted for their 
originality. It was these brief, truthful notes, these impressions written 
down while still instinct with life, the direct vision of men and things 
translated into words that had no thought of being clever, that cured 
Jules of his pranks and his pretentiousness, and that rendered more 
flexible the somewhat heavy and awkward sentences of Edmond. Their 
artistic education inspired them with their wondrous understanding of the 
visible world, their direct feeling for color values and the play of shadows, 
their sensitiveness to the beauty of objects and forms, apart from what- 
ever they may mean, which cause them to differ so strikingly from the 
French writers of the last century. 

They might, however, have remained impressionists of the pen, and 
precursors of the impressionists of the brush, had they not received a 
system of philosophy from a man and learned a method from the histori- 
cal works to which they long subjected their artists’ imaginations. The 
man was Gavarni, for strange to say, it was from this caricaturist of 
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genius that they borrowed their general view of things, or at least their 
attitude in presence of the universe. They were deeply impressed by 
the disdainful and pessimistic, at once cruel and pitying conception of 
the world and society evolved by the author of “The Sayings of Thomas 
Vireloque,” that sceptic, who was free from no prejudice, the man of 
tradition, who was neither the captive nor even the loyal subject of any 
creed. It should be added that they handsomely paid their debt of grati- 
tude to him in the noble work they consecrated to his life and work, 
which was the last book signed by both brothers, who wrote it in 1869- 
1870. It was published in 1873. 

It is to their researches into the eighteenth century that they owe 
their respect for facts, their love for details, not merely the picturesque 
but the true details, and their skill in working up documents. The dry, 
curt, finished tongue of the writers of that day accustomed them to the 
use of accurate and appropriate terms, to precision of thought, to rigor- 
ous analysis. Their intercourse with the men and things of that period 
taught them not to think in images only and not to mistake metaphors 
for reasoning. 

Then their own ancestry had almost predestined them to the historical 
labors they undertook. They were sprung from a sound provincial 
stock; they belonged to that class of the smaller nobility crossed with a 
strain of the higher middle class in which had survived traditions long 
since dead and forgotten in the world of finance and trade, and which 
the sons of the proletariat no longer remembered. 

They belonged to the very small company of those realists,—they 
are called realists at times,—who, though carried away by the observa- 
tion of contemporary life, never forgot that the world was not made 
yesterday, and that nothing of what surrounds us is capable of being 
understood unless one knows accurately what the men who created the 
society in which we live, and who have transmitted to us the particular 
turn of mind, the instincts and tendencies which cause us to be what 
we are, what these men thought, felt, and did. The peculiar merit of 
the Goncourts lies in the fact that they studied the antecedents of the 
characters in their novels, not merely as naturalists, psychologists, and 
physicians, but as historians, just as they had studied “The Mistresses of 
Louis XV.” or the great actresses of the eighteenth century. 

The environment in which they had grown up was a family one, a 
normal and healthy environment. It is not with the eyes of Bohemia or 
of the frequenters of cosmopolite drawing rooms that they look upon 
the society of their day. They are not men who have been uprooted ; 
every fibre of their hearts clings to the soil of old France; they have 
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remained faithful to their blood, to their name. _ They lived in constant 
intercourse, in close intimacy with honest women who were relatives of 
theirs; they knew them in the healthy, bright, sweetly dignified atmos- 
phere of the country houses of old. And it is this intercourse with their 
aunts, their cousins, and the friends of these ladies, along with their own 
remembrances, that explains how it is that, in spite of its audacity, their 
work has remained chaste. Nowhere in it is the lust of the flesh visible; 
they have depicted reality freely, but even in their boldest books, such as 
“Germinie Lacerteux”’ and “Eliza the Slut,” not a single erotic sen- 
tence is to be found. 

Aristocrats by instinct, and still more by choice, artless admirers of the 
well born, the well dressed, and the well mannered, they were fortunately 
men of refined mids and thinkers. They were opponents of popular 
suffrage and of government by the masses, but they did not feel for the 
poor and humble the cutting hashness, the disdainful indifference of the 
“parvenue.” To them a workman was a man, and the sufferings of 
Germinie or wretched Eliza moved them as deeply as the sufferings 
of a lady of the great world. The preface of the book in which they 
have related the cruel story of a servant who fell a victim to her love, is 
a profession of humanity that Tolstoi might have signed. They them- 
selves, however, were surprised to find that they had bowels of compassion 
for the poor; their heart spoke, but their theories of society prevented 
any echo. 

The virtue they most successfully practiced was perseverance in work. 
Jules died of it. It is this incessant labor, this constant giving out of 
themselves which explains the gradual transformation, as the years went 
by, of the character of the gay and careless youth, the quivering nervous- 
ness, the susceptibility to all manner of painful impressions, to all things 
that hurt, the powerlessness to enjoy simple, frank pleasure, the irritated 
weariness which are reflected in the pages of “ Manette Salomon” and 
of “Madame Gervaisais.” 

When Edmond de Goncourt made the effort to live on after the 
tearing of his inmost self, after the joy and pride of his life had been laid 
in the grave, after the hours of agony when it seemed that the France he 
loved so tenderly and ardently was passing away,—Jules de Goncourt 
died on June 20, 1870,—it was once more in work that he sought relief 
from the pain that gnawed at his heart. But years elapsed ere he could 
bring himself to sign a book with his lonely name. It seemed to him 
that his dead brother was still by his side, writing at that big table where 
they had so long written together, or smoking a cigarette while out- 
stretched on a divan. Yet, while blinded by his tears, the writer, still 
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athirst for fame, once more took up his task of beauty and truth; his 
artist’s eye lingered caressingly upon the drawings hung on the walls of 
his house at Auteuil, upon the furniture, the delicate, fragile objects, the 
porcelains, the silk stuffs with their soft, bright colors, the Japanese paint- 
ings, the lacquers, and the Persian rugs, which recalled to him both the 
France of yore in which he had so long lived in company with him who 
now was sleeping his long sleep under the trees of Montmartre, lulled by 
the rumor of the mighty city, and the East to which, in the loneliness of 
his soul, his dreams repaired in search of forgetfulness. 




















THE EXPLORATION OF THE TCHAD 
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P AHE actual occupation of the banks of the Tchad by a Euro- 
pean power marks an important date in the penetration of 
central North Africa. With-this occupation there ends, so 

far as this part of the interior is concerned, the period of exploring expedi- 
tions, of rapidly conducted discoveries demanding no less luck than 
sagacity, and of more or less fragmentary geographical sketches; and the 
era of continuous observation, methodically conducted on the spot by 
regular relays of investigators constantly stationed there, begins. 

Incorporated in three empires, and now regularly included in the budget 
of a European power, the Tchad has finally entered the cycle of history. 
Its general character, its physical and economic conditions, and the human 
societies that live on its banks, will soon become the subject of scientific 
study and knowledge. Is this great lacustral tract of central Soudan 
destined to gather upon its shores a productive population, to attract to 
itself as a centre and bind together the future highways of communication 
converging from the different coast establishments toward the interior of 
North Africa? Or is the Tchad, in fact, as it is called by the English 
periodical, “‘ West Africa,” only a “great inspirer of illusions”? 

The very name of the Tchad calls up one of the most important 
problems of Africdn hydrography, and the problem which longest 
remained unsolved. With the streams that flow into it, of which the 
river Chari (or Shari) entering it from the south is the most important, 
the Tchad forms a hydrographic inland basin with no outlet to the sea. 
With its length of fourteen hundred kilometres, which makes its river 
Chari the equal of the river Senegal, with its area of nine hundred thous- 
and square kilometres, which gives to its basin the sixth rank in the 
continent of Africa, this hydrographic system, separated from the Medi- 
terranean by the whole extent of the Sahara, is shut into the interior of 
Africa, at the very centre of the Soudan, between the watersheds of the 
Niger-Binue, the Congo, and the Nile. The indentations of the Medi- 
terranean coast and the Atlantic coast, the latter especially being hol- 
lowed inward so deeply by the Gulf of Guinea, bring this lacustral-fluvial 
system into comparative proximity to the coast of Tripoli and the mouths 


Translated by Curtis Hidden Page of Columbia University. 
Copyright, 1903, Frederick A. Richardson, all rights reserved, 
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of the Niger. While, on the other hand, the first and up to this time the 
only European power established on its banks, namely France, is pre- 
cisely the one whose coast establishments are farthest from the Tchad, 
it was from Algeria, the distant Mediterranean colony on the extreme 
north coast of Africa, from Senegal, a base of operations on the Atlantic 
ocean, at the extreme western point of the continent, and finally from 
the Congo, that France sent toward the Tchad converging expeditions, 
thus approaching the whole basin from the further side. 

The essential outlines of this hydrographic system were not fixed 
until our own times, beginning in 1823. Now, eighty years later, only 
the principal depression of the basin has been settled and mapped out 
with exactness. The many branches of this chief depression have been 
barely touched upon, crossed here and there, or followed for a short dis- 
tance. As for the intricate net work of affluent rivers, the regions where 
they rise, the outlines and exact limits of the fluvial basin as a whole, 
these still remain to be investigated and defined. Only recently, the 
official geographer of the Congo Free State, Mr. Wauters, editor of the 
“ Mouvement géographique,” of Brussels, carried away by his desire to 
bring a tribute of new territories to the river sea of tropical Africa, con- 
structed a very interesting theory to support his claim to the river Wom, 
which has since been found (as the French explorers had foreseen) to 
belong to the basin of the Tchad. 

The fact is that in this inland tract which is the central section of 
North Africa, the field of hypothetical geography, though it has been 
gradually restricted of late years, is still far from exhausted. Many a 
river, the upper section of which has been observed, remains to be 
identified with some watercourse now known by a different name but of 
which it is the origin. To what confluent, already known, does its altitude, 
its flow, its general character, seem to direct its course? On the one 
hand, we have fragments of rivers touched upon and studied by travelers, 
and their continuation indicated, in accordance with information gathered 
from the natives, along conjectural lines below the point where they were 
abandoned; on the other hand, we have the outlets of rivers which have 
been followed up for some leagues, but we do not know in what region 
they rise, or of what upper affluents and tributaries they are the outlets. 
A great many problems still remain to be solved. A methodical survey 
will be necessary. 

Theoretic ideas concerning the limits of hydrographic basins, which 
have long been recognized to be deceptive, are once more, and more than 
ever, at fault in central Africa. The lines of separation of the water- 
courses are indistinct; the dividing lines of the watersheds are often 
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imperceptible. It is indeed a common fact in oro-hydrography that the 
line of division of the watersheds does not coincide either with the lines 
of maximum altitude or with any of the important mountain ranges of 
the country; the Patagonian Andes and the Himalayas furnish noteworthy 
examples of this. International conflicts have only lately arisen from 
boundary treaties based upon false theoretic ideas, upon conceptions of a 
purely abstract and far too simple oro-hydrography, such as have already 
figured in the treaties of Utrecht, where mention is made of the supposed 
watersheds of the Alps, or such as were boldly formulated in the famous 
memoir presented by Buache in 1752 to the Academy of Sciences of 
Paris, “An essay in physical geography, in which is proposed a general 
theory of the sort of framework of the earth, composed of mountain 
chains that traverse the sea as well as the land * * * .” 

According to this theory, the immense hydrographic basins into which 
the African watersheds are divided, should be separated by real mountain 
barriers. But if ever mountain chains had a right to the name of 
“Mountains of the Moon,” it is surely these! For the truth is, as 
against the theory of the framework of the earth, that the “ parting of 
the waters” of the great African rivers, Congo, Nile, and Niger, which 
in this respect are like the mighty South American rivers, the Amazon, 
the Rio de la Plata, and the Orinoco, is accomplished far from the high 
altitudes, on plateaux and in marshy depressions. This topographical idea, 
as exact as it is contrary to the attractive theory of a world framework, 
was handed down from ancient geography and maintained by the Arabian 
and medieval map-makers. It held its own, under various forms, up to 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. But it had been badly inter- 
preted and needed to be brought up to date. This indispensable service 
has been done by the explorations of the past century. 


II. 


Antiquity has bequeathed to us the idea of a water current running 
from east to west in the interior of Libya or Ethiopia, between the tenth 
and twentieth parallels. In the map of the world of Ptolemy and of Alex- 
andria, about the years 130 or 140 A. D., this line of water, called the 
river Niger, joins a great western lake, the Nigritus Palus, with a central 
lake, the lake of Libya (Libya lacus), in which it rises. There are, how- 
ever, to the east of this latter sheet of water (whose longitudinal position 
very closely corresponds to the actual longitude of the Tchad), other lines 
of water, with lakes and marshes flowing in a general westerly direction, 
and continuing this transversal hollow of the interior of Ethiopia. 
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Later, as we shall see, other attempts at map-making will prolong this 
transversal line, in one direction to the western ocean (the Atlantic), in 
the other to the valley of the Nile. But before this mistaken extension 
was made did we not have here, at the very beginning of our era, an 
embryo of the fluvial-lacustral system of the Chari-Tchad,—confused, to 
be sure, with that of the Niger-Binue, as it will be later with that of the 
Senegal ? 

Oriental cartography with Edrisi (1160), medizval cartography with 
Marino Sanuto or Sanudo (Venice, 1321), Ranulphus Hyggeden (1360), 
Picigani (Venice, 1367), the Catalan Map (1375), Andrea Bianco 
(Venice, 1436), Fra Mauro (Venice, convent of the Camaldules, 1457), 
maintain the traditional water-line from east to west, across Ethiopia; in 
Edrisi’s map, this river of the Soudan is called the “ Nile of the Blacks” 
to distinguish it from the Egyptian Nile; Sanudo calls it Niger, and 
Picigani, Nile. With Edrisi and Sanudo it empties into the ocean; with 
Picigani, Andrea Bianco, and Fra Mauro, it connects both with the 
ocean and with the Nile; and with all of them, but with the latter 
group especially, the fluvial system is not simple but complicated with 
marshy out-spreadings and with a great lake, which has, however, no 
fixed place, but is somewhere along its course. 

The fifteenth century, the era of great sea voyages, throws no light 
on this traditional confusion, but rather darkens it. Discoveries by sea 
naturally direct people’s whole attention to the coast. The interior of 
the African continent is represented in an incoherent and shapeless fashion 
on the globe of Martin Behaim (Nuremberg, 1492); there remains, 
however, the great central lake with its affuent rivers, With the map of 
the world by Diego Ribera, pilot major of the Indies, cosmographer to 
the Emperor Charles Fifth (Seville, 1529), attention to the coast lines 
and river mouths becomes not only predominant but exclusive. What 
he gives is less a map of Africa than a port-list of its coast. Representa- 
tion of the interior is entirely given up, and the transversal water-line 
which previous ages had handed down now disappears completely. 

Not until the map of the world by Ortelius (1587) do we again find 
this hydrographic depression, which is here clearly separated from the 
Nile. It starts from central Soudan, extends westward to the ocean at 
Cape Verde, and has along its banks, to the north, the towns or rather 
kingdoms of Borno, Guanguara, Cano, Tombotu.' It is to be noted 
that these place names, with the exception of Tombotu, which is the 
“Tenbuch” of Picigani and the Catalan Map, here make their first 


(1) In this retrospective review of cartography, the spelling of the names taken from 
each document is strictly preserved. 
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appearance on any map. From this point on they will help us in identi- 
fying the watercourses and in distinguishing what tradition had confused. 
The map by O. Dapper, almost a century later (Amsterdam, 1676), is 
hardly more complete than that of the master-cartographer of Antwerp ; 
it represents the river Niger as coming from the southeast (which is 
exactly the general direction of the Chari) and filling Lake Borno in the 
country of Guangara; then, flowing toward the west across Nigritie, 
watering on the north Casseno and Cano, and further on Tombotu, 
beyond a second great lake through which it passes; and from there, pro- 
longed in the rivers of the shore maps of the western coast, it empties, 
through three or four arms, both north and south of Cape Verde. 

For the interior, tradition maintains itself with remarkable uniformity, 
though there are some changes and additions of forms and names ; toward 
the coast the confusion is even greater than formerly; all the exact ideas 
that have been gathered de visu are combined with the vague ideas of the 
unknown interior, into a single system which is inextricably confused. 

Critical cartography, which hardly began till a hundred and fifty years 
ago, with D’Anville, will strive to bring order out of this chaos. 

D’Anville, correctly informed by travelers from western Africa, finally 
cuts off all connection between the rivers of the west coast, Senegal and 
Gambie, and the inland watercourse of Nigritie. The latter becomes 
once more a mere fragment, without any outlet to the sea, uniting two 
distant lakes; or rather the traditional watercourse is divided into two 
fragments: one, the Niger, a river of Tombouctou; the other, quite dis- 
tinct from it, the Nil des Négres (Nile of the Blacks) rising in Lake 
Bournou, and running, contrary to the tradition of centuries, not west- 
ward but eastward; watering the countries of Bournou and Kanem, both 
situated to the southeast of the lake; and finally becoming, once more, a 
tributary of the Nile. The false junction is thus reéstablished between 
the Nile of Egypt and the central lake of Nigritia,—the latter set far 
from its usual place, or rather divided into two basins. So, if the dis- 
tinction between the Senegal and the Niger is clearly established by 
D’Anville, if the individuality of the Niger itself is separated both from 
the Senegal and from the Nil des Négres, there is on the other hand, 
complete confusion between the Nil des Négres and the western branch 
of the upper Nile which is today called Bahr el Arab, Bahr el Ghazal. 

Meanwhile many years have yet to pass before the inland region 
is once for all isolated, and separated from the Niger itself. In the map 
by Major Rennell, published in 1790 and annexed to the first volume of 
the “ Proceedings ”’ of the British African Association, which had just been 
founded in 1788, the Niger or Nil Abid, as in D’Anville’s careful map, 
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runs eastward through Ghana (Kano) and disappears in the deep central 
depression of the marshes of Ouangara, which occupy the actual position 
of the Tchad. Only some distance to the northeast of this depression, 
and separated from it by a sand desert, do we find the countries of Kanem, 
Bornou, and Bagherim, through which run the Bahr el Gazal and the 
Bahr el Fittra, whose junction forms the Bahr Misselad (the Gir of 
Ptolemy) ; but the last is no longer a tributary of the Nile, as the river 
of the countries of Bournou and Kanem was in D’Anville. This last 
point is a distinct gain; though the junction of the Nile of the Blacks 
with the Nile of Egypt finds a last partisan in the traveler Hornemann 
(1800) who in the last letter received from him, still repeats that this 
junction exists, but only in the rainy season. 

Thus appear, and it is another gain to be noted, several of our actual 
modern names: Kanem, Bornu, and Baghirmi,—all three of them coun- 
tries of the Tchad,—now wrongly placed, to be sure, as far north as 
Tibesti; and also, beside these names of countries, the town of Kouka 
and its equivalent Kaouga, situated on a lake of the Bagherim; and the 
town of Quara, and still others that are easily identified with real locali- 
ties, just as in the region of the Tchad we find a Bahr el Ghazal and, 
in fact, in the eastern part, a Lake Fittri. Ideas are growing more exact, 
even in the confusion which still reigns, and the principal cause of this 
confusion is the illusory presence of the Niger in this central region. And 
the Bahr Koulla (Ptolemy’s Coloé), which comes from the southeast to 
empty into the marshy depression of the Ouangara—as the Niger is still 
supposed to do from the northwest—and there to be lost by evaporation, 
ofters a striking resemblance to the Chari, the real tributary of the Tchad. 
Up to this time, then, although the upper Niger already has its true place 
on the map, its lower course remains a problem; instead of bending it 
downward from Timbuktu-Kabra toward the Gulf of Guinea, thus 
making it describe a large curve toward the south, it is still directed 
straight toward the unknown interior of the continent. 

Meanwhile the controversies grow keener. Scientific curiosity is 
aroused by the’ irritating enigma of this river whose outlet remains 
unknown. The zeal of explorers is stimulated by the discussions of 
geographers, who are unable to clear up the mystery; many travelers 
perish in the attempt, by rapids or by fevers. The impassible Isis remains 
veiled, Africa keeps its secret. 

Two principal hypotheses divide men’s minds: one, to which the 
illustrious name of Mungo Park is attached, gives to the Niger below 
Timbuktu a course concentric with the curve of the Guinea coast, and 
finally connects it beyond the equator with the Zaire (Congo), whose 
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vast estuary had been known since the fifteenth century through the dis- 
coveries of the Portuguese,’ but whose course was still unknown. The 
other hypothesis, that of Reichard (which proved to be true, and was 
verified upon the spot, but not until 1830, by Lander, the intelligent and 
faithful servant of Clapperton, who followed its course), turns it toward 
the Gulf of Guinea, where the numerous mouths of its vast delta, 
between Benin and Calabar, had not been observed by the Portuguese 
navigators, and had remained absent from the map until just before 1830. 

This year, 1830, therefore, marks a date of prime importance both 
for the geographical history of the Niger which is at last individualized 
and complete, but which does not concern us here, and, indirectly, for 
that of the inland basin of North Africa, now finally separated from the 
fluvial course with which, according to a wrongly understood tradition, it 
had been persistently confused for so many centuries. 

Thus the traditional line of water running across the interior of Africa 
now stands by itself; it has been separated first from the river Senegal, 
then from the Nile, and finally from the Niger; becoming circumscribed 
and defined this hydrographic region appears where, on the very site of 
the lake of Libya and the marshes of Ouangaray we shall see the Tchad. 


III. 


Direct exploration will now replace cartography by hearsay, will 
decipher the enigma, explain the vague traditions, and give precision to 
hitherto indefinite ideas. 

Though there were some earlier native accounts of the kingdom of 
Bornu, it is from the journey of Ritchie and Lyon, from Tripoli to 
Murzouk (1820) that we must date the earliest information that reached 
Europe about Lake Tchad.’ 

But the general: position of this sheet of water,—not to speak of its 
outlines in detail, which even today are still to be determined,—was not 
fixed until the expedition (1822-24) of Major Denham, Dr. Oudney, and 
Lieutenant Clapperton.3 They started from Tripoli, and on February 
17, 1823, they entered Kuka, the capital of Bornu, near the west shore 
of the Tchad, after having accomplished the first central crossing of the 


(1) That is, the Rio do Padrao, or River of Padron, of Diogo Cao (1482), with whom 
(though this fact has been doubted) the Bavarian cosmographer, Martin Behaim, maker 
of the Nuremberg globe (1492) is said to have traveled. 


(2) Lyon, Travels in North Africa, accompanied by geographical notices of the 
Soudan, 1821. 


(3) Travels and Discoveries in Northern and Central Africa, 1826. 
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great desert ever made by Europeans. Denham, who followed the south 
shore of the lake, and crossed the rivers which flow into it, is also the 
first European who ever saw the Logon-Chari, the great southern affluent 
of the basin. The name “Lake Waterloo” which he gave to it did not 
survive; this warlike note sounded by a traveler in the centre of Africa 
has only a certain interest as retrospective psychology. 

Scientific exploration, however, in this case as well as for the whole 
of the Soudan, does not precede the journey of Barth (1850-56), the 
“master of African research.” 

After having crossed the Sahara with Overweg and Richardson by 
way of the oases of Air, Barth also reached Kuka. While his companion 
Overweg visited the island population of the Buddumas, in the archi- 
pelago of the lake, he penetrated toward the southwest and discovered 
the Binue, the great eastern branch of the Niger. He passed through 
Musgou, Kanem, Baghirmi, and Sokoto, stopped at Timbuktu, returned 
to Kuka (1855), and, alone, his companions having succumbed some 
years earlier to the attacks of the climate, he returned to Europe by way 
of Tripoli, after having gathered a great mass of geographical, historical, 
ethnological, and linguistic materials covering an immense extent of terri- 
tory, and having made great additions to the map of the central Soudan 
by astronomical observations which settled for the first time the carto- 
graphy, until then vague and undetermined, of this mysterious 
country. 

From this memorable six years’ journey he brings us, in his ‘ Reisen 
und Entdeckungen in Nord und Zentral Afrika,” * the results of a com- 
plete and admirable study, both of the country itself, and of the “State 
of Human Society in Northern Central Africa.” 

To the name of Barth, which marks the beginning of a new era in 
the history of African discoveries, we must add that of Vogel, who, fol- 
lowing him, had in 1853-56 taken the desert route from Tripoli to Kuka. 
Vogel marked with his itineraries all the countries about the Tchad, which 
is now to become more and more the point of rendezvous of the great 
travelers of the Soudan. From Bornu he went to the Chari, to the 
Binue, to the great intermediary depression called the lake or marsh of 
Tuburi, which had been discovered by Barth, and which, according to 
that illustrious traveler’s account, is an extensive marshy flat, changing 
to a lake at the end of the rainy season, and then uniting the Binue, 
through the Mayo-Kebbi, to the Chari, through the Logon-Sserbéwuél. 
He visited another lacustral sheet belonging to the eastern region of the 


(1) Gotha, 1857, § vols. 
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Tchad, Lake Fittri, and penetrated into Waday, where he was killed at 
Wara, in the same year (1856) in which Barth returned to Europe.’ 

The disappearance of all his companions, either murdered or over- 
come by the climate, was certainly well calculated to strike people’s 
imaginations and to throw an almost miraculous light about his own late 
and solitary return. But they, too, as well as he, made their names for- 
ever illustrious. The memory of Vogel, indeed, received an unexpected 
homage in an English official document, under important circumstances; 
the memoir submitted to the Berlin conference (1884) by Sir Edward 
Malet, the English ambassador, represented as a claim of his country to 
sovereignty over the banks of the Niger the death of Vogel, ‘who 
perished in the neighborhood of that river.” ‘ Neighborhood ” is rather 
strong, the Niger being separated by a distance of at least seventeen hun- 
dred kilometres from the town in Waday where the German explorer 
perished. 

Following the same glorious footsteps, Von Beurmann (1862) also 
crossed the desert to the Tchad. From Kuka, he pushed toward the 
southwest, into Baoutchi, as far as Takoba, from which point he turned 
toward Waday, as Vogel had done. Like Vogel, also, he was killed ; 
Nachtigal found his grave at Mao, a town of Kanem, to the east of the 
Tchad. 

But these individual misfortunes did not dull for a moment the eager- 
ness of explorers; they rather stimulated it. Gerhard Kohlfs (1865 67) 
in his turn followed the usual desert route, the path of the caravans, 
penetrating directly from Tripoli toward the Tchad. From this port of 
the desert, Europe unwearyingly cast its plummet toward the interior of 
Africa. He reached Kuka, explored the southern part of Bornu, and 
came out by Lagos.” 

Next we come to Nachtigal; all the great names of Soudanese 
exploration meet us in our investigation. Nachtigal (1869 74) arrived at 
Kuka by way of Murzouk and Tibesti, explored Kanem and Borku, 
Baghirmi and Waday, then cutting across Darfour and Kordofan, he came 
back by way of Egypt. His itineraries completely encircle the Tchad, 
except to the southeast; they follow Lake Fittri and the Bahr es Sala- 
mat, which flows into Lake Tro. In addition to his direct observations 
he gathered a large mass of new information.3 


(1) Wagner, Vogels Reisen und Entdeckungen, Briefe Vogels, in Zeitschrift fir allgemeine 
Erdkunde, 1856 ; Erinnerungen an einen Verschollenen, Leipzig, 1863. 


(2) Quer durch Afrika, 1874-75, 2 vols. 
(3) Sahara und Sudan, 1879-82, 3 vols. 
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Like Barth, “ Nachtigal left everywhere an imperishable memory,” Mon- 
teil says. He has given us more information than any one else on the 
Mohammedanized peoples of these regions, where Islam has built up 
political organisins by grouping together the elements of authority and of 
social organization. 

Matteucci and Massari, entering Africa by way of Souakim, crossed 
the central Soudan in 1880-81 in the opposite direction from that taken 
by Nachtigal, by way of Kordofan, Darfour, Waday, Baghirmi, Kuka, 
Kano, Bida, and the sea.' 

But, at the time at which we have now arrived, the partition of Africa 
among European powers comes in to modify the character of African 
exploration. It had been geographical, scientific, and even humanita- 
rian, for fifty years; now it becomes essentially political. 


IV. 


Beside the older colonial powers, Portugal, France, and England, 
which had been established on the coast of Africa for centuries, there 
comes upon the scene a new power, Germany, whose great statesman, 
Bismarck, had so long ridiculed the “furor colonialis.” Immediately the 
great realist attacks the fictions of African international law, he entirely 
overthrows the fiction of “nominal occupation,” which allowed England 
to paint long stretches of coast with her colors, without, in fact, exercis- 
ing over them the least real authority. With an ardor all the more 
enterprising that it succeeded a disdainful and haughty abstention, this 
neophyte of colonial politics in a few months established for Germany an 
empire over seas. He directed his operations upon four or five points of 
the African coast in succession, investigated the estuaries, the bays, and 
the inlets, pried his way into the settlements and trading stations of the 
western coast, and especially into Cameroon, at the extreme point of the 
Gulf of Guinea, the most favorable indentation of the coast apparently 
from which to start toward the basin of the Tchad. An exact inventory 
now becomes ail the more imperative because an English syndicate, the 
Niger Company, soon to be chartered by the crown, has just acquired the 
French trading stations along this river (1884), and assured itself a com- 
mercial monopoly there; and because, also, the French and German 
stations alternate along the coast of Cameroon as far as the French col- 
ony of the Gaboon, the first nucleus of the French Congo. Africa no 
longer belongs to those who simply claim it, but to those who exploit it. 
By saying boldly to England “apropos” of Liideritzland (Southwest 


(1) Journal de Matteucci, 1885. 
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Africa), “You are doing nothing with this coast, therefore I take it,” 
Bismarck had stated this dilemma, either to enter upon genuine posses- 
sion, or be dispossessed of vague traditional rights. 

The most ardent competition starts up among the colonial powers. 
The African conference meets at Berlin and signs the act of February 
26, 1885, with this object among others, “To prevent the misunder- 
standings which might arise in the future from the recent acquisitions of 
territory along the African coast.” By virtue of one of its declarations 
the powers which take possession of a territory or assume a protectorate 
put themselves under obligation to maintain real authority there (Article 
35). 

Soon the Declaration of London (August 5, 1890) establishes the 
respective zones of influence of France and England in the African con- 
tinent, and designates as a “diaphragm,” or separating barrier, the 
famous line, to be drawn later, from Say on the Niger to Barruwa (or 
Barua), on Lake Tchad, a line of which so much will be heard in the 
sequel. In order to reconnoitre, ex post facto at least, the region through 
which this line passes, and especially the kingdom of Sokoto, which by 
virtue of the agreement was to remain in the zone of action of the 
English Niger Company with “all that rightfully belongs to it,” Mon- 
teil (1890-92) started in from St. Louis (Senegal) toward the Soudan, 
accomplished the first eastward crossing of the curve of the Niger, and 
reached the Niger at Say; then across the Houssa countries, by way of 
Sokoto and Kano, he arrived at Kuka, in Bornu. He stayed there four 
months, from April 10 to August 15, 1892, and then, leaving the basin of 
the Tchad, he came back across the desert, by way of Murzouk and 
Tripoli. 

The famous “diaphragm” had framed off the French and English 
zones of action. It was now necessary to complete the “ diaphragm,” 
to correct, if possible, the defective sketch of it, which British “ bluff” 
had made France accept, unprovided as France was at the time with any 
correct information, and, finally, to fill it out. 

The Committee of French Africa, which was founded at the same 
time (1890) devoted its chief efforts to uniting on the banks of Lake 
Tchad the French possessions of the Soudan, Algeria, and French Congo. 
The heroic Paul Crampel, who had started from the Congo and the 
Ubangi (also called Mobangi and Dua) “to the conquest of the Tchad,” ? 
intending to explore the region of the Chari, and return by the north, 


(1) De St. Louis a Tripoli par le lac Tchad, 1895. 
(2) Harry Alis, A la conquete du Tchad, 1891. 
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making treaties on the way, had failed in his undertaking. His expedi 
tion (1890-91) had been annihilated by the Musselmen who prowl about 
the southern confines of the Islamite countries, on the borders of the 
savage and fetish worshiping tribes, in the upper basin of the Chari. 
Dybowski (1891), sent by the Committee of French Africa to support 
Crampel, had not carried out his plan. More lucky or more persevering, 
the Maistre mission (1892-93), starting likewise from the Cungo, returned 
by the Binue and the Niger with treaties which bring the southern part 
of Bagirmi into the zone of French influence.? Mizon (1890-92), who 
entered the delta of the Niger in spite of the ill treatment offered him by 
the Royal Niger Company, had already followed up the Binue and joined 
this eastern branch of the Niger to French Congo. The action of the 
English Company was a flagrant violation of the Navigation Act con- 
cerning the Niger, which stipulates for freedom of commercial navigation 
on the river and its branches. It did not interfere, however, with the 
conclusion of the Franco-German agreement of 1894, which assured, in 
part at least, the results obtained by the journeys of Mizon and Maistre. 
From this agreement between France and Germany, following upon 
that of 1890 between France and England, dates the partition of the 
basin of the Tchad among three European powers. The later conven- 
tions (1898, with an additional declaration in 1899), made between 
France and Great Britain, are, so far as concerns the basin of the Tchad, 
only the development and completion of the famous convention of 1890. 
The Say Barua diaphragm, a vague line, the detail of which was to be 
settled later, is replaced, in the agreement of 1898, by a broken line, 
artificially composed of parallels and meridians, running along the borders 
of the Sahara in uninhabited and waterless territory, aid ingeniously 
arranged, it would seem, to make Lake Tchad inaccessible to the French 
from the upper Niger. If such was, as it appears to have been, the 
unexpressed purpose of the English negotiators, we must at once recog- 
nize that they succeeded perfectly in heaping up practically insurmount- 
able difficulties, ‘that they made new negotiations necessary, and finally 
that they remained faithful to the spirit which had animated the negotiator 
of 1890. In laying the Franco-English Convention before the House 
of Lords, Lord Salisbury had allowed himself certain facetious remarks, 
in which good taste and diplomatic reserve gave way, in the most unex- 
pected fashion, to the irony of the agriculturist, to the “humour” of the 
“gentleman-farmer.” “It might be thought,” Lord Salisbury had said, 


(1) La route du Tchad, De Loango au Chari, 1895. 


(2) A travers I Afrique centrale, Du Congo au Niger, 1895. 
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pointing to the map and measuring the degrees, “ that France has affirmed 
its right to a vast extent of territory. But you must judge not only by 
the extent of the territory, but by its value. The territory in question is 
what a farmer would call /ight soil, very ‘ight; in fact, it is the Desert of 
Sahara, and, therefore, the value of what France acquires is proportion- 
ately diminished ” (House of Lords, August, 1890). 

According to the agreements now in force, England possesses the 
western basin of the Tchad, with its river Komadugu-Waube. This 
river, the only important affluent of the Tchad beside the Chari, comes 
from Kano, and empties into the lake from the west, between Barua and 
Kuka. This watercourse of upper Algeria, with the river Sokoto, which 
runs in the opposite direction and empties into the Niger, helps to form 
a hydrographic connection between the Tchad and the great fluvial basin 
of the west. The routes of communication between the middle Niger 
and the Tchad are naturally within reach of this water-line, on which or 
near which are situated the great centres of the Houssa countries, Gando, 
Sokoto, Wurno, Katsena, and Kano. The last is the central market of 
upper Nigeria, the greatest market in fact of central Africa (chiefly for 
ostrich features, skins, and ivory). By way of Zaria it is connected with 
the lower Niger. 

In lower Nigeria is the line of the Binue, which is far more import- 
ant. This river, the eastern branch of the lower Niger, is navigable 
to beyond Yola in Adamawa, that is, all the way across the English 
territory. Its sources are in German territory, except for one, which is 
perhaps the most important,—the one which Mizon followed up as far 
as Bifara,—and which is in French territory. It is the one which 
perhaps drains the marshes of Tuburi; on the other hand, these may 
possibly have an outlet into the Logon-Chari. 

Whether this supposition, which was called in question by Mac- 
donald, after his exploration of the Mayo-Kebbi at the time of the high 
waters in 1890, is confirmed or not; whether the Tuburi supplies on the 
one side the Binue, and on the other flows into the Chari, or is dis- 
' charged only into one of these watercourses and belongs entirely to the 
basin of the Niger or to that of the Tchad; or whether it is even an 
independent basin with no outlet, an immense swamp, a clearly isolated 
depression; in any case, it would contribute no less toward forming 
between the Niger and the Tchad a hydrographic connection, either con- 
tinuous, temporary, or fragmentary; and from the point of view that 
dominates our investigation, it therefore has a special interest. 


(1) Exploration of the Benne and its Northern Tributary, the Kabby: Proceedings of the 
Royal Geographical Society, 1892. 
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In that part of the basin of the Tchad which belongs to Nigeria, 
British supremacy has not yet made itself felt; the reception at Kuka in 
1891 of MacIntosh, the agent of the Royal Niger Company, was not 
promising. But since then circumstances have changed; the Sultan of 
Bornu has been overthrown. The recent appointment of a British 
resident at Yola, on the upper Binue, as an envoy to the Emir of Adam- 
awa, and the negotiations of Nigeria with Fadel-Allah, the son of Rabah, 
the conqueror of Bornu, are the only indications of the attention paid by 
English politics to this region. 

Germany, which shares with France the marshes of Tuburi, has a 
foothold in the basin of the lower Chari, of which it possesses the left 
bank, as well as the southern shores of the Tchad. But, absorbed in 
organizing its coast establishment and exploiting the territories which are 
most accessible either by the coast of Cameroon or by the Congo and the 
French route from Sanga, it has so far taken no more interest than Eng- 


. land in what might happen in its part of the basin of the Tchad. This 


basin is distant from the German base of operations; the exploration of 
the mountain group of Adamawa, which must be crossed on the way to 
the Tchad, has not been carried far enough as yet to learn what is the 
best route. 

On a recent occasion, profiting by its neighborly relations with the 
colony of French Congo, Germany was on the point of undertaking in 
common with France some united action in the basin of the Tchad. 
Finally, the whole weight of the enterprise fell upon France alone. Once 
more, on this occasion, France proved herself the soldier of civilization.' 


V. 


By the convention of 1898, England discovered that the north, east, 
and south banks of Lake Tchad, so far as is included between the point 
of intersection of the fourteenth degree of latitude (the parallel passing 
through Barua) with the west bank of the lake, and the point where the 
Franco-German frontier meets the lake were falling within the French 
sphere of influence. The additional declaration of 1899 only completed 
this boundary by explicitly recognizing the kingdom of Waday as belonging 
to the French sphere. France, in abandoning to England or to the Egyp- 
tian Soudan the Bahr el Ghazal, in evacuating the posts which had been 
founded along the upper Nile and at Fashoda, at least fixed the eastern 
limits of its basin of the Tchad. In principle, the boundary line, which 


(1) Though guilty, it is true, of a ‘violation of frontier,’’ for which the English and 
Germans did not fail to reproach her, Berliner Tagblatt, November 26, 1901. 
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first follows the line of division between the watersheds toward the Nile 
or the Congo, will ultimately be fixed so as to separate the kingdom of 
Waday from what was the Egyptian province of Darfour. 

It was by way of the Congo, following up the Ubangi and crossing 
the highlands to the north, that France established herself in the basin of 
the Chari-Tchad. This interior section of central Africa is reached by 
way of a small branch of the Ubangi, which flows into the great river 
at its northernmost elbow (fort of Possel). Beyond the indefinite summit 
line from which the Kemo flows toward the south, the waters are found 
to run to the north, that is, toward the Chari. In this centre of Africa, 
which for some thousand kilometres is drained by this inland river with 
its main bed and its many branches, we meet, in going toward the north, 
first the different sections of the Soudan, which form a zone of organized 
countries between the equatorial forest and the desert ; then the countries 
which form a transition from the Soudan to the Sahara, between the 
country of the blacks (Nigritia) and the territories frequented by the 
nomads; and finally, for some thousand kilometres further toward Borku, 
Tibesti, and Air, the tracts of the Sahara itself. These last were like- 
wise recognized as belonging to the French sphere by the Franco English 
Convention of 1899. All these regions, both of the Soudan and the 
Sahara, have, since 1900, constituted the “ military territory of the coun- 
tries and protectorates of the Tchad.” They are contiguous on the west 
with the territory of Zinder, which belongs to western Africa (Senegal). 

As a result of typographical circumstances which have twice been 
repeated in the course of African exploration and which have had very 
fortunate results for France, distant coast establishments and small rivers 
near the coast have opened the way to two great fluvial basins in the 
interior of the continent. Just as Senegal was her historic route by which 
to enter the western Soudan and reach the upper and middle Niger, 
whose mouths and lower course were held by England, so the estuary of 
Gaboon, and the little river Ogowe, persistently followed up, introduced 
France, by a side door as it were, to the navigable Congo, and from there 
the Ubangi pointed the way in one direction to the Nile and in another 
to the Tchad. 

The Gentil mission was entrusted with this last objective point (1895). 
Gentil carried the steamboat, ‘* Léon-Blot,” across from one water- 
shed to the other, and descending the river Chari reached the basin of the 
lake; on October 30, 1897, the French colors floated on the Tchad. 

But at the moment when the newcomers thus penetrated to the 
heart of North Africa, a tempest had just broken loose there. A Soudan- 
ese conqueror, Rabah, at the head of well armed bands, was ranging over 
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these inland regions and laying them waste. Starting from the Egyptian 
Soudan, he had conquered Bornu, pillaged and burned the villages and 
reduced Kuka, “the marvelous ancient capital of Bornu, the city of a 
hundred thousand inhabitants,” to an immense heap of ruins. He 
seemed to be sent by the Sheik Senoussi, the present Mahdi, chief of the 
most powerful and active Mohammedan orders, to unite the countries of 
the Tchad in fanatic hostility against the infidels. He proclaimed him- 
self agent of the Mahdi of Omdurman, and his seal bore these words, 
“ Rabah, Emir of Bornu, in the name of the Mahdi.” 

For a moment it was to be feared that the route to the Tchad, opened 
by way of the Chari, would be closed by Islam. Rabah, in fact, had 
invaded Bagirmi. 

The “Rabism” of Bornu was overcome, like the Mahdism of 
Omdurman, after a series of battles; in one of them seven Europeans 
were killed and forty-four Senagalese meeting the attack of nearly 
twelve thousand men, of whom twenty-seven hundred were armed with 
muskets (Zogbar, 1899); in another battle forty-five per cent of the 
effective force of Europeans and Senagalese were killed or wounded 
(at Kouno, 1899). The final struggle against Rabah took place at 
Kussuri (April 22, 1900), on the lower Chari, the point of junction of 
the three French missions: that of the Chari under Gentil, that of 
central Africa under Captain Joalland, and that of the Sahara under 
Foureay and Major Lamy, which had started separately from the Congo, 
from Senegal, and from Algeria." 

To these three missions we owe our most recent information con- 
cerning the hydrographic basin of the centre of Africa. 

The Chari, subject like all rivers of the inter-tropical region to the 
alternation of the rainy and dry seasons, is only about twenty metres 
wide at the point where it is reached by the carry, of more than three 
hundred kilometres, from the elbow of the Ubangi. But this point 
(Fort Crampel), at which canoe navigation begins, is not on the Chari 
itself, but on a branch, the Gribingi; at the junction, this stream, much 
narrower than the river into which it flows, is not more than sixty metres 
wide. The Chari, it is a very considerable river even in the season 
of low water, and has a very broad bed; at the season of high water, it 
not only becomes a majestic stream as much as six or eight kilometres 
wide in some places, but it also spreads in every direction over the neigh- 
boring plains, where it forms countless temporary pools, lakes, and ponds. 
Its extreme limits are high banks recognizable from a distance by their 


(1) La Géeographie, Bulletin de la Societe de gtographie, 1900, No. 12, and 1901, 
Nos. 5 and 6. 
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tall wooded growth, which toward the south becomes tropical in appear- 
ance. A line of military stations at long intervals dots its course to the 
Tchad. These stations are connected by the river route; but at low water 
the navigation of the river is difficult for steamboats. 

The Tchad, into which the Chari flows through the numerous arms 
of its delta, now completely explored, also rises and falls alternately, but 
can be navigated at all seasons by keeping at a distance of from three to 
five kilometres from its bank. At this distance the depth, in low water, 
is more than three metres, and it increases greatly toward the open. At 
the eastern end sandbanks are numerous but to the west the water is deep. 
The line of the banks :s bordered with reeds; at the east the shore is not 
approachable, but is broken and deeply indented by lagoons and marshes. 
The brilliant sheet of the Tchad is studded, in this part, with many islands, 
forming the archipelago of Budduma. The inhabitants are the robbers 
and pirates of the Tchad; they also raise cattle, which they take to feed 
on the shores and bring back to their islands at the least alarm. 

The water of the lake, though subject to evaporation, which is intense 
during the dry season, is even then sweet and very good to drink. 
Countless herds of antelopes in long, unbroken lines come down to it to 
drink. Large game in abundance wanders on its shores, elephants are 
numerous, giraffes, rhinoceroses, and lions are common in the thicket. 
The banks are piled with the bones of hippopotamuses, crocodiles, and 
elephants, and with the remains of enormous fishes. The woods and 
thickets are the haunt of game of all kinds, from the guinea fowl to the 
rhinoceros. . 

The Chari also abounds in fish; on its shores and its sandbanks, 
great animals sport, loll, wade, and splash; some parts of the banks of 
the Chari are inhabited by elephants. Antelopes and small game literally 
swarm there. 

The basin of the Tchad is prolonged toward the southwest in a sort 
of lagoon or gulf which is very extensive, the Bahr el Ghazal, and in 
which, according to the account of the natives, the water advances as 
much as sixty kilometres inland at the time of high water. 

This lacustral sheet, situated at an altitude of two hundred and forty 
to two hundred and sixty-five metres, with indeterminate boundaries, 
spreading out very broadly at the time of high water, and shrinking at 
low water into the deepest hollow of the depression, has, from the limits 
of the winter season to the limits of the dry season, an area varying from 
more than fifty thousand to eleven thousand square kilometres, according 
to Rohlfs, and an average area of twenty-seven thousand square kilo- 
metres, according to Nachtigal. Overweg, who navigated upon the lake 
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for nearly two months, found no depth greater than six metres. Its 
northern bank is arid and deserted; the former permanent inhabitants 
have fled before the incessant forays of the nomads. Here, it is already 
the Sahara. 

The fetish worshiping and cannibal tribes of the basin of the Congo 
are contiguous on the north with exclusively pagan tribes which inhabit 
the basin of the Chari up to the tenth degree of latitude. To the north 
of the tenth parallel the population is mostly Mohammedan. The delta 
of the Chari is inhabited by sheep raisers and farmers, Arab-Negro half- 
breeds, such as are also found along the southern shore of the Tchad to 
Bahr el Ghazal. To the south of this broad depression, an overflow 
reservoir, appear the white Arabs, in Khozzam. To the north of the 
fertile valley of the Bahr el Ghazal, the negroes of Kanem farm a coun- 
try rich in grain, dates, and cattle; we may well hope to make of this a 
splendid country, now that it is occupied by France and will no longer be 
raided at regular intervals by the white Arabs of the north bank of the Tchad, 
nomad robbers, who raise cattle and live on the blacks of Kanem, and 
who, because they do not cultivate the ground, are at the mercy of Kanem 
which feeds them. And finally, beside the white Arabs, in the Sahara, 
from Zinder to Darfour, and from the Tchad to Fezzan by way of 
Tibesti, there are the Zebbous, mostly nomads, without chiefs or organ- 
ization, great robbers and highwaymen. 

Bagirmi, Kanem, and Waday are the three great organized sultanates 
in the French part of the basin of the Tchad. A protectorate has been 
established over Bagirmi since 1897, and over Kanem since 1899. 

This region is rich in cattle and grain of all sorts; moreover its 
numerous population produces leather and fabrics, and consumes a great 
quantity of merchandise of European origin, such as cloth, sugar, coffee, 
tea, hardware, perfumery, soap, and so forth, The organization of the 
local commerce is entirely in the hands of the Tripolitans. ‘Tripoli is 
the port of the whole central Soudan; its traders, using the desert routes, 
are the only furnishers of central Africa, But it is not conceivable that 
many years should pass before a railroad, starting from some colonial 
trading station on the coast of Africa, will come in to modify the present 
state of things, and perhaps to revolutionize the economic conditions of 
this inland basin. A mixed route, that is to say, one composed of sec- 
tions of navigable rivers and of railroads uniting them, is being built in 
western French Soudan. An English railroad starting from Lagos is 
progressing toward Algeria, with Kano for its objective point. MM. 
Duponchel, G. Rolland, P. Leroy Beaulieu, and P. Bonnard have for 
some time advocated lines of railroad across the Sahara or across the 
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continent, uniting the Mediterranean with the countries of the Tchad. 
Since the epidemic rivalry of the great powers and the international com- 
petition in Africa has suddenly modified the former methods of Europe, 
and roused it from its inactivity and somnolency, the age of “ do-nothing- 


ism” must,—under penalty of loss of prestige,—once for all cease in 
central Africa. 


























THE PRESENT AND FUTURE OF SPAIN 


G. DE AZCARATE 
MADRID 


I. 


N a discussion of modern Spain two current sayings must be remem- 
bered, the one places Spain among the dying nations, the other 
asserts that the Latin is the race of yesterday, the Anglo-Saxon the 

race of today, and the Slav that of tomorrow. 

Great Britain is extending her rule over an area of thirty-two million 
square kilometres; Russia has expanded into Europe and Asia, forming a 
solid block of twenty-two million kilometres. It would seem that 
Great Britain, utilizing every means toward the conservation of her 
energies, has set herself to conquer the world and that Russia dreams of 
possessing the remainder of the two regions in which ancient civilization 
flourished. The subject of this essay does not cover the expansion of 
the nation first mentioned nor the imperialism of either country, and 
there is little need to seek further the reason for the understanding which 
exists among Anglo-Saxons, between England and the United States. 

The Latin countries of Europe, including their colonies and the 
colonies of America, alone occupy an area exceeding thirty-one million 
kilometres, and if the Anglo-Saxons rule over three hundred and fifty- 
three millions of people and the Slavs over one hundred and twenty-nine 
millions, the Latins count two hundred and nineteen millions, while of 
the three hundred and fifty-three millions of English and North Ameri- 
cans only one hundred and twenty-one millions belong to the white race. 
It appears, indeed, at first sight, that a race inhabiting so great a portion 
of the earth and figuring so large a number of individuals is not 
destined to die or even to descend from the secular position it occupies 
at present in the history of civilization; and it should be remembered that 
W. T. Stead, who is an enthusiastic interpreter and promoter of the 
Americanization of the world, says, ‘‘ Although it may seem a para- 
dox, it is a fact that few parts of the world have been less Americanized 
than South America.” 

The mission and influence of a race varies with the times, even 
when the inheritance bequeathed it by other peoples is not taken into 
account. This inheritance, although disappearing from the external life 
of the nation, is woven eternally into the fabric of later ages and later 


Translated by Henri Biron. 
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civilizations. A very clear example is given by Greece and Rome, and 
aside from these, Italy offers a good demonstration of what we are saying. 
During the invasion of the Barbarians her mission seemed ended and yet 
in the Middle Ages she acquits herself of another task of highest import- 
ance, standing first among the commercial and religious orders; her culture 
takes a preéminent place at the time of the Renaissance and in our day, 
when she appears condemned to irrevocable political decadence, she con- 
summates her union and is admitted to the councils of the great powers. 

It is superfluous to speak of France. She has occupied a unique 
position in all periods of history. First, with the Gauls she brought to 
light a civilization not then excelled; equally with Spain she received the 
influence of Rome and assimilated her law and cultivation. Later she 
became the meeting place of the Salians, Ripuarians, Goths, and Burgun- 
dians, and was the country of Charlemagne and one of the principal 
cradles of feudalism. In the period of the Monarchy she was the country 
of Louis XIV., and in that of the Revolution the foundress of the epoch 
of 1789, whose principles, as Lavergne says, constitute the political faith 
of all cultivated peoples. 

But what may be said of Spain? Is it possible that the race, as a 
whole, can press onward to the ultimate goal of a better civilization and 
yet leave behind one of its members? If the object of this essay per- 
mitted, the legion of Hispanophobes and Hispanofiles might be spoken of 
opportunely for they have depreciated and exalted their country respect- 
ively, giving or stripping away the honors gained in times past. It is 
enough that, happily. in the last century, as Senor Altamira says, 
“A little before the war of independence and the liberal period which it 
brought with it, the winds changed in Spain’s favor” and now there are 
few who deny the value of the work that Spain has contributed to the 
conquests of civilization. 

Far from challenging the glory of Spain in the past ages, the present 
serves to contrast with it her actual condition and further to explain that 
she has not recovered from the tortuous journeys of former times. The 
memory of a brilliant past disturbs her, it prompts her to meet the 
necessity of entering upon new undertakings, she hesitates concerning 
her future, and this gives occasion for lugubrious prophecies without the 
realm, and within, the need of what all parties term her regeneration. Is 
this regeneration possible ? 


II. 


Professor Burgess, in his excellent book on comparative politics," 


(1) Political Science and Comparative Constitutional Law, Boston, 1890. 
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counts as established those European nations which reconcile the three 
necessary unities, the ethnical, geographical, and political, and in this 
respect he considers the Iberian Peninsular to be very notable. If we 
understand the word race as Professor Burgess gives it we find that Spain 
is homogeneous, with the exception of the Basques, and that the country 
has very precise boundaries. ‘The construction of a single state accord- 
ing to this view should be reached through the federation of Spain with 
Portugal at some future time. The natural resources and the situation of 
the land do not constitute alone a geographical unity but become a 
guarantee of its existence, because no power would dream of partitioning 
it, as happened to unfortunate Poland, and one power alone could not 
obtain possession without the consent of the other nations. The exalted 
love of independence is another guarantee for the race, a state of feeling 
that has been demonstrated strenuously in other times, and that has not 
died away, as some have imagined when viewing the philosephy with which, 
as the “Times” said, Spain supported her recent and disastrous mis- 
fortunes. This indifference is engendered from the fact that although 
for centuries the Spanish people have found these remote wars ending 
badly for their country, they have preserved at the same time, as a living 
memory, the glory gained in the Peninsular when their independence was 
threatened. 


{II. 

Natural resources, territory, and race are the three conditions or 
elements that constitute a nation and determine its character. 

The natural resources of Spain have been the subject of a wide 
difference of opinion. Some-foreign Review maintains that “the nature 
of the soil and the climatic conditions of Spain produce little that is 
favorable,” but Mr. Gaston Routier affirms, “I have said and have 
written a hundred times that Spain is able to become the richest country 
in the world.” The case merits neither the disparagement nor the greater 
praise. A country counting three thousand, five hundred hours of sun- 
shine in the year, while the following countries count respectively, 
England one thousand, eight hundred, Germany two thousand, one 
hundred, France two thousand, seven hundred and fifty, and Italy two 
thousand, nine hundred, and which also has running water in every 
region, is certainly not favored scantily by nature. Moreover, Mr. 
Carnegie has said that the future of Great Britain depends upon its 
mineral wealth, and he has given as an axiom that “ Raw materia/s have, 
now, power to attract capital and also to attract and develop labor for their 
manufacture in close proximity, and that skilled labor is losing the power it 
once had to attract raw materials to it from afar.” 
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This may be taken for granted. The sub-soil of Spain contains an 
incalculable wealth of mineral of all kinds, especially copper, iron, lead, 
silver, and anthracite coal, whose exploitation at present is undertaken 
with great activity. The coal deposit is enormous, and coal is called the 
food of industry. If England’s coal should become exhausted in sixty 
years* the deposits in Spain would last much longer, and again if that other 
energy, electricity, the so-called white coal, should be substituted before 
the coal fields become exhausted waterfalls abound throughout the Penin- 
sular and are made easily available. In speaking of the soil it is an 
illusion to consider Spain as the granary of Europe. Cereals must be 
imported in considerable quantities, nevertheless, the conditions are excep- 
tionally favorable for the production of wine, olive oil, fruits, and live 
stock. : 

The real need is that agriculture should become more modernized, 
machines should have greater patronage, and artificial fertilizers should be 
used more plentifully; a greater amount of capital should be employed 
and the routine system of ploughing the ground every half year should 
be stopped. Above all, the tremendous quantity of water that goes to 
waste in the sea should serve to convert into irrigated land much that is 
unnecessarily barren. 

When the manufactures and the mercantile industries are taken into 
consideration no great advance is shown; large quantities of iron ore are 
exported, wrought iron on the contrary is imported. Yet signs of prog- 
ress are abundant. A considerable quantity of machines, the instruments 
of production, are brqught into the country together with raw materials 
to the value of four hundred million pesetas.? A notable gain comes 
from the consumption of coal and a general movement in the direction 
of navigation is taking place. Spain today occupies the fifth place among 


European nations in the number of her ships,—an increase of forty 
per cent within a few years. Numerous credit and security companies 


have been formed and companies of navigation, mining, electricity, sugar, 


(1) Such is the result of the calculations of Sir W. Armstrong, Stanley, Jevons, the 
Parliamentary Commissions of 1866 and 1873, and finally of E. Loze in his work, 
Les Charbons britainques et leur epuisement, Paris, 1902. Also see The American 
Journal of Sociology, July, 1902, page 56. 


(2) We do not enter the discussion of the conditions of the Spanish race or, as it is 
now called, the psychology of the people. Should we attempt this it would be neces- 
sary to explain the proper nature of the subject, the diversity among the distinctive 
regions, the difficulty of distinguishing between the indigenous and the acquired, the 
transitory and the permanent, and either we should run the risk of finding ourselves 
in error, or we should be obliged to point out certain contradictory types, as Reclus 
does, for example, in his geography. 
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etc., have sprung up. Moreover, a proof that capital is not decreasing 
lies in the fact that during this very year the loan of three hundred 
million pesetas made by the government was covered ten times. 


IV. 


It cannot be said that the Spanish race and the Anglo-Saxons possess 
the same attributes and herein the Spaniards suffer; according to 
Boutmy! the prime motive with the Anglo-Saxons is a spontaneous and 
gratuitous love of work for work’s sake. An English periodical quoted 
by W. T. Stead? has been more emphatic, saying, “in England you work 
in order to live; in America they live only to work.” It would be a happy 
condition if in Spain, many would take for a motto the “ try, try again” 
of the English, and the ‘go ahead” of the Americans. Yet if the 
Spaniards are not hard workers, nevertheless they work. An urgent need 
among them is to make the social conditions of their work more fruitful 
and productive, that the energy they expend may lead to something more 
than provision for the passing moment. Their profits should be made 
proportionate with the gain acquired from the use of machines and the 
multiple inventions of modern civilization. The spirit of enterprise that 
of old led the Spaniards to the conquest of other lands, should turn now 
toward the conquest of their own territory, in other words, the country 
should be made in every way as productive as possible. It is true that 
the intrinsic qualities of the Spaniards, as a people, do not suffer in com- 
parison with any other race; whenever they emigrate they do not allow 
themselves to be outdistanced by their fellows. When enterprising for- 
eigners have come to employ their capital in the Peninsular they have 
found expert assistance and above all, as skilled workers and laborers as 
are found in any other country. Perhaps Spain has shown herself weak- 
est in her politics, that is, the general administration and the government. 
Since this weakness is most apparent and meets foreigners at first sight, 
and, moreover, produces most tangible and immediate effects, many have 
unthinkingly argued that there is a corresponding want of aptitude for 
other undertakings. Whether there is a remedy for this evil will be con- 
sidered later. 


V. 


In considering the culture of Spain, there is no one who does 
not ask at once what the influence of religion is upon the country. 


(1) Essai d'une Psycologie politique du peuple anglais ou XIX. siecle, parte i., 
chap. i. 
(4) Work cited, part v., chap. 4. 
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Religion through her domination here, apparently, produces two effects; 
prosperity as well as evils are laid to her charge. The remembrance 
of the Holy Office does not restrain the partizans of the church from 
their firm belief in its beneficence,—that Inquisition which, according to 
Cardinal Gibbons, is a heavy burden for the apologist of Christianity.’ 
It is a fact that Spain has not emerged greatly from the past, perhaps, 
indeed, she seems nearer to it than to the actual and vivid present. Some 
of us who are living remember the day, in the year 1865, when the 
Catholic doctrine was attacked for the first time, behind closed doors in 
the Atheneum of Madrid. The proof, however, of the change of 
feeling that had taken place lay in the confirmation of tolerance by the 
Restoration, Notwithstanding the outbreak of the Carlist War which 
was largely aided by religious fanaticism, and in spite of the determined 
activity of the Roman pontificate together with the entire clergy, who 
favored the establishment of unity and all its consequences, tolerance 
became a part of the constitution of 1876, and is law today. 

If we observe the figures given by the census, our attention is drawn 
to the fact that among the eighteen millions of Spain’s inhabitants only 
seven thousand Protestants and ten thousand Rationalists or Free Thinkers 
are registered. The Protestants are the conquest of some missionaries, 
chiefly English, who make the empty claim that Spain now completes 
the cycle, unfinished in the sixteenth century, which would seem to point 
to a belief that the possibility of leaping from the light of petroleum oil 
to that of electricity, without a period of gas light, is beyond human 
credence. 

There are many more Rationalists than the statistics show since it is 
with great repugnance that any one officially declares himself not a 
Catholic; doubtless many are disaffected and not a few are Free Thinkers, 
among the working classes and among the scholars as well. 

No liberal Catholicism, vigorous and well organized, has been supported 
by Spain, which is unfortunate. With the exception of this Catholicism 
before mentioned a Christian solution does not exist save the embryonic 


(1) The Council of Castile addressed Philip II. in these words, ‘* This Inquisition 
troubled the soul with blame, life with afflictions, and honor with the continua! need of 
a declaration of faith." When the celebrated Nebrija was arraigned before the 
Inquisition by his enemies he exclaimed, ‘*What is this? Where are we? What 
tyrannical power is this that persecutes genius so terribly? Is it not enough that I 
imprison my understanding in defference of the faith, can I not speak without giving 
offence to Christian piety? Iam not permitted to publish what I see. Do I say pub- 
lish? I may not even think, still less write the thought behind closed doors and for 
myself alone. To reach a greater slavery is impossible !*° 
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and exotic Protestantism before mentioned; the extreme Ultra-Montane 
party including the clergy remains face to face with a futile and immaterial 
scepticism foreign to all religious feeling and at times frankly atheistic. 

Our fate in this respect would have been different had a sentiment 
existed in this country resembling that of Cardinal Gibbons and Mon- 
seigneur Ireland, or if an attitude of mind inspired by the doctrine of 
Channing or Parker could have been recognized; then, the claim made 
by the Ultra-Montanists would have been impossible, which is that all citi- 
zens may be classitied into two groups, Catholics and Liberals, and perhaps 
others might have found great satisfaction in a Christianity without dogma 
or miracles. Liberty and democracy must necessarily struggle against 
the claim of those who are fighting to bring into practice the doctrines of 
the Syllabus and the Encyclical Quanta Cura, which to Catholics of other 
countries are nothing more than far away and unattainable ideals. 

Good luck, good sense, the natural march of civilization, and outside 
influences will bring their aid and in proportion as these gain firm control, 
will come the triumph of the principles already held sacred among all 
cultivated peoples. 

With reference to other elements of culture, it is a well recognized 
fact that Spain is much less advanced in the material sciences than in art. 
There is no lack of novelists, sculptors, artists, poets, and orators, whose 
fame has crossed the frontiers, and whose works have been highly praised 
by foreigners, but the man of original science and investigation remains 
unrecognized by the cultured world, except as he is found in the cele- 
brated physiologist, Ramon y Cajal and the illustrious Professor Menendez 
y Pelayo. 

It is well to notice that the unfortunate Professor Leopoldo Alas has 
spoken of the necessity of advancing everything that produces general 
culture. He says, “the problem of education is the question in Spain,” 
and Senor Costa emphasizes the subject with this phrase, “in the school 
and dispensary lie the present and the future of Spain.” Many literary 
workers are engaged upon this task; the highest institutions of learning 
are the University of Oviedo and the Free Institution of Education. Senor 
Giner, a professor in this latter named institution and its mainspring, has 
published in the August number of “ La Lectura,” an interesting essay on 
“ The Urgent Problem of our National Education,’ not prompted in that 
spirit of exaggeration which some conceive to be patriotism and where 
one is obliged to see every object as rose colored. But Professor Giner 
presents that other patriotism, which seeks to tell the truth to the people 
in such a way that, convinced of the reality and extent of its decease, they 
may be cured by reform and amendment. 
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In conclusion, the power that circumstances and Philip II. gave to 
Spain is a thing of the past, and in the future it is to be hoped and 
desired that the country will be inspired to advance, not by undertaking 
conquests and spreading religious intolerance as heretofore, but as in 
other times, when Spanish scholars taught in many universities of Europe. 
Hitherto an obstacle toward progress was the barrier that monarchy and 
fanaticism had built between Spain and the rest of Europe; the destruc- 
tion of this barrier has been the accomplishment of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 


VI. 


Are these social conditions bettered or thwarted by the lawgivers and 
politicians? In other words does the state support or hamper the work 
of a reform and regeneration coveted by all? We say supported or 
hampered because the state employs these means to promote the good or 
harm it can accomplish whenever the main principle of its life, or whatever 
may determine the social growth, touches at the same time the individual 
and society. For it is as erroneous to consider the work of the state of 
little moment, as to suppose that the state alone can change the condi- 
tions of a people. 

The political revolution begun in the famous Cortes of Cadiz in 
1812, with a loftiness of aim and a patriotism that will ever keep its 
memory alive, was overthrown in 1814; it was renewed in 1820, and 
three years later the ancient régime of the country was reéstablished. 
Then, with the death: of Ferdinand VII., and the succession of Isabel 
II., in 1833, absolutism and theocracy were overthrown; three times 
they were subdued when they had striven to gain headway. Yet the 
reign of Isabel II., far from securing liberty and normalizing the gov- 
ernment, produced a state of affairs that led to the revolutionary move- 
ment of 1868. This was the most justifiable, the most decisive, and 
the most notable of the many revolutions that took place in the nineteenth 
century and was spoken of by Canova del Castillo, as coming #o continue 
the history of Spain and thus form the constitution of 1876, which now 
is in force and which differs in more than one respect from the constitu- 
tion of 1845. In one fundamental aspect relative to the royal power, the 
two coincide. Instead of putting into practice the principles that were 
carried out in England by Monk, the monarchy and reigning house were 
maintained firmly as a preéxistent, social power, they were withdrawn from 
the deliberations of the Cortes and were given consequently a copar- 
ticipation in the sovereignty with the people. Hence the constant 
protest of the democrats who have held faithfully to the cause of the 
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republic which was attempted without success and failed through the 
inexperience of its followers. If the Restoration, however, had secured 
for the country tranquility, well being, and progress, the neutral element, 
numerous in Spain, would have been on its side and perhaps might have 
consolidated ; instead of this, the systematic falsification of the parliamentary 
régime continued, beginning with the elections as the base and spreading 
throughout the entire system. The disordered administration persisted 
and “ caciquism’’* flourished triumphantly, that form of oligarchy most 
disliked. In fact, all such errors and blind ways continued, they were 
apparent in the Separatist War with Cuba and in the war with the United 
States, the result of a deplorable colonial régime. This serves to show 
whither the dynastic interest leads when conceived in a manner similar to 
the ancient paternal government, because the Cuban War was begun 
and ended in full view of the consequences which would follow for the 
dynasty in case it did not favor this war or did not conclude it. Then 
arose, in the outside world, those lugubrious prophecies as to the future of 
Spain, and in the country itself those numerous voices which have demanded 
a radical change in the government, in its administrative régime, and in all 
the organism of the state. 


VII. 


The difficulties opposed to improvement proceed from such problems 
as these: the so-called religious, the land, and the regulations concerning 
banking and financial enterprises. 

The clerical problem, inappropriately spoken of as the religious, con- 
sists in the claim on the part of the clergy that, in Spain, there should 
actually exist the doctrine proclaimed by Pius IX., in his famous Sy//abus. 
In this syllabus he still dreams of the reéstablishment of religious intoler- 
ance confirmed by law, of the obedience of education to the church, and 
considers civil marriage and the neutrality of cemeteries as heinous. 
Many have gathered around this standard of the clergy, in the belief that 
they were obliged to follow, as though this were a question of dogma or 
morals; they do not observe that these questions are not religious but 
are judicial and political and that the parliament and not the council 
should decide upon them. Consequently, in no other part of the world, 
as in Spain, is there an attempt made to promote the unusual state of 
affairs where, in addition to a Roman Catholic dogma and a Roman 
Catholic morality,—philosophy, law, politics, sociology, etc., etc., are 


(1) Cacique was the title of the Mexican chieftains at the time of the conquest and is 
applied in Spain to all methods used for furthering a position, be they good or bad, 
legal or illegal, for one’s self or for others, in fact, wire pulling. 
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alike permeated by popish ideals. And it is singular that the Ultra- 
Montanists of all shades,—and there are many of these since some are 
Carlists, others partisans of the imperial rule, and still others indifferent 
in the matter,—alike claim the conditions of the ancient régime or those 
of the new according as the question is discussed. That is, they would 
have granted them, at the same time, the privileges of the Spaniard and 
the rights and liberties of the North American, for they wish to enjoy 
the advantages of both, without the inconveniences of either. 

Many think the final solution which will put an end to the Concor- 
date system, a dream; but to not a few republicans it is an ideal, to 
the realization of which it may be necessary to advance more quickly 
than hitherto seemed prudent. A quick method is the only means of 
solving some problems, such as the one which excites the people so greatly 
today. The question of the religious communities is split apart by the 
seeming impossibility of making laws which, in the words of the French 
Constituent of 1789, will codrdinate and harmonize the individual with 
the community at large. A protest exists against the multiplication of 
monkish institutions, whose vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience are 
the negative of the three laws of human nature, desire of gain, love, and 
liberty. On one phase of this problem all democrats are agreed, the civil 
power shall have absolute independence without interference from the 
ecclesiastical court. 


VIII. 


The land problem has risen from the exaggerated tendency toward 
centralization. This was begun in imitation of the French, and as the 
French destroyed the old boundary lines of Normandy, Brittany, and the 
other provinces, by dividing the territory arbitrarily into eighty-three 
departments, so in Spain, the ancient kingdoms of Catalonia, Aragon, 
Castile, and the rest were changed into forty-nine provinces. At the end 
of sixty years some of these provinces, notably Catalonia and Biscay 
reclaim an autonomy, a demand that ranges in meaning from simple 
decentralization to a quasi-independence. The question would be seri- 
ous if separatism boasted many followers, but the truth is, only an 
insignificant minority in Catalonia and Biscay cherish an idea so 
absurd. 

Therefore, the question consists in decentralization, as far as is possible, 
and in recognizing the provinces or districts as live and natural organisms, 
not mere instruments or means of administration, yet not conceding to 
them any right that can imply a lack of recognition of the unity of state 
and country nor lessen the sovereignty of the state. 
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IX. 


The financial problem springs largely from the increase in debt 
expenditures and the demand of certain ministerial departments brought 
about by the late wars; in its turn this increase oppresses the especial 
conditions of the estimates. It is enough to say that the royal house, 
the debt, the pensions, the ecclesiastical obligations, and the departments of 
war and marine absorb more than four fifths of the expenses. The debt, 
however, has been reduced by a tax of twenty per cent, which the credit- 
ors accepted with good grace since they feared a larger figure, and the 
country has more than supported the increased burdens, with the result 
of a considerable increase in the estimates of 1901. Yet a radical change 
Is necessary to correct old abuses in the governmental machinery; ener- 
getic measures should be taken to gain an even and just distribution of 
taxes in order that some taxpayers may not pay in excess while others are 
exempt or pay nothing, and a control should be obtained either by 
reducing or suppressing certain taxes which oppress the people without 
justice or reason. 

The banking problem holds a close relation to the financial aspect of 
the entire economic question. In 1874, the Bank of Spain was con- 
verted into a national bank; this is the only bank of issue. At that time, 
and in the past, prudent measures were taken to place a rational limit on 
the note issue; later, in an evil hour, this limit was repealed with the result 
that the principal function of the bank consisted in lending to the exchequer. 
This was an easy way of relieving the exigencies of the exchequer, in other 
words, the deficit of the estimates was covered with the notes of the bank. 
The first consequence of the excessive note issue was an uneasiness in the 
money market, by virtue of which bimetalism, the legal system, was 
practically changed to a monometalism of silver, since the gold held 
by the bank remained in the vaults and did not circulate. This extra- 
ordinary fiduciary circulation, the depreciation of silver, and the painful 
fact of the state treasury actually hoarding money of this metal to obtain 
the benefit of the difference in its real and nominal value, are considera- 
tions that determine another economic aspect of the problem which 
relates to the foreign bills of exchange. In 1881, these bills of exchange 
were at par value; they depreciated only four and one third per cent in 1890 
and now stand at a depreciation of thirty-two or thirty-three per cent. 

Various means have been used to solve these problems. The war debt 
has been liquidated, an equalization of the estimates has been secured, 
the accumulation of silver has been suspended, and certain customs house 
duties have been paid in gold,—at the same time a satisfactory basis has 
been prepared by which the treasury can settle its accounts with the Bank 
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of Spain, and some measures have been taken in the right direction to 
limit the fiduciary circulation. It must be recognized, however, that 
much remains to be done since what has been accomplished is very little 
in comparison with the gravity of the situation. 


X. 


The social problem exists in Spain, although until lately it has not 
been considered so serious as elsewhere. Anarchism does not hold 
the importance that has been given it when foreigners view the 
crimes of Barcelona and the assassination of Canovas del Castillo, never- 
theless it counts numerous disciples in certain districts. Neither is the 
Socialist party numerous but it is admirably organized and contrasts with 
the Anarchist in the wisdom and activity of its methods, for it works 
under the singular regulations of its chief, Paulo Iglesias, a typographer. 
Recently the demands for shorter hours and the multiplication of the 
“Societies of Resistance” have given place to a necessity of doing some- 
thing, and hence the publication of some laws, called social or industrial, 
and also the proposal of a measure now pending in the Cortes, which 
provides for the establishment of an Institution of Industry. 

The Agrarian question is the gravest of the social problems. There 
is no fear that this question will arise among the districts where the landed 
property is greatly divided and where in consequence the peasant farmers 
are numerous, there such a situation would be impossible. But the 
situation is very different in other regions, in Andalusia, for instance, 
where the land has been accumulated into large estates and is worked by 
farmers who hire many laborers, and make the conditions of these laborers 
extremely hard. In view of these facts it is unfortunate that circum- 
stance gives the labor party no representation in the parliament. In 
all other countries, Germany, France, Belgium, and Italy, the labor 
party is well represented. The Anarchists are not included in this party, 
because they have refused always to struggle legally. The Socialists, 
however, are working for a different cause; they have claimed already a 
representation of raising twenty-five thousand elections at the polls, and 
would have gained the day in part, at least, if intrigues against them 
had not been successful. 


XI. 


None of these problems can be said to be exclusively Spanish. The cleri- 
cal problem exists in the same degree although with less gravity in France, 
Italy, and Belgium. The land problem in Great Britain with regard to 
Ireland is in crying need of solution; the same question is even greater 
in Austro-Hungary, and appears in France and Italy. The social problem 
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is found, with most of its attributes and to a most alarming extent, in all 
of the above named countries, and the economic problem in one or the 
other of its aspects has existed or exists in many. It cannot be said 
that the loss of the colonies has made these questions more difficult to 
solve. If Spain had experienced the loss of her sovereignty over those 
immense territories of the American continent in the first third of the 
century hers would have been a happier fortune; instead of becoming 
weaker, her renovation and growth would have then commenced. What 
renders this same problem more difficult at the present day? It is not 
the fault of the social conditions but the vice and deficiency of politics. 
Senor Silvela, the leader of the conservative party, remarked, in the Con- 
gress of Deputies, June 1, 1896, “‘ The people are the better part of our 
country. If the suffrage is used fraudulently it is not the people who 
have so used it, nor is it by a perversion of their will, but by the corrup- 
tion of the conservative and governing classes who pervert and oppress it. 
It is the same with the exercise of the suffrage as with the use of other 
liberties and the fulfillment of all duties appertaining to the national 
honor and territory,—the people act correctly and constitute an excellent raw 
material, the best that our country offers.” 

Thus there has been brought about a profound divorce between soci- 
ety and state. This is due in part to the same cause to which Mr. Bryce 
called our attention at the notable conference held in Brooklyn in 
1890, where he speaks of the characteristic discontent of our times; 
the dishonesty and the deceit of parliamentary régime have reached in 
Spain their greatest development and there is a general lack of faith in 
the politicians in office. Hence arise the distrust, the inaction, the 
anzmia of public opinion, and a discouragement, for the people have lost 
hope in finding a remedy under the present régime and with the personnel 
which came into power thirty years ago. 

At the present time the country is able to place its confidence in the 
monarchy less than ever before because of this very dishonesty of the par- 
liamentary routine. The condition is an unfortunate one which finds a 
government making its elections, yet the Cortes is the result of the desires 
of the ministers themselves and since the king names the ministers the 
entire life of the state comes to depend upon the king. This is the differ- 
ence between our constitution and that of England, where as Franqueville 
says, ‘A sovereign reigns over a people who govern themselves; minis- 
ters are charged with executing in the name of the crown the will of the 
nation, as expressed by parliament.” * 


(1) Les institutions politiques, judiciaires et administratives de Angleterre, book i., 
chap. ii. 
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When these facts are taken into consideration, is it not natural that 
a nation should feel itself distrustful and alarmed at the sight of a func- 
tion so mighty and of such responsibility falling to the care of a boy of 
sixteen years? 

There is no reason to hope for a remedy from the politicians. For 
thirty years they have neither known, nor been able, nor have wished to 
accomplished anything that may profit or advance their country. Neither 
have they attempted to minimize the traditional vices of our administra- 
tion and politics. But geniuses were not necessary to fulfil the ideals of 
good government. Enough could have been accomplished by sincerity, 
legality, morality, and at all events, arbitrariness, the cause of the hated 
caciquism should have been eliminated from the public system. 

The partisans of the Restoration are exhausted and unable to attempt 
these ideals—they do not count statesmen among their number nor even 
men of character or will, yet these alone are what the state needs and 
demands. 

Are there none such as these? Their non-appearance is no proof 
that they may not exist. From the divorce already noted between soci- 
ety and state a good part of the population lives outside and separated 
completely from the state. The day may come, when according to 
Professor Burgess, by the intervention of violence, more or less noisy, 
such as France experienced in 1870, a change of rule will take place. 
New men will then step forward who will lead the country over 
the pathway of this regeneration sought and longed for by all. In this 
way the prophesy will be fulfilled which was made by the illustrious M. 
Fouillée at the conclusion of an article entitled “ E] Pueblo Espanol” 
in the ‘“ Revue de Deux Mondes,” ‘Sooner or later new horizons will 
open for this famous people which has always held grand reserves of 
resistance and heroism. No one is capable of imagining what great riches 
are slumbering in the breast of this nation.” 
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T is difficult to frame any definition which shall cover all the various 
| charities administered in England today. No review would be 
complete which failed to take account of such opposed forms of 
relief as that given by the Poor Law on the one hand, and by mutual 
benefit societies on the other; yet neither of them are strictly speaking 
charities from the point of view of the source from which they are 
derived. And if we try to differentiate a charity from other institutions 
it is no less difficult. Our first impulse is to say that a charity is designed 
to meet economic needs, poverty in some one of its many phases; but 
reflection, or a “ Charities Register,” soon reminds us of many charities 
which have other objects at any rate ostensibly foremost. 

Perhaps the best way to get a general survey of the field (and we can 
do no more in the space of an article) will be to consider first the admin- 
istration of the Poor Law, in its various branches of work. This will 
give us a centre around which to group the multifarious voluntary and 
semi-voluntary charities by which its work is supplemented. 

In describing the present position and administration of the Poor Law 
it is necessary to allude briefly to the course of its development in English 
history. It is customary, and often convenient, to regard it entirely as 
a product of Elizabethan statesmanship, and to begin its history with 
the famous Forty-Third Elizabeth C. H. (1601). As a matter of fact 
the Elizabethan Poor Law was only a differentiation and development of 
the custom and law which was introduced into England with the feudal 
system. It is essentially a part of the old theory of society according to 
which every class in the community had a definite position assigned to it, 
and definite duties and privileges within that position. Accordingly we 
find that in its earlier stages the regulations for the relief of the poor are 
mingled with régulations of a very different kind which appear to us 
quite unconnected; regulations, e. g., relating to the dress which the 
people must wear, and the games which they must or must not play. 
And even to the present day we may find traces of the feudal adscription 
to the evil in the power of poor law guardians to remove a pauper to 
the parish in which he has his “settlement.” In fact the Poor Law is 
the most striking, if not the only, remnant of genuine class legislation 
which has survived the democratic tendencies of the advancing centuries. 


Copyright, 1903, Frederick A. Richardson, all rights reserved. 
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The local administration of the Poor Law has been handed on from 
the day when the unit of administration was the manor, and when the 
life of the working man was restrained within the manor. It was there 
that he was forced to work for and under his lord, it was to the lord of 
the manor that he looked for protection, as well as for direction in all the 
affairs of his life; and finally it was in the manor, if at all, that he found 
relief in times of distress. The parish of today represents the manor of 
old, but the working man has long ago cast off all trace of bondage to it; 
he is free to seek his work where he will, and his life is regulated only by 
the law of the land which is the same for all classes. The one 
trace of serfdom which lingers is his claim upon the parish for relief. 
“To go on the parish” is indeed the colloquial expression for receiving 
relief through the Poor Law. For a long time the administration of the 
parish charities was mainly the affair of the church, and it was only 
gradually, as society became more complex, that the church proved 
inadequate to the task and that the state intervened both to regulate the 
giving of relief, and to enforce contributions from unwilling almsgivers. 
But before this change took place the state had frequently exerted its 
authority,—especially and most unsuccessfully in the sixteenth century,— 
in the attempt to put down vagrancy. Laws of the utmost severity and 
even cruelty were enacted to force the “masterless man” to reinstate 
himself in the economic structure, and “ put himself to labor as a true 
man ought.” In the reign of Henry VIII., the enforcement of these 
penal regulations was in the hands of the justices of the peace, who also 
had the power of granting licenses to beg; and then, too, we find the 
actual work of relief being gradually transferred to them. By the 27 
H. VIIL., it is ordained that all the head officers of every city, shire, town, 
and parish are to most charitably receive their poor, all ministers and 
governors are to relieve them, and the whole parish is made responsible 
under penalty of a forfeit. All preachers also are to exhort people to be 
liberal in giving to the common box, while private almsgiving of the 
nature of “common or open doles ”’ is prohibited except to travelers who 
may give by the roadside to the lame, blind, sick, aged, or impotent people. 
In 1563, it became evident that voluntary charity did not respond 
adequately to the requirements made of it by the state. An act of this 
year ordains that on the Sunday before midsummer day notice shall be 
given to parishioners to prepare themselves on the Sunday next following 
to come to the church, and there choose collectors for the poor. Besides 
imposing a fine as penalty for refusal to serve as collector, provision is 
made for compelling a collector to render his accounts to the dignitaries 
of the church in company with a justice of the peace. Those who 
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decline to give are also dealt with, and if any one “of his froward, willful 
mind shall obstinately refuse to give weekly according to his ability,” he 
is to be exhorted by the various dignitaries of the church in ascending 
scale; and finally, if these prove unavailing, the obstinate person is to be 
assessed by the justice of the peace and the churchwardens according to 
their good discretions. As the penalty for continued refusal is committal 
to gaol, it is clear that we have here a compulsory, and not a voluntary, 
maintenance of the poor. 

There are four characteristic points which we many note especially 
at this epoch when the Poor Law first began to be consciously developed 
and differentiated :— 

1. The responsibility of each parish for its own poor. 

2. The attempt to confine all relief within the parish to a common 
centre. 

3. The tendency for voluntary contributions to be superseded by a 
compulsory rate. 

4. The tendency to substitute civil for ecclesiastical administration. 

If we look now at the present administration of the Poor Law with 
reference to these points we find in the first place that the responsibility 
of each parish for its poor has been on the whole maintained, but that 
there are signs of change in this respect. So far as the applicant for 
relief is concerned it is still, and will probably continue to be, the parish 
upon which he makes his claim; but there is a disposition to transfer the 
responsibility for controlling and providing that relief from local to central 
authorities. The local government board, which represents the powers 
of supervision and regulation formerly exercised by the Crown on the 
Privy Council, has of late years developed a tendency to issue circulars 
calculated to control the local authorities towards a more lavish distribu- 
tion of relief, while in the metropolis the creation of a common fund upon 
which all parishes may draw for certain purposes, seems to throw part 
of the burden of the poorer parishes on to the richer, and so far to cen- 
tralize the responsibility. There are, moreover, two sets of ‘ reformers ” 
pressing on the movement towards centralization, though from very 
different points of view. On the one hand, there are those who clamor 
for a more lavish distribution of public money, in the shape either of old 
age pensions or outdoor relief, and think to avoid the burden of the 
cost by making it a charge upon the national exchequer instead of upon 
the local rates. On the other hand, there are those who fear the 
evil results of leaving the administration of relief in the hands of locally 
elected guardians, often ill qualified for their duties, without the check 
provided by the burden of finding the money locally. The bad influence 
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of an uneducated board of guardians is felt already in many di&tricts; 
without the check of rising rates it might well become disastrous, and 
from this point of view there is much to be said in favor of a strong 
central control over poor law relief. 

If we look now at the second point, the attempt to confine all relief 
within the parish to a common centre, nothing could be more complete 
than its failure. No doubt it was originally thought that by prohibiting 
almsgiving except through the common box, the benevolent would be 
sure to give to the common box rather than restrain their benevolence 
altogether. But benevolence resents constraint, and when the further 
step was taken of making contributions to the common box compulsory, 
the result was a complete divorce between official and spontaneous char- 
ity. The substitution of civil for ecclesiastical administration lent in 
effect the sanction of the church to the divorce; for to the payment of 
the poor rate there attaches none of the flavor of good deeds, or the 
hidden hope of future reward, which accompanies charity when under 
the auspices of the church. Thus it comes about that the attempt to 
improve secular control upon the rock of relief has resulted in the pro- 
duction of two distinct forms of relief: that which is regulated, com- 
pulsory, and a part of the civil administration of the parish, and that 
which is spontaneous, often wildly unregulated, and largely though not 
wholly controlled by the church. 

Every parish in England, then, has at least two agencies, or groups of 
agencies, engaged upon the task of maintaining and relieving its poorer 
inhabitants ; and I propose now to consider the administration and spheres 
of these two sets of agencies, with their respective influence for good or 
evil. But first we must note that the civil and ecclesiastical parishes have 
ceased to be identical in area, the latter being by far the most-numerous. 
The change has come about partly by the grouping together of ecclesias- 
tical parishes into “‘unions,’’ for the purposes of civil administration; 
partly by the breaking up of the old ecclesiastical parishes into sub-divis- 
ions as the people became too numerous for the care of the mother church. 
But it still remains true that the whole country is mapped out into 
accurately defined ecclesiastical parishes, which makes the church in many 
ways the most convenient organization for the purposes of voluntary 
relief. 

We may now consider poor law institutions as the type of what the 
nation considers indispensable for its poor, and then pass on to consider 
the relations of this indispensable minimum to the freer and more varied 
institutions of voluntary charity. 

The administration of the Poor Law is now carried on by a board of 
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guardians, elected on a democratic basis, in each civil parish or union 
of parishes. (The clergy frequently sit upon this board but only in their 
private capacity as parishioners). It sits for three years, and is served by 
a staff of paid officials, including a clerk who is an expert in the techni- 
calities of the law. During office it is responsible only to the local 
government board, which can, if the guardians exceed their legal powers, 
refuse to allow any expenses so incurred to be paid out of the rates. 
But that the discretion allowed to boards of guardians is very wide can be 
seen by the very different policies of relief pursued by them in different 
parishes. 

The duty of the guardians which is perhaps most in evidence is that 
of determining the nature and amount of relief to be given to individual 
applicants. Its relief committee sits periodically, and before it all appli- 
cations are laid by the relieving officers, whose business it is to ascertain 
particulars in each case and report upon them to the guardians. The 
guardians then determine whether they will grant “ out-relief”’ (money 
or food to be given to the applicant in his own home), or will “ offer the 
house,” i. e., say that relief will be given only in the workhouse or 
infirmary. According as a board favors one or the other of these policies 
it is known as “lax” or “strict” in its administration. There are, 
indeed, alternatives between these two extremes; if an applicant is ill 
they may grant medical relief, or if a widow is left with children they 
may offer to undertake the maintenance of the children in their schools ; 
but on the whole the distinction drawn is between an out-relief policy and 
a non-out-relief policy. 

There is a very marked difference in the moral effect upon a district 
of the two policies. In an out-relief union we shall find that practically 
any old person can have out-relief (not always adequate) for the asking; 
that a large number of widows are in receipt of it; and that there is a 
tendency to give it in all cases of illness; and we shall further find a 
prevailing disinclination on the part of the wage-earners to provide for 
economic emergencies. In a “ strict”’ union, on the other hand, out-relief 
is the exception, and sometimes is not given at all; medical relief is granted 
only on loan; widows are expected to maintain some of their children 
and the others are sent to the schools; and the old people understand that 
unless they or their friends or private charity make some provision for 
their old age they must go into the workhouse. Prima facie one expects 
that in these unions the workhouses will be crowded, while in out-relief 
unions they will be empty, and it always strikes one afresh as a paradox 
to find that the tendency is altogether the other way. Out-relief, in fact, 
as all experienced administrators know, is the great school for pauperism, 
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and in a parish where the people have been taught to look to the Poor 
Law in all emergencies many more are driven to take final refuge in the 
workhouse than in a parish where they have been taught to rely upon 
their own exertions and to be mutually helpful. 

Another important function of the guardians lies in their manage- 
ment of the various institutions by means of which they supplement, or 
offer a substitute for, out-relief. The parent institution, from which the 
others have been gradually differentiated, is the workhouse; but the work- 
house itself is an amalgamation of several older institutions. It represents 
both the house of correction, the parish workshop, and the almshouse of 
the past, and to some extent still combines their functions, though that 
of the almshouse now largely predominates. In the workhouse we find 
those who are permanently unable to maintain themselves, either by age 
or by physical or mental defect, and, also, those of the able bodied who 
prefer the task of the workhouse to the more strenuous work of the out- 
side world, inducing large numbers of “ ins-and-outs,” men and women 
who vacillate between dependence and independence, and for whom the 
workhouse is “the poor man’s hotel.” 

In close connection with the workhouse is the ‘casual ward” where 
the tramp or vagrant can find food and shelter for the night, and can leave 
at shorter notice than that which is necessary in the workhouse. He is, 
however, legally required to do a task of work before leaving, and upon 
the extent to which this task is enforced depends the popularity of the 
different casual wards. 

Next we have the poor law infirmary, which is now practically a 
hospital for those of the poor who cannot have the necessary nursing and 
medical attendance in their own homes. The desire to make the condi- 
tions of a pauper’s life “‘deterrent,” such as still prevails to some extent 
in the administration of the workhouse, is entirely abandoned in the 
infirmary, which is conducted solely with a view to the needs of the 
patients, and is becoming a very popular institution. In the eyes of the 
patients it has the great advantage over the larger hospitals that it is not 
utilized as a medical school. 

Another institution which aims at being purely constructive is the 
poor Jaw school. It may be said to have become a generally accepted 
principle that the child brought up by the guardians should find himself 
under no disadvantage on his entry into life, as compared with the child 
brought up by his parents. It is true that fierce controversies rage as to 
the best means of attaining this end, whether by way of large schools, 
scattered homes, or boarding-out, but when due allowance has been made 
for the partisan spirit elicited in the controversy it is clear that all are 
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aiming at the same end,—that the sins or misfortunes of the parents shall 
not be visited upon the children. And the disinterested observer cannot 
doubt that in this one department of poor law work extraordinary 
success has been achieved. Apart from the inheritance of any definite 
physical or mental disability, it is of the rarest occurrence that those 
children of economic failures who have been brought up by the guar- 
dians are themselves failures. 

In dealing with special classes of the infirm, such as lunatics, imbe- 
ciles, crippled, deaf and dumb, the guardians do not as a rule maintain 
special institutions of their own, but utilize institutions provided by other 
agencies. Thus an imbecile or lunatic may either be kept in the work- 
house, or be paid for in some institution supported by the state or by 
voluntary charity. So, too, the epileptic or deformed may be maintained 
by the guardians in some voluntary institution which has been certified 
as suitable. But it should be noted that accommodation for most of 
these classes of the afflicted is very insufficient, and many of them 
remain in the workhouse without the special care and training which 
might alleviate their misfortunes. 

This, then, is the minimum work deemed essential under the Poor 
Law: that maintenance shall be provided for the destitute, either in or 
out of the workhouse, medical treatment and a hospital for the sick, 
entire provision and education for destitute children, and to a small but 
increasing extent special treatment for the specially afflicted. To this 
we must add the powers of the guardians to compel those relatives of 
paupers who are legally liable to contribute towards their maintenance, 
powers which are not always exercised as fully as might be desired. 

We may now consider how far this legal provision for the poor is 
supplemented or superseded by voluntary charity. If the development 
of charity had been conscious and reflective one would expect to find it 
devoted to those branches of work which are not covered by the Poor 
Law, and many of which could not be wisely undertaken by the Poor 
Law. To some extent this is no doubt the case, but many private 
almsgivers are merely engaged in doing less methodically, and often 
less eftectively, the work which they are already paying to have done 
through the rates. This is especially the case with the greater part of 
the relief work which gathers round church and chapel; every religious 
institution, almost without exception, has its little band of workers, 
“district visitors,’ ‘mission women,’ “deaconesses,” who are busily 
engaged in collecting money from the rich and dispersing it in small 
doles, which generally differ from out-relief only in being less adequate 
and more irregular. Generally speaking there is no attempt at any 
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division of work, or intelligent cooperation between these private alms- 
givers and the poor law officials; they may, indeed, hardly know of each 
other’s existence. The gifts of the almsgiver often go to the same people 
who are receiving parish relief, and the guardians sometimes make it an 
excuse for granting ridiculously inadequate allowances that the recipients 
are also probably getting charitable help. It is inevitable that this con- 
fusion and mutual ignorance frequently causes the recipients great hard- 
ship, who may, indeed, be getting more than they require, but also may 
be getting much less. 

In some parishes, and notably in London through the local commit- 
tees of the Charity Organization Society, an attempt is made to reduce 
the chaos to order, and to mark out a special sphere of action for volun- 
tary charity. Where the attempt succeeds charitable workers agree that 
cases of chronic destitution shall be left to the guardians to deal with in 
their institutions, while they undertake the more constructive work of 
restoring to independence those families or individuals who have fallen 
under the stress of some special misfortune, or of granting pensions to 
those among the old whose circumstances claim special consideration. In 
this way they concentrate their assistance upon the class known in old 
endowments as “the second poor,” and prevent their falling into the 
ranks of pauperism. For work of this sort voluntary charity, working 
through the unofficial visitor, is in many ways far better adapted than the 
Poor Law, owing partly to its greater privacy, partly to its greater elas- 
ticity and power of initiating and carrying through the special treatment 
required under the particular circumstances. On the other hand, the 
legal powers of the guardians to deal sternly with idlers and ruffians 
make them far more suitable to undertake this part of the work than the 
private almsgiver who is only too likely to become their prey. 

But though this attempt at organization gains slowly in public estima- 
tion, it cannot be said to have had any great measure of success. Even 
when it has been adopted in some particular parish, it 1s always liable to 
be broken down by a change of clergymen, or by the introduction of a 
new set of church or chapel workers, who prefer the aimless irresponsi- 
bility of the old want of method. And there are other and still more 
irresponsible almsgivers who seem quite beyond the reach of rational 
control. Every winter calls forth a number of these in connection with 
some hastily organized “fund,” who invade the poorer districts of the 
towns, and do incalculable harm by the expectations they arouse. The 
worst offenders in this respect are the daily newspapers, for which it has 
become a recognized form of advertisement to start a “special fund,” 
and which know neither law nor order in the dispensing of it. 
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Besides this fluctuating charity of the day, almost every parish of any 
antiquity has its endowed charities, left by ancient benefactors for very 
various purposes, but many of them designed for the assistance of ‘the 
second poor,” i. e., those above the level of the recipients of poor law 
relief. These are not subject to the same fluctuations as the ephemeral 
charity we have just noticed, though many of them change in value as 
the years pass on, but they are frequently quite as ill regulated in their 
distribution. It is notable that there is a great tendency for the number 
of paupers to be abnormally high in those towns which are encumbered 
with large endowed charities; sometimes because the prospect of bene- 
fiting from them has attracted to the town an unduly large proportion of 
people for whom there is not sufficient work; and in general because they 
encourage the habit of dependence. 

The history of the administration of endowed charities is full of 
interest and perplexities. That any man, however benevolent, should 
have it in his power to determine how a portion of the wealth of the 
country shall be applied hundreds of years after his death (or as he fondly 
hopes, forever), whether he favors petticoats for old women or a classical 
education, is in itself a perplexity, if not a paradox, and perhaps the 
doctrine of cy-prés is only the first step in the assertion of the rights of 
the living to revise or revoke the testamentary dispositions of the dead 
in the interests of the living :— 


‘*No ground of policy or expediency can be assigned for allowing (the founder) 
to dictate forever, or for centuries, the mode in which his property shall be used. No 
human being, however wise and good, is able to foresee the special needs of society 
even for one or two generations. And yet the law says that anybody, although he 
may be a person whose opinion we should never think of taking in any subject what- 
ever during his life, may compel us to take for all time property with almost any 
amount or kind of conditions not positively immoral. They may be foolish at the 
outset ; change of circumstances may have made them useless or hurtful; still we 
must obey them. We do not allow such things to be done when the gift is to indi- 
viduals or to families. An individual legatee, if he dislikes the condition, may decline 
the gift. * * * The consequences of so absurd a law are such as might be expected. 
The fruit is as the tree is. _We have managed our endowments according to the for- 
tuitous views of myriads of testators, and the result is that until quite recently nearly 
the whole of these endowments were, and still a very large portion is, mismanaged so 
far as to produce in some cases no good, and in others positive injury, to the persons 
affected by them.”* ! 


The state is gradually strengthening its hold upon these charities by 
means of the charity commissioners, officials of high standing, with 
powers of partial revision and diversion of charitable endowments to 


(1) Sir Arthur Hobhouse, quoted in the Charities Registry. 
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kindred objects. The management of the income of endowed charities 
lies always with the local trustees, but the commissioners “have power 
to inquire into the administration of charitable trusts, to compel the pro- 
duction of accounts, to supplement the powers of trustees, to secure safe 
custody of property, to extend the doctrine of cy-prés,—that is, of divert- 
ing funds devoted to obsolete or mischievous purposes to useful objects 
akin to the intention of the founder,—and to control legal expenses. 
Their powers are considerable over trusts whose income does not exceed 
fifty pounds. When the income exceeds this sum, the consent of trustees is 
required. Subject to these conditions, they are empowered to promulgate 
schemes for the administration of endowed funds.’’? 

It is interesting to note the general direction which this diversion of 
endowed charities takes, as indicating the view,—not, indeed, of public 
opinion, but of educated opinion. By those who have studied their 
effects “dole charities” are universally condemned in favor of such 
matters of public interest as education, public spaces, and latterly the 
granting of liberal pensions to old people not in receipt of poor law 
relief. On the other hand the dole charity recommends itself to many 
trustees as affording frequent occasions for patronage, and still continues 
to an extent which is very injurious. It is possible that the powers of 
supervision and control placed since 1894 in the hands of parish councils 
in rural districts may serve in time to counteract this mischievous element 
of personal patronage, and introduce a more responsible sense of public 
expediency. 

If we sum up now the sources of what we may call casual relief in 
a parish we find the out-relief given by the Poor Law, the doles given by 
more or less irresponsible almoners, and the “gifts” of the endowed 
charities. To these we may add the relief given through the friendly 
societies, though strictly speaking this is not charity at all, but mutual 
insurance. But so far as administration is concerned, and the need for 
some division of work, they should be mentioned here. The funds of 
these societies are administered by the members themselves, and their 
chief problem lies in determining when applicants for allowances are 
really ill enough to be qualified for sick benefit, and when they are merely 
“malingering.” The relation between the friendly societies and the 
Poor Law must always be one of mutual exclusion, for the societies 
never thrive where a law administration tempts men away from inde- 
pendence, while members of the societies rarely have recourse to poor 
law relief. Nevertheless from time to time attempts are made, probably 
ill judged, to bring about a relation between the two, by providing that 
(1) Mackay, Public Relief of the Poor, p. 169. 
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members of friendly societies shall be dealt with more generously by the 
guardians than non-members in regard to out-relief. 

But generally speaking, between these different sources of relief there 
is no organization, no division of work, no general policy or plan of 
action. Is it beyond the powers of modern statesmanship to remedy this 
grave defect? There are two possible lines of action which might lead 
to the desired result. The first is that of complete central control. It 
is conceivable that the central authority should enforce a definitely strict 
administration of the Poor Law in all districts, and that the control of 
the charity commissioners over the endowed charities should be made 
complete. It is less conceivable that any effective control should be 
established over the almsgiving of church and chapel, and of irresponsi- 
ble almsgivers in general. The prohibition of the “common dole” was 
probably never successful even under the autocratic rule of the Tudors; 
it could not be enforced now. 

The other line of policy lies in the education of those who undertake 
relief work to understand its responsibilities and duties. In this education 
guardians, trustees of endowed charities, and all who systematically 
engage in the work of relief might well be required to partake. And if 
such an education became general it is likely that public opinion would 
ultimately condemn such extravagances as “newspaper funds.” 

We may next consider in what way the work of voluntary charity 
corresponds to that of the poor law institutions. 

In so far as the workhouse is a refuge for the aged it shares this 
function with the numerous almshouses which have always been a favorite 
form of charitable endowment. As a rule election to residence in these 
almshouses carries with it an adequate money allowance, while in other 
cases the rules stipulate that a sufficient income shall be forthcoming 
from other sources. As regards the social standing of the inmates of 
these almshouses no very marked line could be drawn between them and 
the inmates of the workhouses; but on the whole they belong no doubt 
more distinctly to ‘*the second poor,” while the workhouses contain a 
larger proportion of those whose lives have been unsatisfactory. There 
is no doubt that well managed almshouses, together with well contrived 
local pension schemes, play an important and necessary part in supple- 
menting the work of the Poor Law. 

Where the workhouse deals with the able bodied, whether in the 
casual ward or in “the body of the house,” we find its relation to volun- 
tary charity less satisfactory. What is needed here is, that there shall be 
an ultimate refuge for the homeless, combined with great strictness of 
administration to avoid the danger of increasing the numbers of those 
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who choose a vagrant life. This danger is so great, and the existence of 
the vagrant class such an evil, that it would be well to leave this branch 
of work entirely to the guardians, for in whatever other direction the 
poor law guardians may err, experience speedily cures him of sentimen- 
tality here. But as a matter of fact there is hardly any branch of 
“social work” which appeals so strongly to the imagination of the 
benevolent, and the life of the vagrant is facilitated by the numerous 
“shelters” and so-called “labor homes” which abound in our large 
towns. Sometimes a more or less nominal charge is made in these; gen- 
erally speaking, food is given, and a certain amount of spiritual exhorta- 
tion. The managers claim that the institutions are the means of restoring 
many to an independent life, but the numbers with which they deal are 
so great, and their knowledge of individuals so slight, that very little 
reliance can be placed upon their estimates. In any case it is certain that 
their regenerative work, in so far as effectual, could be carried on just as 
well in connection with poor law institutions, and if that were organized 
the shelter charity might safely be abandoned as a source of great tempta- 
tion to the morally weak, and of serious danger to the community. For 
there is no question here of dealing with a different class of people from 
that dealt with by the Poor Law; the charitable shelters and refuges are 
a mere repetition of the casual ward and workhouse, without their deter- 
rent discipline, and so merely offer another inducement to forsake the 
ways of independence. 

A similar branch of work, though one much longer established than 
the shelter, is that which carries on the numerous refuges and homes for 
fallen women. With these again the difficulty is that beyond question 
they make more easy the very way of life which they are designed to 
combat, being used largely in order to tide over some time of special 
difficulty. On the other hand, under good management they may 
afford an opportunity to members of a class which has quite peculiar 
difficulties to contend with in regaining a position of independence. 
Their justification must lie entirely in the extent to which they actually 
supplement the work which can be done for the same people by means of 
the workhouse, and do not merely multiply the facilities for a life which 
vacillates between vice and dependence. 

If we pass now to poor law infirmaries, we may find their voluntary 
counterpart in the hospitals which play so large a part in the charitable 
work of the country. The relation between the work of the two insti- 
tutions is determined less by any difference in the social standing or 
economic circumstances of the patient, than by the nature of his com- 
plaint. The tendency is for grave cases, and those of special interest to 
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the medical profession, to be received into the hospitals, and the less 
interesting or chronic cases are left to the Poor Law. Generally speaking, 
this involves no hardship to the latter, as there is little to choose, in point 
of comfort and efficiency, between the modern infirmary and the hospital. 
It is true that in the hospital the highest medical or surgical skill is 
available when necessary; but in the great majority of infirmary cases 
there is nothing to call for this very special skill, and the ordinary medical 
staff is fully competent to its duties. This differentiation of cases is 
made important by the fact that many of the most important hospitals 
serve also as medical schools. 

But there is another branch of hospital work which trespasses far 
more seriously on the sphere of poor law operation, and with evil 
results for all concerned. I refer to the comparatively modern develop- 
ment of the out-patient and casualty departments. Originally the only 
out-patients treated at the hospitals were those dismissed from the wards 
before their cure was complete. Now the doors are open to all who like 
to come and receive advice and physic gratis; and the numbers of those 
who avail themselves of the charity are enormous, in some of the larger 
hospitals exceeding one hundred and fifty thousand a year. Unfortunately 
the number of patients has been made a matter of rivalry between the 
various hospitals, and however much the system may be deplored, none 
will be the first to withdraw from it. If one of the London hospitals 
pleads in the daily press for contributions on the ground that it has helped 
one hundred and odd thousand patients, another immediately writes to 
assert that its numbers are still larger; and they even descend to such 
grotesque absurdities as enumerating the millions of pills and miles of 
plaster which they dispense yearly. Meanwhile it is impossible for the 
hospital staff to make even a pretence of dealing adequately with the 
numbers seen; a few seconds is all that can be given to such patients, 
and for the sake of this and the medicines poured gratis into their own 
bottles the patients, many of whom have come long distances, have to 
undergo weary hours of waiting amongst a crowd of indisposed people. 
The majority are suffering from ailments which under the circumstances 
would be far better treated by the parish doctor or the local practitioner; 
but the more a hospital advertises its numbers, the more the people believe 
in it and throng its doors. 

What the people really need in the ordinary ailments of life is treat- 
ment from a local practitioner who knows their surroundings, can visit as 
occasion requires in the home, advise as to habits and diet, and provide 
proper nourishment through the Poor Law if necessary. This treatment 
they can get in several ways; they may employ the ordinary local practi- 
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tioner whose fees in poor districts range from sixpence upwards; they 
may belong to a sick benefit or friendly society which ensures medical 
attendance as well as a money allowance during illness; they may sub- 
scribe for themselves and their families to a provident medical associa- 
tion; or finally they can apply to the guardians and call in the parish 
doctor. At present the hospitals compete with all of these agencies, and to 
the first three are a great discouragement. The local practitioner com- 
plains bitterly of the charity-supported competition which robs him of 
his patients, and the attempts of the working class to provide for their 
own needs without the intervention of charity suffer in the same way, 
while the patients themselves derive a minimum of benefit. In fact, the 
out-patient side of hospital work is a system which benefits few and 
injures many. 

Those who are interested in the reform of the hospitals maintain 
that their true function is to provide completely for those patients who 
are suffering from extraordinary illness, and need expert treatment which 
they can neither pay for directly nor through insurance. They urge that 
for ordinary illness home treatment from the local practitioner (whether 
paid by fee or through some provident society) is the best, but that the 
local practitioner should have the power of recommending selected cases 
for hospital treatment. The hospitals might then close their doors to 
out-patients, and devote themselves to their in-patients, and (such of them 
as are also medical schools) to their students. 

Meanwhile it seems certain that nothing short of strong central 
control will suffice to put an end to the rivalry between the hospitals, 
and the still more injurious rivalry with other agencies. There are those 
who urge that their management and maintenance should be transferred 
from private control to that of the state; in this case they would approxi- 
mate still more closely to the poor law infirmaries, which are indeed 
nothing other than state hospitals. Others, again, press for a central 
hospital board, and it is likely that from one or another of the bodies 
engaged in collecting funds for the hospitals in general such a board may 
one day be developed. Notwithstanding the vast numbers dealt with by 
the hospitals as out-patients, there are also innumerable medical missions 
and charitable dispensaries, granting medical aid quite indiscriminately and 
frequently to just the same class of people as those dealt with by the Poor 
Law. They have no special functions to fulfil, unless we count as such 
the fact that some of them make attendance at a religious service com- 
pulsory upon the patients. 

There is yet another institution which must be mentioned in connection 
with the medical charities, and that is thé convalescent home. This stands 
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on a very different footing, and is really supplementary to the work both 
of the hospitals and of the poor law infirmaries. In our large towns 
especially the need is obvious for some place where the patient on leaving 
the doctor’s hands, may recruit his strength with quiet, fresh air, and 
good food, before returning to work. Their value increases as they 
become differentiated according to the needs of the patients, and how 
greatly they are appreciated by the working classes is proved by the fact 
that they are beginning to provide them for themselves in connection 
with their friendly societies. 

Perhaps the most striking reduplication of poor law institutions is to 
be found in the numerous charitable agencies for dealing with destitute 
children. Some of these are designed for the children of parents defi- 
nitely above the class of those who apply to the Poor Law, and so far 
they certainly supply a want. But the greater number, and certainly 
those dealing with the greater number of children, are attempting exactly 
the same work as the guardians, and generally are not doing it as well. 
It is not to be expected that they should do it so well, for although 
no branch of poor law work is subject to so much scrutiny and criticism 
(a society has been formed for the express purpose, in addition to the 
numerous official inspectors) the glamor which always surrounds a 
charity leaves the voluntary homes and schools practically uncontrolled, 
with the exception of those special homes which are certified for use by 
the guardians. I do not suggest that in any of them there are grave 
abuses, only that generally speaking the management is less efficient and 
more autocratic than that of the poor law schools. Moreover, inasmuch 
as they have not the legal powers of the guardians in prosecuting those 
parents who desert their children, while many of them are influenced by 
the desire for numbers, they do undoubtedly encourage a culpable neglect 
on the part of parents towards their children. 

The position is different of those homes or schools which deal with 
children suffering from some special drawback or defect. The care of 
the crippled, the blind, the deaf and dumb, the feeble minded, and epileptic 
is largely undertaken by voluntary charity. To some extent the poor 
law guardians are also beginning to differentiate their treatment of these 
various classes, and to provide appropriate homes and training for each, 
while sometimes, also, they pay for their cases in the charitable institutions. 
But the natural process seems to be for the more specialized forms of 
charity to be initiated by private enterprise, which is more elastic and has 
a greater power of trying experiments; and only when they have been 
proved successful should they be taken up by the public authorities 
and made more universal in their application. This is notably the case 
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with the treatment of the epileptic and feeble minded. At present there 
is no special provision made for these two classes under the Poor Law; 
the afflicted may find a refuge in the workhouse, and that is all. But 
voluntary charity is busy devising schemes of treatment in private homes 
and colonies, and when these schemes have proved themselves successful 
there is little doubt that they will find a place in poor law treatment also. 

There is such a large field open to voluntary charity in this supple- 
mentary and pioneer work, that it is deplorable to see it wasting its 
energies and resources in doing less efficiently the work which the 
machinery of the Poor Law has been created to do. The waste of 
money and energy, the rivalry between different agencies, the constant 
temptation to the poor to patronize some one or more of the many chari- 
ties competing for their favor, call urgently for some means of organiza- 
tion, of introducing order and symmetry into the present chaos. No 
very rigid control could be attempted, for experience has taught us that 
charity will rather die than submit itself to authority, while the sponta- 
neity and elasticity of voluntary charity is of the greatest value in finding 
out new needs and devising new remedies. But some advisory board 
there might be to modify the present waste and confusion, to codrdinate 
the various charities so as to cover the whole field, and to lay down 
definite lines of demarcation between the work of the Poor Law and 
that of voluntary charity. Such a central “Charities Board” might 
include the “ Hospitals Board,” and be closely connected with the central 
poor law authority and the charity commissioners, so that a consistent 
policy should run through all our treatment of poverty, and it might be 
an important part of its work to devise and promulgate the education in 
which charitable and poor law workers should be expected to partake. 
Even without legal powers of control such a board would have great and 
increasing influence over the management of charitable institutions of all 
kinds, as the subscribing public came to appreciate its advice and 
recommendations. 








THE SWEAT-SHOP AND ITS REMEDIES 
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become dependent, economically as well as socially, upon other 

manufacturers or upon dealers. ‘The latter are called in German 
“ Verleger,” in French “entrepositaires.” The nearest applicable term 
in English is middlemen. 

The existence of such middlemen can be traced back a considerable 
period. As early as the Middle Ages, especially during the thirteenth 
century, in large Italian export industries, many manufacturers ceased 
dealing directly with the final sellers of their products or with the con- 
sumer, and became dependent upon merchants, who disposed of the goods 
at wholesale. From the beginning of the sixteenth century this industrial 
transformation became more and more apparent in Europe, because of 
the improved roads, greater safety of travel, the decrease of duties, and 
the development of fairs. Many retail dealers were now forced to look 
for their supply to a single merchant. His sales directly affected produc- 
tion, which he thus controlled and unified, and this was the first historical 
manifestation of wholesale production. 

During the nineteenth century this tendency acquired new vigor. 
It arose from two causes, which are of great economic importance, 
namely, the rapid growth of large cities and improved methods in trans- 
portation, which had first seemed fabulous. 

These conditions made possible much larger sales in industries where 
previously sales directly to the consumer had been the rule; for example, 
in cabinet making, tailoring, shoe making. Such manufactured articles 
could now be produced in sufficient quantities to justify storing them for 
the supply of the ever lively demand of a modern metropolis, and herein 
lies the origin of the modern shop and bazaar. From this constant stock 
of goods foreign people of less culture could be supplied, and their export 
began. The present age thus sees industries formerly unacquainted with 
any wholesale production dependent upon the middleman and working 
under his control. 

In the Middle Ages, as well as in modern times, the “raison d’étre” 
of the middleman is the same, namely, the possibility of a larger sale. 
Formerly, export trade sought the intervention of the middleman. In the 
nineteenth century the same tendency was observed in any local trade, 
and the latter was often extended so as to become an export trade. 


|: is a frequent fact in economic history that independent producers 
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The goods are produced by artisans, in the workrooms of small masters 
or individual workmen, but are sold by merchants and larger masters, 
who control the production. Whenever export trade is dull an effort 
can be made to dispose of the goods at home, in city or country. 

The producers are economically and socially dependent upon the 
seller of the goods, who in a way occupies the position of manager and 
“entrepreneur,” but exercises no direct technical superintendence. The 
immediate superintendent is an employed master or a single craftsman,— 
in the words of the last century, “supplied with outside work.” 

The middleman who employs such laborers outside of his own shop, 
or is the buyer of their products, is not necessarily a mere tradesman, but 
may also himself be a producer employing outworkers. We have, 
furthermore, a combination of the middleman producer and merchant, 
namely, the dealer in ready-made clothes, shoes, or underwear, who has the 
cloth, leather, or linen cut and prepared in his own factory, but sends the 
work out to be finished. 

The following figures will furnish a striking illustration of the rapidity 
and universality with which artisans become dependent upon middlemen 
in large cities. The Paris Chamber of Commerce counted 55,000 fore- 
men and workmen dependent upon the middleman in the year 1860. 
There are said to have been 60,000 such workers employed in New 
York in 1893. In Berlin there were, according to the German trade 
census, more than 35,000 in 1882, and 48,000 in 1895. According to 
the trade census of 1895, the industrial organizations employing not more 
than five assistants, control 2,000,000 hands, of which half a million are 
employed in domestic workshops. The proportion of independent work- 
men to the latter, however, is not in reality as three to one, inasmuch as 
many dependent workers are undoubtedly counted among the independent. 
The Vienna Chamber of Commerce and Industry showed in June, 1902, 
about 28,000 homeworkers in Vienna toiling for middlemen. 

In Austria, also, the middleman system furnishes to a large extent the 
basis of important branches of production outside of the cities. The 
manufacture of ordinary glass ware and hollow ware, the silk, cotton, 
cloth, and linen weaving industries, as well as the wood and small iron 
industries, are almost exclusively, or to a large part, carried on according 
to this system. The system is, furthermore, used in many less important 
industries, as may also be seen from investigations of the factory inspec- 
tion conducted from 1897 to 1899. 

It is very difficult to procure exact statistics with regard to the number 
of dependent masters and homeworkers. One thing, however, is 
evident, that in cities dependent workers of different types are more and 
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more taking the place of the earlier independent workmen. With 
increased transportation facilities, the workshops themselves are being 
transferred to the country. Unsuccessful employers leave the city, or 
employees return to their homes. Then industries are established in 
the country by speculating merchants, in farming districts, where work of 
this sort had hitherto not been undertaken by the peasantry or at least not 
as a matter of business; country people are induced by foremen or over- 
seers to take up some industry, like basket making or button turning, or 
they are taught to use the knitting machine or to manufacture hair-nets. 
But the middleman finds an opportunity to develop homework also in cities, 
where the manufacture of all sorts of needlework, of hand painting for 
industrial purposes, etc., are introduced anew as homework. All this 
work is sent to dealers as well as directly to consumers, at home or 
abroad, by the middleman, who may be an agent, a merchant, or even a 
manufacturer. 

Experience leads me to a recognition of the following conditions 
under which dependent workers are found :— 

I. The work is carried on in a shop under the supervision of a 
dependent small master. The latter is formally an independent workman, 
and as such is licensed and pays taxes and works with his assistants and 
apprentices in his own shop. He is not, however, free in the purchase 
of raw material and in the choice of his products, and does not dispose of 
the latter as an independent “entrepreneur,” but he adjusts his production 
to the wishes of a certain circle of dealers. ‘These supply his orders or 
are his constant buyers, and they dictate the buying price or furnish the 
raw material, accessories, samples, and tools, and consequently his remun- 
eration is often merely wages. Such masters are found in the city as well 
as in the country, the latter being dependent upon middlemen in the 
country or upon dealers and large tradesmen in the city. 

II. Closely related to this type is the so-called contractor or sweater. 
These sweaters, who are often women, take orders from middlemen, 
for example, from dealers in shoes, scarfs, underwear, or clothing, and 
receive the cut-out pieces in large quantities as well as all accessories, or else 
simply the raw material, as in the case of the mother-of-pearl industry. 
The work thus secured is then let out to others at lower wages, the sweat- 
ers occasionally assisting in the work. 

Dependent small masters as well as these sweaters take advantage of 
the difference between the wages received from the middleman and those 
paid the laborers. In both groups the master may supply his assistants 
or apprentices with a workroom and board. The only difference between 
the two types is found in the fact that the dependent small master 
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possesses a formal master’s license and generally a workroom distinct 
from his livingroom, whereas the contractor-sweater has no special work- 
room and is often not licensed. Dependent shoe makers and tailors, who 
work for exporters, wholesale dealers, market houses, or industrial mas- 
ters, belong partly to the first, partly to the second type. In cities we 
occasionally find the wives of petty officials acting as contractors. These 
employ female laborers at home to manufacture scarfs, sew laundry, etc., 
the employees sometimes lodging with the contractor. 

III. A type of workman frequently encountered is that of the 
dependent individual employee. 

In this category we may distinguish three groups: (1.) The indi- 
vidual homeworker, who is employed by a master or manufacturer 
outside of the workshop or factory. He generally has no master’s license, 
his trade is not taxed, and he works alone. In the country his wife culti- 
vates a little land, raises pigs, or keeps goats or a cow. 

(2.) Often his entire family lends a helping hand. The wife, assisted 
by the children, sews on finished buttons, winds thread, etc. In the winter 
male and female servants help the farmer with the tailoring of ready- 
made clothes, and sometimes assistants and apprentices are engaged. 

(3.) We have thirdly the outworker, who does not labor in his own 
home, but hires a working place from a third party. These workers are 
sometimes found among the groups of the next class. Hundreds of glass 
cutters in Bohemia, for instance, hire a place in one of the numerous cut- 
ting mills, where they cut rings, prisms, buttons, and the like. 

IV. The last of the important types to be considered consists in a 
merely external or an economic union of homeworkers. 

(1.) A purely external type is furnished when homeworkers, each 
one of whom owns or has hired the tools of his trade, dwell together. In 
this case one is the nominal tenant, who formally sublets to the others. 
As regards the delivery of their work, they may be independent of one 
another or else they may have a share in large orders, each one receiving 
a remuneration for his own work. These are codrdinate fellow workers. 

(2.) The formation of a group may be due to the renting of appli- 
ances by one homeworker from another. Turners who work in the 
room of a fellow workman and use his lathes, pay him a so-called bench 
or place fee. In case they lodge with the proprietor of the lathe, a 
lodging tax is added. Here we have a case of landlord and tenant. 
Besides the rent, the proprietor assumes other burdens; he must furnish 
heat, light, and material, but the tenant helps to defray the expenses for 
the latter by paying more rent. The lodger is-also required to furnish 
some of the material, as for example, a drill, acid, and rags. 
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(3-) As an illustration of the fourth category we may regard the 
central organization of the Swiss tailors in Geneva, Lausanne, and Zurich, 
and of the mother-of-pearl button workers, the pipe turners, and meer- 
schaum carvers in Vienna, or of the corn turners in Rumburg in Austria, 
into trade-union shops. These are organizations of outworkers, who 
have undertaken to erect a joint shop at their own risk, in order to guard 
against the industrial, social, and economic evils of local isolation.” 

The most important types have been given above. The middleman 
is a common factor of all four classes and characterizes them as a 
special system of production. Along with the perfect type of dependent 
or homeworker we always find the middleman, the one that gives the 
order, upon whom the former are dependent. The middleman, together 
with his agent and superintendents, occupies a position midway 
between the dependent workman and the retail dealer, that is to say, 
between the producer and the consumer. The middleman purchases the 
goods, places the orders, furnishes the raw material and the samples, and 
even the tools. And since the middleman develops this activity as a 
dealer, since he independently finds a market for the goods that have been 
bought up on his orders, and of which he is the sole buyer, or at least one 
of the few existing professional buyers, he stands to the workman as the 
real master spirit of the enterprise. “The commercial management of the 
middleman and the practical superintendence of the industrial workman 
supplement each other, but the independence of the latter is a myth. 

To be sure the large department stores and wholesale dealers make 
even manufacturers dependent uponthem. The large factory owner, how- 
ever, is not regarded today as a dependent “entrepreneur.” To con- 
stitute a dependent industry the majority of the producers must work at 
home and follow some handicraft. The use of an electric motor does not 
alter their economic status. In case there should be such a development 
in methods of electrical power transmission as to render the application 
of motor power in the decentralized shops of weavers, turners, and joiners 
profitable, the use of electricity would lend a new impulse to dependent 
or homework, but the position of the homeworker would not be altered. 

In this sense, then, we must regard a dependent industry as the indus- 
trial manufacture of raw materials by united or individual producers, 
handicraftsmen, who are economically and socially dependent upon the 
sellers of their products, these latter constituting an essential element of 
their industry. 


(1) For further details regarding these types and municipal aided trade-union shops for 
homeworkers, see, Schwiedland, Ziele und Wege einer Heimarbeitsgesetugebung, second 
enlarged edition, Vienna, 1902, pp. 320-49. 
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The above are the forms of the industries depending on middlemen in 
Europe. When we speak of sweated trades, we immediately think of 
low wages, immoderately long hours, unsanitary workshops, and all 
manner of objectionable features incident to the employment of women 
and children. The British House of Lords gave the following definition 
in a report, “The sweating system means earnings barely sufficient to 
sustain existence ; hours of labor such as to make the lives of the workers 
periods of almost ceaseless toil; sanitary conditions injurious to the 
health of the persons employed, and dangerous to the public.” Similar 
conditions prevail among the producers discussed above, for their eco- 
nomic position being weak, and isolated as they are from one another, they 
really belong to a grade of workers lower than those who have the power 
to combine together to control the conditions of their work. These 
isolated workers respond to every pressure of their employers; they ren- 
der organization difficult for workers in workshops, and by introducing an 
element of sharp competition, frustrate every effort of the latter to improve 
their condition. They have no conception of solidarity and are content 
during bad times to work for a mere pittance. This class is firmly estab- 
lished in the East End of London as well as among the wretched immi- 
grants in New York. 

To be sure the homeworkers carry on their trade at home, in the 
bosom of the family. They are spared the trip to the factory and can 
call upon their families for help and here the middleman takes advantage 
of the worker’s dire need, exercising his own superior power by shamefully 
lowering the rate of wages. In this way the lengthened working day, 
originally made long for material reasons, is soon regarded as the normal 
day, and there is no corresponding increase made in the rate of wages. 
Many children are forced to enter upon this deleterious work early in life, 
and having no opportunity to learn anything better, they frequently 
remain slaves to a trade that offers no prospects for the future. The 
middleman certainly employs cheap labor and saves rent, light, and fuel; 
moreover, as his laborers are not visible, he can often get along with a 
smaller tax than a manufacturer who employs the same number of 
workmen in a shop or factory. Since, therefore, he runs no risk, he 
has absolutely no scruples about enlarging quickly his business in good 
times, or about throwing a number of workmen out of employment at 
the first indication of trade depression. The element of risk being absent 
from the development of this business, the rate of wages even in good times 
is apt to be very low. On the occasion of a crisis the competition of the 
great mass of the unemployed enters effectively into the question, and 
the rate of wages is now lowered to a sum acceptable to the least needy 
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of the unemployed. The public, which is exposed to sanitary dangers 
by unclean and often unhealthy conditions of homework, can provide the 
only remedy by influencing legislation. 

The number of small dependent masters increases rapidly under this per- 
nicious system. ‘ Entrepreneurs” with scarcely any capital can establish 
themselves as middlemen; all they need is enough to pay the rent of a 
small shop and the first installment of wages, and to purchase some 
furniture and note-paper; the raw material can be obtained on credit. 
Their first task is to procure the cheapest labor possible in order to be 
able to underbid existing competitors. The rate of wages is bound to 
suffer from the new element of competition, for the existing middlemen 
and contractors will attempt to lower their rate in order to meet the'new- 
comer upon an equal footing. 

The evils attendant upon this system are not far to seek, and in con- 
sequence, states of the old world, as well as of the new, have been 
exhorted to intervene. Legislatures have been asked to interfere, that 
the sons and daughters of the people may not be compelled to do an 
immoderate amount of miserably paid industrial work in dusty, smoky, 
foul chambers that serve as sitting room, kitchen, lavatory, and bedroom 
combined,—work, that sooner or later leads to destruction,—that their 
children may not be called upon to bear such heavy burdens before their 
time and pass through youth strangers to its pleasures, but may enjoy a 
measure of freedom and receive proper instruction. 

In order to satisfy the claims of the consumer as well as those of the 
workers, various legislatures,—particularly in Australia, the United States, 
and Switzerland,—have enacted measures for the regulation of that 
dependent labor. Although new ideas are always in demand, the existing 
legal restrictions, when logically considered, form the basis of a series of 
proposals for the relief of the situation. The condition of the depend- 
ent worker can be improved in various ways, either by legislation and 
self-help, by governmental measures applied to particular cases, or by 
considerations of humanity in its widest sense, including relief of the poor 
and the bestowal of charity. 

The demand for legislative interference grew out of special abuses, 
which the legislators have taken into account. But even if the regulation 
of homework be demanded on general principles, we must inquire 
whether the measures adopted can be applied with equal success to all 
dependent trades or only to certain special ones. 

I. The first step taken to prepare the way for appropriate legislation 
may be the registration of homeworkers. The question arises here, whether 
every homeworker and contractor or only a certain number are to regis- 
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ter. The registration itself may be either private or official. (1.) Vari- 
ous North American States require contractors to keep private lists of 
their outworkers. (2.) Australia, as well as England, enters them in 
official registers. 

New York, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Missouri, and the province of Ontario in Canada compel the 
contractors in certain trades to keep lists of the names and addresses of 
their outworkers, which lists must be submitted to factory inspectors or 
sanitary officers, and a copy sent to the factory inspector on demand. 

In New Zealand every owner of a workroom and every commercial 
contractor in textile industries who engages outworkers must keep a list 
of their employees. In South Australia, New South Wales, and Queens- 
land every employer of outworkers must do the same. The list must 
contain the names and addresses of the workmen, together with a descrip- 
tion of the work assigned to them and a statement of the rate of wages. 

In England official registers are kept. In Victoria private registration 
is supplemented in clothing industries by personal notices served to the 
factory inspection department by the outworkers, which are delivered post- 
free and upon the basis of which official registers are prepared. 

It is my opinion that private registers are apt to be more exact than 
official ones, since every change of the workmen, addresses, or other items 
can be entered at once. But the official register suffices for the factory 
inspector, provided it be renewed twice a year according to the notifi- 
cation of the contractors. Moreover, many contractors would perhaps 
shrink more from a systematic written denial of outworkers than from the 
submission of incomplete private lists upon the inspector’s visit to the 
shop. And besides, for purposes of inspection, the local distribution of 
homeworkers can be more readily ascertained from registers compiled by 
the authorities than from lists made up by individual contractors. All 
that the official register need consist of is a compilation of the contrac- 
tors’ lists. Everything, of course, depends upon the regularity with 
which these lists are furnished. 

There is no reason why there should not also be a regulation requiring 
registration by the homeworkers themselves, by giving notice to the 
factory inspector. In this case both contractor and workers would be 
obliged to furnish the names and addresses to the inspector of the district 
at regular intervals. 

The workers might receive a certificate whereby registration could be 
controlled. Landlords, then, ought to demand a certificate from every 
tenant contemplating the establishment of an industrial enterprise. 

Mr. C. Booth of London recommends that the certificate of regis- 
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tration be issued in triplicate, one copy to be furnished to the landlord, 
the second to the worker, and the third to the inspector. The worker should 
post his copy in a conspicuous place in the workroom. Not only the 
landlord, but also the employees of the contractor would thus be able 
to control his proper registration. 

A further control would be provided by making the registry lists 
public. This would enable every citizen to determine whether a work- 
room is registered or not. 

This control could be made even more effective by providing the 
properly registered shop or factory with some official sign. The public 
would then be given an opportunity for far-reaching influence and could 
considerably facilitate the official control of the registration of workrooms. 
By this means an interest in such registration could be aroused 
mechanically among the people. But the importance of this little 
sign must not be over estimated. The homeworkers constitute a fluctuat- 
ing element of the population and the sign would possess no absolute value 
as a proof of the registration of the workroom. Its function would be 
more directly to indicate the existence of a dependent business in the 
house, that is, it would serve as a means to invite the attention of 
inspectors. It is, therefore, in a way immaterial whether the sign is used 
by a non-registered newcomer or whether the homeworker attaches it to 
a non-registered dwelling; it would then no longer serve as a mere control 
of registration, but would presuppose the extension of inspection to all 
homework. 

The private and official registration, the publicity of the registry lists, 
and more especially the official signs in the house or at the entrance of the 
workroom would assume much importance, if legal labor protection were 
extended to homework. Yet these regulations would be serviceable under 
any circumstances, since they would considerably advance the free organ- 
ization of homeworkers. 

II. No doubt the American reader is aware of the fact that Bismarck 
introduced the principle of the insurance of working men, as distinguished 
from the principle of self-help embodied in the trade-unions. The ex- 
penses are borne by the “entrepreneur” and the workmen, in part also by 
the state. By thus advocating the interests of the working man the political 
communities (cities, towns, villages) were to a considerable extent relieved 
of the burden of providing for the poor. In Germany there are insur- 
ances for workmen and certain other classes of persons, against accident, 
sickness, infirmity, and old age. Austria has copied the two former and 
France is about to introduce some remarkable innovations in this field. 
Up to the present time, however, insurance has been made obligatory upon 
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the homeworker only in rare instances, and the development of workmen’s 
insurance in this direction would undoubtedly be extremely beneficial. It 
would comport with the principle of working man’s insurance which has 
hitherto wrongfully excluded some classes of dependent workers. If we are 
to regard this principle as an integral element in the progress of civilization, 
it behooves us to extend this assistance also to the lower classes of work- 
men, instead of withdrawing a helping hand from the very class that needs 
it most. This argument applies particularly to the dependent worker, 
since his position is too precarious to guarantee complete success by private 
means. 

This problem does not materially affect the situation in America, as 
there the element of insurance does not enter into consideration. Another 
remedy for sweated trades, however, has a specifically American origin, 
the regulations of the sanitary police. 

III. We have here to distinguish between dwelling inspection, work- 
shop inspection, and the marking of such products of homework as are 
questionable from a sanitary point of view. 

The influence of legislation in the field of dwelling reform may be 
positive, that is, by requiring the construction of sanitary dwellings and 
shops at moderate rentals; and this is a highly important function. It 
must, however, exercise also a repressive influence by forbidding the use of 
rooms that do not comply with the regulations. The modern dwelling 
laws, like the corresponding building regulations, are based upon the prin- 
ciple of holding the landlord responsible for the unhealthy condition of 
his building, and necessitates an effective inspection. As an aid to the 
latter, the city of Glasgow has adopted a regulation that all dwellings 
consisting of from one to three small rooms must be provided with an 
official sign, upon which the maximum number of persons permitted to 
inhabit such dwellings is stated. The control is exercised by the police 
inspector, who is empowered to inspect at any hour of the day or night, 
The landlord is entirely responsible for infractions of the law. 

As regards the inspection of workshops and factories, the registration 
of dependent workers would prove an effective aid in this direction. 
This inspection is intended primarily to safeguard the consumer, who is 
to be protected against dangers accruing from the use of articles prepared 
in a sweat-shop infected with contagion. This has led to the introduction 
of frequent sanitary inspection, in consequence of which special regulations 
are enforced in the presence of contagious diseases. An inspection should 
be instituted wherever workroom and dwellingroom are one or are directly 
connected, and especially in the case of the underwear and clothing indus- 
tries, since textile materials are such effective spreaders of disease. New 
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Zealand and England, and most of the States of the Union, have enacted 
laws directed against the danger of contagion. Unsanitary goods are 
disinfected or simply destroyed. Consequently the homeworker will 
endeavor to conceal the existence of disease, for the destruction of the 
goods injures the contractor and himself no less, since he runs the risk of 
losing his wages for finished goods or of being thrown out of work during 
his illness or even longer. The prohibition of work in rooms infested 
with contagious diseases will be carried out only when the contractor is 
held responsible for the unsanitary conditions, or the workers are in a 
measure reimbursed for the loss of work. Only in this way can the 
temptation to conceal the presence of disease be removed. It is, neverthe- 
less, in the interest of contractor, homeworker, and consumer alike, to 
adopt protective measures against contagion. The contractor is not 
anxious to have his goods confiscated and the consumer is on the look- 
out for disease germs. The workers, however, should demand the 
establishment of obligatory insurance and some insurance against loss 
of wages due to destruction of goods or lack of employment, in order 
that they may not be tempted or forced to conceal attacks of disease. 
The workers could be forced to report illness only by licensing their 
business and withdrawing the license upon failure to report. 

IV. The introduction of a license should go beyond the simple registra- 
tion of all homeworkers and the licensing should not be undertaken until 
after an examination of the premises with regard to their adaptability for 
industrial labor. The license would then replace the registration certificate; 
work without a license or the employment of non-licensed workmen would 
be regarded as an infraction of the industrial law. The significance of 
the entire measure would be to prevent the carrying on of industrial work 
of a definite kind in totally unsuitable places. The late chief English 
factory inspector, Mr. Oram, made a similar plea as early as 1892. 
He was of the opinion that the possession of a license assures the 
registration of all workrooms and their inspection by the sanitary 
police. : 

New Zealand and Victoria have had recourse to more radical measures 
in this direction than any other states. In New Zealand every workroom 
must, under the factory law, be registered anew each year. No entry is 
made until the inspector has confirmed in writing that the premises in 
question are suitable for a factory or shop. If the inspector fails to point 
out defects within ten days after receipt of the plan and a detailed descrip- 
tion, his consent is assumed. In case he finds a non-fulfilment or 
infraction of the legal requirements, he must inform the “entrepreneur” of 
the circumstance in writing and forbid the continuation of work until the 
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stated requirement shall have been complied with. Similar orders are 
contained in the Factory Act of Queensland. 

In Victoria, the board of health in pursuance of the factory law of 
1896, adopted most effective regulations for the buildings used for indus- 
trial purposes, a non-compliance with which is equivalent to forfeiting 
registration. 

In these states the factory laws apply to many little shops, 
as for example, in New Zealand, to every room in which at least two 
persons are employed at industrial labor for which they receive wages 
in return; in Victoria four or more persons or one Chinaman. 

If every homework room were compelled to take out a license,—as is 
the case in a number of trades in New York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and certain workshops in some trades in Massachusetts;— 
simple registration of homeworkers would not be necessary unless it were 
retained merely as an aid in control. 

V. It is strange that free organization has not taken hold upon home- 
workers in an era that has witnessed the origin of powerful trade-unions. 
A German professor maintained that the only way to assure the fulfilment 
of laws enacted for the protection of homework and to improve the con- 
ditions of life of these working men, is to interest the workers themselves. 
But the workmen of this class are far too humble, far too poor, and far 
too isolated from one another to enable free organization to make any 
progress among them. To be sure, factory hands are organized, but their 
leaders cannot extend the organization to homeworkers. Even if they 
so wished, it would soon be apparent that the factory hand and the 
woman who does sewing at home are two distinct psychological entities. 
The homeworker must look to the upper classes of society for aid. In 
Berlin an organization of charitably inclined ladies by personal endeavors 
procured a list of women homeworkers, whom they then invited to attend 
meetings for mutual discussion held in the different districts. As a direct 
consequence of this movement, there now exists in four sections of the 
city a trade-union of women homeworkers of ready-made clothing and 
linen under the supervision of women teachers, ladies, and clergymen. 
This union endeavors to facilitate the purchase of sewing machines as 
well as of fuel cakes, and to establish all sorts of provident funds. The 
practical ladies of the United States may discover here an opportunity 
for noble and efficient social work.* 

Even though the workmen be insured against sickness, accident, 


(1) An extensive description of the Berlin work is given in my paper, Comment il est 
possible d’ organiser les ouvritres en chambre, in the Revue d° Economie Politique, Paris, 
August, 1902. 
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and infirmity, though they become subject to factory legislation, this 
does not directly influence the rate of wages, and that, after all, is the 
most important factor of their standard of life. No victories can be won 
in the war against starvation wages, if no impefus is given to the organiza- 
tion of the workers. It does not, therefore, seem at all strange that after 
an investigation of existing conditions the proposition has been ‘made 
to women homeworkers,—particularly in Lyons,—to organize into trade- 
unions. Mr. C. Booth, before the English Royal Labor Commission, 
recommended the regulation of homework on the ground that this would 
render the activity of the unions simpler and more effective. The organ- 
ization of labor would be facilitated, if it were generally known where 
workmen are to be found, for they would then be more accessible to the 
unions. Mr. Booth expressly and properly emphasized that in this case 
more favorable conditions of labor might be had. Homeworkers would 
then seek occasion to guard their own interests more jealously then 
hitherto; they would become bolder and more capable of pleading their 
own cause, and the first consequence of the organization of home- 
workers would manifest itself in a more rigid enforcement of the general 
legal, sanitary, and industrial regulations. The organization of workmen 
is, therefore, he holds, by far the most effective remedy that has yet been 
proposed. The same view is entertained by others,—for example, by 
John Burnett, the labor leader. 

In face of the unfavorable conditions under which the homeworker 
toils, and they are characteristic of all dependent industry, the working 
class with its live organization and propaganda seems qualified to 
undertake the enormous task of elevating its position, if the home- 
workers can be taken in tow by the organized workmen employed in large 
industries and in small trades. By means of their organization they can 
abolish the traditional relation to the contractor, and organize, lead, and 
support strikes. The state, under the influence of the vis inertia, 
endeavors to retain the existing social status. To be sure, it follows 
social events, but it does not command them, and can only to a small 
extent anticipate actual relations of power. Thus the working class 
furnishes the propulsive force of social advance. Legislation against 
homework will be most effective if it forms the basis for the continued con- 
spicuous activity of the workmen themselves. 

VI. A very important question to be considered is whether labor laws 
may be applied to homework. 

The application of legal labor protection to homework is a postulate con- 
tinually advanced by working men and sociologists. The demand for this 
extension arises from the very principle of legal labor protection, and is 
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made not alone with regard to the homeworker, but also with regard to 
the persons within the protection of the labor laws. For as long as home- 
work is not included in the regulations for the protection of labor, an 
increase in the protection of working men in industry and handicraft will 
accentuate the development of unprotected homework, to which all 
organized workmen are so strenuously opposed. This phase of the mat- 
ter was fully discussed in the German Reichstag, and a delegate to 
the congress for the protection of labor held in Zirich in 1897 
demanded that married women be forbidden to engage in factorywork, 
and in homework as well; for without the latter injunction their work 
would simply be removed to cellar or garret. And for this same reason 
this congress stamped dependent work as a great hindrance to the effective 
application of legal protection to workroom people. This tendency of 
protective legislation for workroom people to advance the further develop- 
ment of unprotected dependent industries will appear in a more striking 
light, as the development of methods of electric power transmission make 
the use of the motor general in homework. 

Granted that laws should be enacted for the protection of home- 
workers we must understand clearly that it will by no means suffice 
to make the homeworkers themselves primarily responsible for the 
fulfilment of the law,—not because of any theoretical considerations of 
their dependence, but purely on account of practical reasons. Even the 
regulations applying to small trades can be carried out only with difficulty, 
because it is impossible to subject small trades to an effective control by 
factory inspectors. - Knowing this, I some time ago opposed the proposal 
to extend merely factory and workroom legislation to homework. Since 
the existing labor laws, in so far as they deal with small industrial work- 
shops, are not strictly enforced in England or upon the continent, it is 
scarcely to be expected that their application to dependent industries will 
render them practicable. 

However, English legislation has discovered a point of attack. It has 
declared the employer responsible (thus far only in theory) when his 
outworkers are-employed in a place that is detrimental or injurious to 
their health, and has actually be/d him responsible for having articles of 
clothing manufactured, mended, or cleaned in a house containing scarlet 
fever or smallpox patients. And Mrs. Sidney Webb was no doubt right 
when she objected to my former scruples and declared that if the contrac- 
tors as well as the landlords were held responsible for the proper compli- 
ance with legal regulations as applied to the work of their employees 
or tenants, an important point would be gained and other regulations 
could more easily be instituted. Of course, the regulations themselves 
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should be adapted to the special evils that the sweated trades show. 

In this way the contractor and the landlord, and also the 
janitor, would become amenable to police inspection. As soon as 
these persons run the risk of punishment in consequence of a notice or 
chance visit from the factory inspector, because certain legal requirements 
have been disregarded, they will endeavor to see that the law is enforced. 
As for the contractors, a number of fashionable tailors in London years ago 
ordered their agents to report any contagious disease they might find in 
the families of the pieceworkers, in order that their customers might be 
protected. Paragraph 6 of the English factory law of 1895 required 
such protection of the consumer in the case of the tailors for the 
poor. We are concerned, however, with the legal protection of the 
homeworker himself. 

If this is to be attained, every room in which contract work is carried 
on must be entered on the list of the inspector. On atcount of the large 
number of such rooms, it will be found impracticable to visit them all 
every year, or even once in two years, even though the number of 
inspectors be increased,—say by the employment of working men and 
women inspectors,—and their work be specialized. Consequently the 
creation of an army of voluntary inspectors in the persons of the con- 
tractors or landlords would be of the utmost importance. ' They should 
control the enforcement of the general legal requirements for homework 
and the regulations of the inspectors. 

This responsibility could be shared, first, by the landlord or agent, 
secondly, by the contractor, or, thirdly, by both. I shall not treat these 
questions in detail. They are sufficiently discussed in my memoir origin- 
ally written for the Austrian government, entitled “Ziele und Wege 
einer Heimarbeitsgesetzgebung.”* Disregarding the measures providing 
for the enforcement of general labor laws, the content of these regula- 
tions is of great importance, including prohibitory as well as mandatory 
orders. I must refer the reader once again to the volume just cited, and 
shall content myself with enumerating the three essential factors to be 
recognized. In the first place, additions should be made to existing fac- 
tory legislation in the interests of factory hands who work at home; 
secondly, there should be new regulations intended primarily for home- 
workers, and, finally, effective changes should be made in existing factory 
regulations in order to adapt them also to homework. 

VII. Hitherto the organized workroom laborers, who have to 
compete against homework, have demanded that homework be prohibited. 
Two measures having in view the limitation of homework may be 


(1) Manz, editor, Vienna, second enlarged edition, 1903. 
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demanded from this standpoint of labor protection,—namely, workroom 
laborers should not be permitted to take work home from their shops, and 
again, dependent workmen should be prohibited from employing other 
homeworkers, that is, from becoming sub-contractors. A similar limita- 
tion could be effected, thirdly, by the compulsory marking of all articles 
manufactured by dependent workmen, since this would curtail the sales 
of goods. 

Two more radical measures, even, have been proposed,—the 
prohibition of homework in some industries, and the prohibition of all 
homework irrespective of the nature of the article marufactured. It 
seems doubtful whether even the former could be rendered effective, and 
whether its application would prove expedient. The latter measure on 
its face appears chimerical. 

The demand for the abolition of homework has been made by English 
laborers. Early in the nineties the shoe makers in Leeds, Kingswood, 
Leicester, Bristol, Norwich, and other cities,—particularly in London,— 
forced a large number of “entrepreneurs” to provide shops for the lasters 
and finishers, who previously: worked dependently. The strike was the 
weapon used by the laborers to compel the contractors to institute this 
reform. A similar movement was set on foot by the tailors in England, 
but they were far less successful. In Germany the dress makers in 1895 
demanded permanent workrooms of the contractors, and engaged in an 
unsuccessful strike in the winter of 1896. The tailors in Chicago as 
well as in New York made preparations for a similar struggle. 

In the course of the war waged by the English tailors for work- 
rooms, an assembly of trade-union delegates discussed the abolition of the 
middleman sweater. During the debate, attention was called to the 
unfavorable condition of the dependent worker and the injury suffered 
by the consignor by reason of the fact that the accessories furnished by 
him are sold and replaced by cheaper material. As a result of the meet- 
ing, only a resolution was adopted in which the trade-union men were 
asked to purchase their clothes of firms owning their own workrooms. 

Nevertheless the English labor leaders are desirous of limiting 
dependent work. Their representatives at the Zurich congress for the 
protection of labor in 1897 offered a resolution demanding the complete 
abolition of homework, which was seconded by a German labor leader. 
They wished to have homework abolished or at least limited. To 
accomplish this, contractors were to be compelled by law to furnish 
workrooms for their employees. But these proposals were rejected and 
the committee proposed that, in consideration of the fact that the limita- 
tion and final abolition of homework in all its forms is absolutely 
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necessary in the interests of hygiene, of civilization, and particularly of 
labor organization, the question of homework and the intimately related 
question of working men’s homes be discussed at the next congress. The 
congress itself considered ‘homework a mode of employment that carries 
with it serious social and sanitary evils, and is a great obstacle to the prog- 
ress of labor organization and the enforcement of effective labor protec- 
tion. The congress refers the detailed discussion of this question to the 
next congress.” Even Greulich, the radical Swiss labor secretary, 
regarded it as a Utopian idea to endeavor simply to abolish such a wide- 
spread form of production, while Liebknecht declared emphatically that 
homework could not be abolished in Germany by mere decree; “such a 
decision would only make us a laughing stock,” he said. And similarly 
Bebel in the German Reichstag, in reply to the statement that his party 
wished to prohibit homework said, “We do not wish anything of the 
sort; that would be hard and cruel.” 

Certainly legislation alone cannot entirely abolish homework. Experi- 
ence has sufficiently demonstrated that the law-maker cannot assume the 
réle of sovereign dictator,—least of all in political and economic matters, 
and a system that has developed the strength now possessed by homework 
can surely not be eradicated by a mere prohibition. The lack of regard 
shown for other industrial regulations leads indisputably to this conclusion. 
Legislative enactments can control economic life only to a moderate 
degree and at the most only where the direction and the force of the socio- 
logical development is recognized and taken into account. The law- 
maker consequently can do no better than follow the advice of a 
deep-thinking writer and content himself with creating centres of crystal- 
lization for the social formations going on before his eyes (E. Steinbach). 

Moreover, if homework were prohibited by law, what would become 
of the hundreds and thousands of homeworking families in all quarters of 
the land deprived of their means of livelihood, for whom no employment 
could be found in shops or factories, and who would thus be deprived of 
their means of livelihood, their productivity not being sufficient to enable 
the contractor to assume the expense of establishing a workroom and 
supply tools and instruments? 

The immense number of homeworkers will prove an almost insur- 
mountable obstacle to the attempt to abolish homework absolutely. 
Therefore, even if the measure could be enforced, it would scarcely be 
advisable to adopt such a drastic method ‘of relief. 

On the other hand, it is not at all necessary to abolish homework in 
all its phases. For example, what objection could be raised to factories 
in the country supplying married women with light homework at the rate 
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of wages prevailing in the factory itself? Moreover, I doubt very much 
whether a prohibitory decree directed against any one particular class 
of homework would be productive of good results, unless an attempt were 
made to prohibit homework in industries that employ relatively few people. 

The total abolition of homework would be equivalent to a positive 
mandate requiring every contractor to open his own shop or factory at a 
moment’s notice; many contractors would be driven out of business, and 
many workmen would in consequence be thrown out of employment. 

VIII. In the United States it has been proposed to impose a heavy 
tax upon the contractor for every employee, the object being to increase the 
cost of conducting business of this nature. - Such taxation of homework 
could be rendered effective more easily than a direct abolition. Even 
though this mode of employment may gradually be suppressed, a large 
body of laborers will always be thrown out of work, and the difficult 
problem of providing for the workers still remains. 

The experience of Victoria has clearly shown that even an indirect 
abolition of homework cannot be effected without friction. A short time 
ago compulsory minimum wages were introduced for certain trades (for 
example, dress making and shoe making), in order to increase the cost of 
homework to the contractor by establishing a somewhat higher rate for 
the piece wages of homeworkers than for the time wages of workroom 
employees. A death-blow had been dealt to homework, but many work- 
ers who could not go to the factory, or who were not accepted, remained 
out of employment. Only competent workmen found employment and 
an impetus was given.to the use of machinery. Thus the reduction of 
the large profits derived from homework killed it, and many workmen 
came to grief. 

IX. A more practical measure for the limitation of homework is the 
specific marking of home-made products. In New York, Massachusetts, 
and New Zealand this is done for sanitary reasons. Those goods are 
marked which originate in unlicensed workrooms in rear tenements, or 
which are made under unclean or unhealthy conditions. The product is 
thereby stigmatized. The purpose of this measure is the direct opposite 
of that of the trade-union clause, according to which goods bearing the 
well known union label are recommended to the buyer as made under 
fair conditions. The American Consumers’ League by the use of its 
label and white list promote the same result. 

X. Codperative societies may also attempt to exclude goods from 
their shops which are not made under proper conditions and for suitable 
wages. An ineffective attempt to introduce a “ Trade-Union Label” 
was made by the English congress of codperative societies held at Glas- 
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gow in 1892 in connection with the federation of English trade-unions. 

XI. Public corporations in so far as they are consumers have an important 
yet simple task to perform in this connection. As such they can exclude 
products of homework and can prescribe fair rates of wages for the goods 
to be furnished. England has set the pace in this direction. 

During the past few years the war against homework has become more 
energetic. In the beginning of the year 1894, it is stated in a report of 
the fair wages committee of the British parliament, that homework is 
excluded from all government contracts for clothes upon pain of heavy 
punishment. The report emphasized that the payment of the wages agreed 
upon by the trade-unions and the observance of the hours of labor and 
other conditions could be prescribed by law and really carried out. The 
feasibility of such measures depends, in very large part,—and this seems 
quite proper,—upon the watchfulness of the labor-unions. Experience 
has shown, however, that the unions are not only wide awake in this 
direction, but also that ‘“‘entrepreneurs” in general are very anxious 
to fulfil the conditions prescribed in the contract. 

At present, homework is expressly forbidden by the London County 
Council in all its contracts relating to the supply of articles of clothing, 
and a minimum rate of wages is established for workmen of all sorts. The 
purveyors of clothes, shoes, hats, and capes must produce the articles in 
their own factories. Every infraction of the regulations is punished by a 
penalty of one hundred pounds sterling, which may be collected from the 
contractor in a civil action, or the sum may be deducted from his bill. 
This example has thus far been followed in England by more than two hun- 
dred administrative bodies; in France, Belgium, and Holland, also, there has 
been a marked tendency to impose labor conditions upon public purveyors. 

XII. It is doubtful whether the existing evils could be alleviated to any 
extent by the organization of placement. The more rapid placement of 
the unemployed might prevent many from being driven to homework, 
but if “entrepreneurs” are able to procure factory help more easily, 
they will feel inclined less often to rely upon a contractor. On the 
other hand, placement would perhaps, in a measure, advance the organiz- 
ation of homeworkers, because they would meet on common ground 
the employment bureaus, and the lists kept there would be of valuable 
service for organization purposes. 

XIII. The question of the erection of central shops for homeworkers 
deserves serious attention. In middle sized cities where dress making plays 
but a small rdle in tailoring, as in Geneva and Lausanne, the homeworkers 
of the custom tailors could be placed together; during dull times they could 
also be employed by sellers of ready-made clothing. 
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As early as 1897 the city council of Berne discussed the proposition 
of establishing free sanitary workrooms for homeworkers in those trades 
which were most menacing to health. It was decided to examine the 
situation and to call for estimates for the erection of shops from the 
unions of such trades as are mostly concerned with the question of 
homework. At the present moment the erection of a shoe maker’s shop 
is being planned. We are dealing here with a public subsidy of central 
shops. ‘The same step has been successfully taken by the Vienna Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Industry with regard to the unions of turners, 
meerschaum workers, and mother-of-pearl workers. 

The economic basis of such a union may consist in the establish- 
ment of a fixed rate of wages and a fixed selling price, in the introduction 
of machine production, or in other advantages which are guaranteed by the 
existence of labor groups, and compensate them for the expenses involved 
in the union of individual work. The central shop would attain its 
highest development by being transformed into a productive association. 

XIV. In states where homework is mainly carried on by poor 
immigrants, as for example, in the United States, immigration restrictions 
have been repeatedly proposed as a remedy. The excessive supply of 
labor when times are good, but more particularly in bad times, forms one 
of the main causes of the miserable condition of homeworkers. 

At the twelfth annual meeting of the Association of United States 
Factory Inspectors, held in the fall of 1898, it was resolved in their annual 
reports to request the governors of the various States to influence Congress 
to adopt measures for the effectual restriction of the immigration of such 
workmen as underbid domestic labor rates. 

XV. Australian colonies have also attempted to abolish the evils of 
homework by establishing obligatory minimum wages in certain industries. 
This was not done in order to prevent future underbidding of the mini- 
mum, but to establish such obligatory minimum wages as would represent 
an increase over the average existing rates. Victoria and South Australia 
have created special boards for this purpose, while New Zealand, New 
South Wales, and West Australia possess compulsory state arbitration 
courts, which have the power to fix minimum wages in the case of 
industrial disputes between employers and employees. 

This attempt has clearly demonstrated that in case piece wages and 
time wages are not duly proportioned, the lower the wages the more 
flourishing will be the mode of production, that is, homework will 
increase with relatively low piece wages, whereas shopwork will increase 
with relatively low time wages. The abolition of homework, however, 
deprives many families of their sole means of subsistence, because only 
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the most competent workmen are employed in the shops, and furthermore, 
because many persons can work only at home. It was further shown 
that whenever the establishment of minimum wages tends to increase 
the rate to a considerable extent, it will result in the dismissal of the less 
efficient hands and in the introduction of more machinery. The num- 
ber of the machines increases,—but the dismissed workman starves. He 
is thus forced secretly to underbid the obligatory wages, or else he will 
work on his own account and sell goods to the contractor. 

To be sure, in industries which need not fear interlocal competition, 
as, for example, baking, custom tailoring, etc., even a considerable increase 
in wages will involve no difficulties. 

Aside from conditions due to competition,—the amount of increase 
and the relation between standards for time work and piece work, 
—the enforcement of minimum wages is fraught with certain difficulties 
with regard to persons who are unable to answer the minimum or normal 
requirements of any chosen labor category, as, for example, semi-invalids. 
In order not to injure this class, standards below the normal minimum 
wages have to be adopted by special agreement. The measures above 
suggested as remedies for the homework system presuppose /egal interfer- 
ence or the personal interest of the homeworker or the consumer. These, 
however, must be supplemented by additional measures, which cannot be 
promulgated in the form of mere regulations and prescriptions and which 
can be evolved only by a superior and zealous administration. This should 
determine the causes of the concrete evils in each particular case, and its 
beneficial activity should be directed into individual channels. The 
methods of governmental authority are just as necessary for the accom- 
plishment of the object as the material support and the sagacity of the 
business circles involved. Relief may be obtained through various chan- 
nels, by means of technical instruction, by the furnishing of better 
models and samples, or of cheaper raw material, by non-interest 
bearing loans to individual producers, by the ordering of good machines 
or the offering of prizes for good work. ‘These measures, which can be 
applied by a wise philanthropist, serve only as illustrations of what 
can be done, Their application constitutes a Colbertism on a small scale, 
—not in the sense of technical regulation, but of productive economic sug- 
gestion. Russia and Hungary employ it to advance the homework there 
localized in the country, and in Austria also it is frequently encountered. 

Finally, we may add to the economic, legislative, and administrative 
regulations, and to the self-help of the workman and consumer the element 


of social assistance, the voluntary aid rendered by the upper classes of 
society to the lower. 
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In this connection we must mention, first, the building of dwellings 
for the people. The houses erected by the County Council of London 
in the East End, a typical homework district, are furnished with small 
shops in the courts, which are provided with skylights. These lighted 
sheds are rented to the tenants of the front tenements, which are several 
stories in height, at low rates, in order to induce them to do their work 
outside of the home. 

In Lyons, Marseilles, and elsewhere there are societies that find 
work for unemployed women. Occasionally they provide work out of 
the house or in a special shop, thereby lessening partially the burden of 
hard times as well as the lack of employment due to other causes. 

Loan, legal aid, codperative, and all other beneficial societies which 
serve the working man in general may be of assistance to the homeworker. 
At present the latter is often forced into the poorhouse or the hospital, 
and this might be avoided by applying social aid here and there. 

The main remedies, to be sure, will always be sought in legislation, 
self-help, and administration. The elevation of homeworkers, who may 
be considered members of the fifth class, is a stupendous problem, the 
gradual solution of which even under the most favorable conditions will 
take many years. We can no longer maintain with justice that no relief 
is possible for the terrible evils of the sweat-shop for today we are 
not only confronted by the problem, but means of solution are at hand. 

A complete cure for the numerous evils attendant upon homework 
cannot, however, be expected from a single remedy. Just as the develop- 
ment of the commercial relations of a country is not dependent upon a 
single formula of action, and domestic trade can be quickened and export 
trade advanced only by several codperative measures, so in the question 
under discussion, a single legislative idea cannot furnish satisfactory relief. 
A striving for social improvement must animate the legislature and the 
administration, and a system of “small causes” must be carried into 
effect, since the world can be improved only step by step. 

Before a remedy .is applied, whether it is to affect all indus- 
tries or only a single industry, careful observations must first be made 
of the concrete evils as well as of the economic foundations of the 
respective industries. In order to enact acceptable laws, the economic 
conditions of the home country should first be thoroughly understood. 

What is more, if we wish to transform into action a fruitful thought 
based upon positive knowledge, we must allow personal judgment to 
mature and must not content ourselves with bringing about a compromise 
between two conflicting interests. The knowledge and wishes of all the 
groups concerned should constitute the basis for this judgment; its value, 
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however, should go even further. The creator of such regulations should 
not blindly adopt the opinions in inspectors’ reports, but should regard these 
merely as the basis for original researches and thus lend the results of 
personal experience to the discussion. I have attempted in this essay to 
give a general view of the remedies applied in various states, and also to 
give some deductions from personal experience. 

The measures to be adopted by different states will, of course, depend 
upon economic, social, and political factors, upon the importance of the 
position acquired by industry and the influence gained by the laboring class, 
and, finally, upon the seriousness of the economic and social obstacles that 
hinder the enforcement of such regulations as may be adopted. 














THE PACIFICATION OF BATANGAS 


» HERBERT A. WHITE 
CAPTAIN, ELEVENTH UNITED STATES CAVALRY 


P AO fully understand the question in all of its phases and particularly 
in those that show the need of the concentration system, it will 
be necessary to explain the methods which enabled the insurg- 

ents to keep up their warfare and also to explain the kind of warfare that 
it was. In submitting this explanation to the people of the United States 
I shall draw from captured insurrecto correspondence and papers that 
came into my office during active operations, and I shall also quote from 
declarations submitted to the provost marshal of the brigade by the lead- 
ing men of Batangas. After showing the means whereby the insurrecto 
officials raised the funds necessary to carry on the war, and the readiness 
with which these calls for funds were responded to, this explanation will 
then show when and how the concentration system was started, its effect 
upon the natives to whom it was applied, and its result upon the war. 

At the time General Bell assumed command of the Third Separate 
Brigade, about December 1, 1901, all the provinces of the brigade which 
included Batangas, Laguna, Tayabas, Cavite, and the Island of Mandoro, 
as well as some adjoining provinces, were in a state of insurrection under 
the chief, Miguel Malvar. In a wordy declaration after the capture of 
Aguinaldo, Malvar declared himself Jefe Superior, April 19, 1901, and 
as such was recognized by other chiefs, and by the Hongkong Junta, 
which organization, on receipt of Malvar’s declaration, put out on 
May 31, 1901, a large placard with the head lines “* Malvar no se Rinde,” 
Malvar does not surrender. 

Malvar, on April 28, 1901, issued a general order, called General 
Dispositions and Instructions, that was to be followed in Luzon and in 
the other islands under his command. This was the first of a series of 
such general orders that were issued by him from April 28, 1901, to 
December 19, 1901. The second of these General Dispositions and 
Instructions dated June 25, 1901, deals largely with the means of collect- 
ing money, supplies, and arms, and is given here in full and also some 
extracts from the first order issued April 28, 1901. 

The American authorities were acquainted with these papers, copies 
of them having fallen into the hands of the military at different times, and 
the entire set, some of them the originals, was secured by Captain Bam- 
ford when he captured General Noriel and came so near getting Malvar, 
on March 23, 1902, as to secure his papers and personal effects. 


Copyright, 1903, Frederick A. Richardson, all rights reserved. 
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In the First General Disposition we find the following :— 


‘‘ Chiefs of zones or provinces are empowered to accept monthly 4s an ordinary 
war contribution seyenty cents from each man and thirty cents from each woman, 
which contributions will not affect the extraordinary contributions which are required 
by abnormal circumstances.”” 


The Second General Disposition is as follows :— 


‘In order to cover the losses produced by the continued desertions, from this 
time on, in any pueblo not having an organized force of our army, the citizen who is 
able to get together from eight to ten rifles to fight the enemy will be considered a 
second lieutenant of infantry ; eleven to twenty-four rifles, first lieutenant ; twenty- 
five to forty-nine rifles, captain; fifty to ninety-nine rifles, major; without other 
requisites than that of notifying these headquarters. These organizations will be 
governed by dispositions and instructions of the headquarters. All appointments here- 
tofore made by Senor Aguinaldo, and from these headquarters are confirmed, even 
when the number of rifles does not correspond to the above category. 

‘¢ The officer who shows the most prestige and sympathy in his zone or province 
and shows the most intelligent activity, energy, and honor, will be commander of the 
same. 

‘«In addition to the ordinary contributions to the war in metal, the military 
administrator will collect ten per cent of the crops for the army and national defence, 
collecting by force if necessary. 

‘¢ The priests will contribute one dollar and fifty cents monthly for every thousand 
souls under their charge. No one will be allowed to marry without having contributed 
one or more rifles according to his position and fortune. 

‘‘Any one turning over arms to the enemy after July 10, in addition to being 
considered a traitor will be obliged to turn over the number of arms he has sur- 
rendered, and if he cannot do this two hundred and fifty dollars will be collected for 
every rifle surrendered, and in case of insolvency his lands or property will pass into the 
hands of the military administrator and will be used for the purchase of new arms and 


for the assistance of the widows, parents, and sons, of our soldiers killed in the defence 
of the country, or wounded in the same.”” 


In addition to these, extraordinary contributions were levied for the 
national defence, and many of the subordinate chiefs levied contributions 
to supply their immediate needs and those of their soldiers. These taxes 
were collected by “« pangolas,” tax collectors in each barrio, a barrio being 
something like our township only much smaller in area. These pangolas 
were required to return a sum depending upon the wealth and number of 
people in their barrios. 

Forced enlistments were also made, though an individual was exempted 
from military service on the payment of an amount varying from ten to 
twenty pesos. Licenses were also issued, even in towns where troops 
were stationed, and the cockpits were regular contributors to the insur- 
recto fund. A tax was also levied on the officials of the pueblos and the 
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provinces and an official often found himself in sore straits, having to 
furnish a goodly portion of his salary to the insurrectos.* 

This system of taxation was in full operation on December 1, 1901, 
and was being forced in every town not excepting the towns where 
military government under the American troops was established. 

When Malvar surrendered, he was required to report every morning 
at the office of the brigade provost marshal (Captain Boughton), where 
questions were continually coming up that he could answer better than 
any one else. The first morning I took from him a statement regarding 
affairs in the Third Brigade and also in all the territory commanded by 
him. He gave me the following information respecting his system of 
conducting the war. 

He had, during the latter part of 1901, about two thousand, five 
hundred effective guns. This would require two thousand, five hundred 
soldiers actually armed with guns. According to the insurgent method, 
one additional man armed with a bolo accompanied each rifleman to take 
the rifle in case the rifleman was wounded.? This would require five 
thousand men actually in the field belonging to the regular force. In 
addition each barrio had a company of bolo men varying from ten men 
upwards, armed with bolos, and every able bodied man above the age of 
sixteen not thus employed was classed among the reserves and was liable 
to be ordered out at any moment. 

The theatre of war was divided into zones, corresponding somewhat 
to our departments or brigades, only very much smaller, and over each 
zone was a general or colonel and in some cases a lieutenant-colonel. 
The following are‘the zones actually under Malvar and the commanders 
who worked under his orders :— 


ZONE. CoMMANDER. Rank. 
Oriental Batangas, Casala, Colonel. 
Occidental Batangas, Marasigan, Lieut.-Col. 
Lipa and Binan, Gonzales, General. 
Laguna, Cabalies, Colonel. 
Morong, Asuncion, Colonel. 
Oriental Tayabas, Marques, Colonel. 
Occidental Tayabas, Mayo, Lieut.-Col. 
Alaminos, Bay, Calauang, Ramos, Colonel. 


(1) See extracts from the declaration of Pedro Pastor, given later. 


(2) The writer found this system carried out in a small engagement he had with 
the insurgents in Tayabas during February, 1902. 
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ZONE. CoMMANDER. Rank. 
Mindoro, Atienza, Colonel. 
Department of the South, Lucban, General. 
Visayan Islands, Maxilom, General. 
Cavite, Noriel, General. 
Infanta, Ascarraga, General. 


These commanders probably never had more than two hundred and 
fifty to three hundred men in one place at any one time but were simply 
carrying on guerilla warfare. In General Dispositions No. 1 Malvar 
ordered that engagements be abstained from until there was notice of a 
general movement. They realized the truth and acted upon the advice of 
Pedro Pastor, that regular battle should never be given the Americans 
because they: would always conquer and annihilate the insurgents. They 
never made an attack unless they occupied superior advantages as regards 
position and they never engaged in an open fight. 

Moreover the men we fought today would probably be the amigos in 
the streets tomorrow, their guns and bolos hidden, and they themselves 
back in town until again called out by their chiefs. Should the Ameri- 
cans come upon an insurrecto, unless caught red handed with a gun in 
his hand, he would plead that he was a friend and was simply working in 
the fields or else passing to market, or one and all of a thousand specious 
lies invented to deceive the Americans. 

I quote quite freely from the confession of the presidente of Batangas, 
Jose Villaneuva, one of the ablest Filipinos in the islands, and also from 
the confession of Pedro Pastor, clerk of the court of the first instance for 
the seventh judicial district. ‘They are but samples of what was being 
done continually throughout the brigade; the provost marshal’s desk is 
full of similar ones from the leading men of Batangas, and the provost judges 
of other towns have taken them from the leading men of their sections. 
A collection of them would make a large book and one scarcely to be 
equaled in the tales of treachery and deceit that surrounded the American 
troops during their entire stay in the islands, and made success impossible 
in any system of -warfare except the concentration system which cut off 
supplies and contributions formerly enforced by the insurgents. 

Extract from the declaration of Villaneuva, who was presidente of 
Batangas under the insurgent government :— 


«¢ Before the entrance of the Americans, the Filipino military men requested all 
the arms and ammunition of the police and also the members of the force. I had 
charge of only one corporal and four or five guards for the transmission of messages. 
After the entrance of the Americans (into Batangas), I sent these police with a letter 
to the military commander consenting that they enter the service of the insurgents and 
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if they did not they could leave their guns in the mountains where Colonel Rillo was 
stationed. A Mauser rifle, my property, was given to the corporal who had stayed by 
my side till the entrance of the Americans. Another gun, a carbine which I had in 
trust for Father Jacinto, curé of this city, was afterwards lost in a deep fissure in the 
mountains. 

‘¢From the time of my surrender to Colonel Anderson I was sometimes in an 
anomalous condition, as in the meantime other presidentes of some cities continued in 
their office or with the military, but I considered I was without authority and fit only 
for agriculture. Many citizens notwithstanding recognized me yet as before and also 
some cabezas (heads of barrios) came to me for consultation. 

‘<I received an order from Colonel Rillo convoking a great conference and order- 
ing me to attend. I went to the said conference in the mountains in the vicinity of 
the barrio of San Miguel and there met Senor Rillo, who did not wish or care to leave 
his hiding place and only took office to preside at the meeting to determine, if I do 
not forget, the form of collecting contributions for a war fund.? In all there was much 
said to the people which tended to reunite their respect for property, fraternity, and 
constancy in their work, as there had been many excesses committed on this class. It 
was agreed to collect from the citizens a contribution equal to the cedula tax in the 
time of the Spaniards. 

‘«In one of the conferences which I attended I turned over to Captain Nicomedes 
seventy pesos which came, as I remember, from the local fund which was in charge of 
Pedro Pastor. 

‘¢T returned to live in the fields to avoid being thought an Americanista because 
at that time the papers were beginning to speak of these as well qualified for laudable 
assassination. 

‘*Some time after this, one or two months, I received a communication from 
Crisanto Borruel, major of insurgents, requesting that the cabeza of the barrio of 
either Tinga or San Pedro, I do not now remember which, should be displaced on 
account of poor services. I answered conforming to this in everything as I did not 
feel able to tell them that I would have nothing to do with them. About this time I 
received an order for money to the value of twenty pesos, as I remember, but I gave 
only fifteen pesos and about a month later I received another order to which I replied 
by giving eight pesos. 

‘¢In March, which is the month for harvesting sugar cane, I received notice about 
an order from General Malvar requesting sugar by way of contribution for the troops, 
from all owners of sugar mills. My father then prepared under my orders a pair of 
kerosene oil cans full for this contribution, and unquestionably it was given though I 
never received a receipt. 

‘¢In April or May of the same year, 1900, the lieutenant of the barrio collected 
a contribution of palay (rice in the husk). I sent five pesos in place of palay and my 
father sent two cavans of rice.3 

«In June of the same year I went to Manila to procure a new stock for my drug 
store in this city. This had hardly been well established to advantage when I received 


(1) Colonel Rillo at this time was chief of the Oriental zone of Batangas. He died 
shortly afterward and was succeeded by Casala. 
(z) This was before Malvar assumed command. 


(3) A cavan is about one hundred and forty pounds. 
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a message from the insurgents requesting a long list of medicines, signed, if I remem- 
ber correctly, by Colonel Casala or by Major Cantos. This I concluded to be a bad 
beginning for my business. If the whole list had been filled it would have cost fifty 
or sixty pesos, but making the excuse that I did not have many of the articles which 
figured in the list I gave only antipyrine, quinine, iodoform, and other medicaments of 
common use, to the value of twenty to twenty-four pesos. When later they sent to 
me requesting saltpetre and sulphur for the manufacture of powder I considered it 
serious indeed for these things were considered contraband of war. I could freely give 
medicaments, morally from a humanitarian standpoint, but in this I could not oblige 
them, giving the excuse that I had hardly one hundred grammes of saltpetre. This 
drug is but little used in pharmacy and on account of the state of war was prohibited 
from being sold in large quantities in Manila. 

‘¢In the month of February, 1901, I was greatly surprised at being elected 
president of the Federal party. Though at another time I would covet this exceed- 
ingly yet I could not incur the hate of the insurgents toward the Federals. At 
last I decided to accept the presidency and to insure my personal safety on my farm 
where there were no guards, I took the remedy of writing to Colonel Casala asking 
permission to accept this and if not given, for him to come and capture me so that I 
could be away from the party. Excessive congratulations were in his answer, which 
was in effect an order that I should continue as president of the Federal party. 

‘*Some time in the fall of 1901 I received a package of copies of letters of the 
revolutionary committee of Hongkong signed by Galicano Apacible. In these 
letters General Malvar was much applauded. The capture of Aguinaldo was much 
lamented and also the surrender of many generals at the same time which tended much 
to reduce the patriotism of the Filipinos. Yet Malvar was above all this and in him 
the committee congratulated themselves that they still had a native land if he did not 
surrender.”” ; 


Extract from the declaration of Pedro Pastor, then municipal secre- 
tary, but now clerk of the court of first instance for the seventh judicial 
district :— 


«In the time of Colonel Rillo, when the Americans entered the city, Tuesday, 
January 16, 1900, at 9 o'clock A. M., I was tax collector of this district and 
the money in the local treasury of the city under my authority, collected from 
December 31, 1899, when I rendered my last account to the provincial treasurer, 
was about one hundred and fifty pesos. This was taken from me by an American 
lieutenant who stopped me inside the town as I was proceeding on horseback to take 
this money to the insurgents. In my building in the barrio of Mahabangdahilig, 
Batangas, there was deposited some money of the provincial treasury, which I think 
amounted to about six hundred pesos. I took this money from the place two or three 
days after the entrance of the Americans and turned it over to the insurgent tax 
collector. 

‘¢ Beginning in the month of February and continuing to the end of April, I 
accepted the accounts of all the municipal officers to the amount of two hundred 
pesos and turned it all over to Colonel Rillo. 

‘* Beginning about January 14, 1900, I charged a tax of one peseta (twenty cents 
mex.) on every document, credentials of ownership, and transfers of stock, until the 
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actual establishment of the municipality on May 22, and this fund was used to 
purchase articles for Colonel Rillo and Colonel Casala. 

‘<I maintained written and verbal correspondence under the assumed name of 
‘Sinampaloc’ with Rillo, who used the name ‘Loray,’ with Nicomedes Yrineo who 
signed ‘ Dimas-Upil,” and with Casala, alias ‘Lasac,’ sending them papers and also 
told them never to attack the city as they could not be victorious and to content 
themselves with a guerilla warfare, existing on the American ammunition and rations 
and to be careful and not let any misfortune overtake their persons, to hide well so as 
not to be captured, and to prolong the war for an indefinite period because only by 
endurance could the nationalist cause hope to triumph. 

‘¢To the above mentioned chiefs I took contributions in money of which I do 
not know the exact amount but which did not exceed two hundred pesos, and forty 
cavans of palay, for the months of February and March, 1900. Later to the com- 
pany of Yrineo I sent twenty pesos in money and medicines to the value of seventeen 
pesos. ; 

‘¢ Martin Cabrera (colonel and predecessor of Marasigan as chief of the Occiden- 
tal zone of Batangas) asked me for rice for his soldiers at Taal but I did not send 
him any, replying that I had sent three hundred pesos to the government of Malolos 
before the breaking out of hostilities. Ramon Atienza at Taal wrote me and asked 
for contributions on three different occasions before he went to take command in 
Mindoro. The first time I sent him twenty pesos, the second time ten pesos, and the 
third five pesos, all in bank notes. 

‘sDuring the sugar season of this year I sent the insurgents two ollas of sugar 
from each of my sugar mills. ! 

‘*On December 24, 1900, Manuel Scarella, captain, asked me for a pair of 
patent leather shoes as a Christmas present. I did not answer but I sent to the camp 
ten pesos for the poor soldiers. ; 

‘¢In January and February, 1901, I sent to Casala seven pesos with a letter 
requesting that Bernardo Andal be exempted from service as a soldier as he had but 
recently married. In the same months I also sent Casala twenty-five pesos requesting 
the exemption from service of an agent of my uncle, which request was granted. 
Later I sent Soriano, captain, four large mats that he had requested and also two 
hundred pesos to Casala. 

‘In June, 1901, I received notice from Casala that the third part of my salary 
as municipal secretary should be sent him and I answered that on account of my 
money resources being almost exhausted, in place of the third part of my pay I would 
give him six cavans of palay each month and I suggested that he take it from my place 
in the barrio of San Augustin, Ibaan, and I gave orders to my agent in the said barrio 
that he should always have six cavans of palay in readiness each month to be given 
when he should be shown the name ‘Lasac.” Casala wrote me in October that on 
account of the difficulty in transportation he had not at that date gotten any palay, 
and he asked me to hold a proportionate amount in readiness for him in my place in 
the barrio of Mahabangdahilig, Batangas, and I accordingly gave orders to this effect 
in that barrio. 

‘« During all this time, from January, 1900, to November, 1901, I had frequent 
correspondence with the insurgents, both verbal and written. I had regular messen- 


(1) An olla is about one hundred pounds. 
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gers in my house and among other things I told the chiefs that regular battle should 
never be given the Americans because they would always conquer and annihilate the 
insurgents. On two or three occasions I sent notice to the insurgents when an Ameri- 
can expedition was to set out, to what place it was going, and for what purpose. At 
other times I gave data about the location of the Americans inside the city, for 
example, that there was one company in the convent, another in the house of Rameriz, 
another in the house of Genato, another in that of Felipe Borbon, and also their 
change in location in the city, and that they had their rations in the government 
building and their war munitions in the lower part of the convent.”’ 


At the risk of repetition, let me again call the attention of the reader 
to the fact that the actions of these two men, the presidente and the 
secretary of the town, living in the town, and supposed to be friendly to 
the Americans, are but examples of nearly every inhabitant of the Third 
Brigade at the time General Bell took command. The man who received 
the Americans with the greatest protestations of friendship was quite sure 
to be the worst spy in town. All that were met or seen were amigos of 
the Americans and had never done anything to help the insurgent cause. 
One of the stoutest to deny all accusations of correspondence with the 
insurgents was this very Pedro Pastor, who continued in his denials until 
confronted by Captain Boughton, the provost marshal, with undeniable 
proofs which were found in some captured correspondence in spite of 
Pedro’s excessive carefulness. 

Men and squads of men without commission, without being part or 
portion of the regularly organized hostile army, without sharing contin- 
uously in the war, but with intermittent returns to their homes and 
avocations, and with frequent assumptions of the semblance of peaceful 
pursuits, divesting themselves of the character and appearance of soldiers, 
committed hostilities by fighting and making raids of various kinds, after 
which they concealed their arms and returned to their homes, posing as 
peaceful citizens and secretly and often openly living in the same towns 
with garrisons of our troops. They accepted local offices from the gov- 
ernment and took the oath of allegiance solely for the purpose of improv- 
ing their opportunities and facilities to deceive the Americans and to 
treacherously aid and assist the cause of the insurrection. In proof of 
these statements one has only to look at the convictions before military 
commissions of the crime of the violation of the oath of allegiance. 

Should any one ask me why these men, in towns garrisoned by 
American troops, furnished this money and these supplies, I could answer 
in no better way than by quoting General Orders, No. 259, Headquart- 
ers Division of the Philippines, 1g01, which fully explains the reason, 
and which has been hinted at above in Villaneuva’s declaration. 
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“ HEADQUARTERS DIVISION OF THE PHILIPPINES. 


“General Orders 
No. 259. ' Maniza, P. I., September 7, 1go1. 
‘¢ Before a military commission which convened at Binan, Laguna, was arraigned 
and tried :— 


‘‘Euligio Alomia, alias Toyo, a native. 


«« Charge 1: ‘ Kidnapping.” 


‘‘ Specification : In that he, Eulogio Alomia, alias Toyo, native, did, in the pueblo of 
Binan, Province of Laguna, Luzon, P. I.,then as now, occupied by United 
States troops, at a time, then as now, of insurrection, in company with 
other natives, unlawfully, by force and with intent to do bodily harm, 
kidnap and carry away Mateo Carabo, native. 

‘¢ This in the pueblo of Binan, Laguna Province, on or about July 8, 

1900. 

s¢ Charge 2: ¢ Murder.’ 


*¢ Specification : In that he, Eulogio Alomia, alias Toyo, native, on or about July 8, 
1900, then as now, a time of insurrection, at or near Binan, Province 
of Laguna, Luzon, P. I., a place then, as now, under the military gov- 
ernment of the United States, did wilfully, feloniously, and with 
malice aforethought, kill and murder one Mateo Carabo, native, by 
stabbing him, the said Mateo Carabo, inflicting thereby wounds whereof 
he, the said Mateo Carabo, then and there died. 


“¢ Plea—* Not Guilty.’ 
«¢ Finding—‘ Guilty.” 
‘¢ Sentence:— 


‘sAnd the commission does therefore sentence him, Eulogio Alomia, alias Toyo, 
native, to confinement at hard labor, at such place as the reviewing authority may 
direct, for the period of thirty years. 

‘¢In the foregoing case it appears that this accused, Eulogio Alomia, alias ‘Toyo, 
at the pueblo of Binan, Province of Laguna, P. I., about July 8, 1900, kidnapped 
from his house one Mateo Carabo, and thereafter killed him with a dagger. It further 
appears that the accused was one of the official executioners appointed by and acting 
under the orders of Lieut.-Col. Fustacio Castelltor, but the crime was not committed 
in the immediate presence of said Castelltor, and it does not appear that the accused 
had not ample opportunity to avoid obedience to this illegal order and seek protection 
from the American authorities. 

‘*As illustrative of the methods pursued by his superior officers, the following 
quotation is taken from a written confession of the accused, made in the presence of 
witnesses, prior to his trial and admitted by him on his trial to be true and correct :— 
*I carried a letter of authorization * * * to act as a special agent, which means 
authority to commit murder. Each time a murder was ordered, a letter was sent to 
one of four men (above named), by one of the chiefs (naming them). Afterwards 
this letter was taken up and burned. If a man did not pay his contributions to the 
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insurgent tax collector, he was ordered to be killed." This confession is so in line 


with numberless well established cases that its substantial truth may be accepted with 
little doubt. 


‘¢ The sentence approved by the department commander is confirmed and will 
be duly executed at the Presidio de Manila to which the prisoner will be sent under 
proper guard. 

‘¢ By command of Major-General Chaffee ; 
sow. P. Hall, 
‘¢ Assistant Adjutant-General.”’ 


As late as July 2, 1902, the writer forwarded and approved the death 
sentence passed upon three natives, soldiers of Gonzales’ column, who 
went into the open market place of Tanauan, Batangas Province, and 
killed the native interpreter of the American troops in that place. There 
was no motive other than that he was an Americanista and, though they 
did not claim so openly, they were ordered to kill this man as did the 
accused in the order above given. In fact it has been quite a delicate 
question for commissions and reviewing authorities to determine upon the 
guilt and the amount of punishment to be meted out to murderers that 
acted under orders from insurrecto officers. 

Against such treachery as this the American army had been waging 
war unsuccessfully for over two years. And this failure was not due to 
any lack of activity or ability on the part of the American troops. But 
many times the number of troops that were employed would never have 
been able to track down the guerilla bands, for beside the mountain 
topography, the insurrecto soldiers at night would have slipped out of 
the corner in which they found themselves and disappeared, and the 
following day there would be none but friendly natives when the troops 
returned to theirtowns. Such warfare as we had been waging in the 
Philippines was not successful. The army, under the most trying cir- 
cumstances, had fought a foe quite savage in its instincts, for the massacre 
at Balangiga was under control of Lucban, Malvar’s general in Samar. 
In fact, the war in the Philippine Islands, due to a desire of the Ameri- 
can people to carry on the theoretical dream of a humanitarian war, had 
become more or less of a failure and this was taken by the insurgents as 
a sign of weakness. 

Grown weary of a war that reflected little credit upon American 
arms, except for the wonderful examples of individual bravery and the 
remarkable state of discipline shown by the troops in not taking harsh 
measures, either by retaliation or otherwise, the unequaled Wheaton 
determined to wage war as it had been waged by Grant and Sherman, 
when, after three years of fighting, they decided to crush the rebellion in 
1864. He chose as his lieutenant the youngest and most energetic 
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brigadier in the islands, Gen. J. Franklin Bell, and ordered him to carry out 
drastic measures in Batangas and Laguna, the hotbeds of the insurrection. 

It is unfortunate that the people of the United States have derived 
their ideas of a concentration system from the reconcentrado policy of 
General Weyler in Cuba, when a Cuban junta in Washington spread 
broadcast over our land the awful pictures of starvation in the Cuban 
camps. And the people either could not or would not dissociate these 
pictures from the true state of affairs in Batangas, and papers in the 
States, supposed to be reputable, began printing pictures of Weyler when 
publishing articles on General Bell’s campaign in Batangas. 

The concentration was ordered by General Bell on December 8, 
1901, by Telegraphic Circular No. 2, which is as follows :— 


s¢ Telegram. Batangas, December 8, 1901. 
‘¢ Telegraphic Circular, No. 2. 


*¢ To all Station Commanders :— 

‘<In order to put an end to all enforced contributions now levied by insurgents 
upon the inhabitants of sparcely settied and outlying barrios and districts, by means of 
intimidation and assassination, commanding officers of all towns now existing in the 
provinces of Batangas and Laguna, including those at which no garrison is stationed 
at present, will immediately specify and establish plainly marked limits surrounding 
each town, bounding a zone within which it may be practicable with an average sized 

garrison to exercise supervision over and furnish protection to inhabitants (who desire 
to be peaceful), against the depredations of armed insurgents. These limits may 
include barrios which exist sufficiently near the town to be given protection and super- 
vision by the garrison, and should include some ground on which live stock could 
graze, but so situated that it can be patrolled and watched. All ungarrisoned towns 
will be garrisoned as soon as troops become available. 

««Commanding officers will also see that orders are at once given and distributed 
to all the inhabitants within the jurisdiction of towns over which they exercise super- 
vision, informing of the danger of remaining outside of these limits and that unless 
they move by December 25 from outlying barrios and districts with all their move- 
able food supplies, including rice, palay, chickens, live stock, etc., to within the 
limits of the zone established at their own or nearest town their property (found out- 
side of said zone at said date) will become liable to confiscation or destruction. The 
people will be permitted to move houses from outlying districts should they desire to 
do so or to construct temporary shelter for themselves on any land vacant within the 
zones without compensation to the owner, and no owner will be permitted to deprive 
them of the privilege of doing so. 

‘¢In the discretion of commanding officers the price of necessities may also be 
regulated in the interest of those thus seeking protection. 

**As soon as peaceful conditions have been established in the brigade these per- 
sons will be encouraged to return to their homes and such assistance will be rendered 
them as may be found practicable. 

««(Sgd.) J. F. Bell, 


«¢ Brigadier-General, Commanding.”* 
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This order was carried out by commanding officers in the spirit in 
which it was given. People came into the towns, bringing all their 
provisions and household effects with them, and were sheltered in the 
houses of relatives and friends or else made shelter for themselves. 
After this order was issued, parties were sent out, mostly natives guarded 
by small detachments, to gather the palay and food stuffs of the neighbor- 
hood and whatever was found was brought into the towns, and after 
giving a certain portion to the gatherers, the rest was stored under guard 
for future issue to the poor. In the inaccessible parts of mountains, the 
palay that could not be reached by caribou train was destroyed. Tele- 
graphic Circular No. 7 is given to show the working of the system :— 
















*¢ Telegram. Batangas, P. I., December 15, 1901. 


‘¢ Telegraphic Circular, No, 7. 
** To all Station Commanders :— 

‘Though section 17 G. O. 100 authorizes the starving of unarmed hostile 
belligerents, as well as armed ones, provided it leads to a speedier subjection of the 
enemy, it is considered neither justifiable nor desirable to permit any persons to starve 
who have come into towns under our control seeking protection. Although many of 
these persons can unquestionably be classed as enemies with perfect justice, it is too 
difficult to discriminate between the hostile and those who really desire peace, to 
inaugurate or permit any policy of starvation under such circumstances, Every proper 
effort will be made at all times to deprive those in arms in the mountains of food 
supplies, but in order that those who have assembled in the towns may not be reduced 
to want it is absolutely essential to confiscate, transport to garrisoned towns, and save 
for future contingencies, whenever possible, every particle of food supplies which may 


be found concealed in the mountains for insurgents or abandoned at a distance from 
towns. 






























‘¢ Therefore instead of destroying animals and food products, found by troops 
under such circumstances, commanding officers will make every possible effort to see 
that such animals and food are brought into the nearest town and kept under the con- 
trol of the military authorities for future use. In accomplishing this, all means of 
transportation may be seized and every able bodied male impressed and marched under 
guard to transport such food products into towns. 

‘‘Though it is recognized that it may be difficult at times to accomplish the 
above instructions, it is expected that every reasonable effort will be made to do so, 
even at the expense of time, care, and labor, and that no rice or food will be destroyed 
except where absolutely impracticable to get it into towns. It should not take more 
than a week to completely clear out all outlying districts of food products. Station 
commanders will begin at once to hunt for and bring in these supplies. Food aban- 
doned may be given to those town people who will bring it in, if impossible to get it 
in for the government. 

‘*Storehouses in which to store these products will be taken possession of, or 
when none are available the presidente will be required to build one with labor and 
material of the town without compensation from the government. These products 
will be carefully preserved by the garrison for future use in accordance with a system to 
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be announced hereafter. The rice of persons believed to be disloyal, beyond an 
amount necessary for themselves and dependents, may be confiscated and preserved for 
the same purpose. 

‘« No rice or food supplies thus seized will be fed to public animals, nor will any 
of it be consumed by troops except in case of emergency and necessity. None of 
this food will be issued gratis to well-to-do people who have means and property on 
which they can raise money to buy it, but when such people have no rice and are 
unable to purchase it elsewhere, these government stores may be sold in small quanti- 
ties at a reasonable rate. The money thus accumulated will be used to purchase other 
rice in Manila to be transported by the government and resold at the same price or 
issued gratis to paupers. 

‘«The utmost care will be taken in registering paupers and the members of their 
families, in order that frauds may be prevented in the gratuitous issue of food. 

*«Tn the discretion of sub-district commanders, after consulting station command- 
ers, a uniform scale may be established, regulating the prices that may be charged by 
merchants for ordinary and necessary food supplies. Sub-district commanders may also 
transfer any surplus of government stores from one town to another that needs it worse. 

‘<It is the purpose of this order to place the burden of feeding the poor upon the 
wealthy classes whose disloyalty has brought on and maintained this war, and upon 
those who still remain disloyal, especially upon those who are actively sympathizing, 
contributing to, and otherwise assisting the insurrection. See provisions of sections 
21, 37, 38, and 156, G. O. 100. - 

“«(Sgd.) J. F. Bell, 
‘‘ Brigadier-General, Commanding.”’ 


In the city of Batangas, the provost marshal established a poorhouse, 
called the poor hospital, where the people that were brought in sick were 
kept, fed, and treated by an army medical officer until they were well. 
There was, however, little sickness in any of the camps of the 
brigade. This poorhouse in Batangas became a refuge for families 
whose heads still remained in the field and it excited the admiration of all 
who cared to investigate the concentration system. It is to be noticed 
that General Malvar, in giving to the world the reasons for his surrender, 
did not, nor could he truthfully, give as one of his reasons, compassion 
for the people inside the zones. They needed no compassion. They 
were fed, provided with shelter, poor funds arose in every town out of 


the sale of palay and rice, and the only people suffering were the insur- 
gents in the field, that with almost mulish stubbornness remained out long 
after the end was a foreseen conclusion. 


One advantageous feature of bringing the people into the towns 
was that they became acquainted with the Americans. Probably sixty 
per cent of the people of Batangas had never seen an American and 
as they came in touch with us they found they were not maltreated, as 
they had been told by the insurgents that they would be, they found they 
were fed and housed, they found their personal rights were not interfered 
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with, and their individual liberty only restricted as was necessary under 
war measures. 

When Malvar surrendered on April 16, 1902, the zones were broken, 
prison doors flew open to all but criminals, and General Bell and his 
officers set to work to help repair the homes and camotes, while seed corn 
and seed palay were furnished from the poor fund for planting. Families 
returned to their homes, fields were put under cultivation, and peaceful 
vocations were once more resumed. Rice was furnished at a nominal 
cost, and as it was cheaper than the people had known it to be for years, it 
was readily sold. Money appeared, some of it bearing evidence of having 
been buried in the earth, and the Filipinos recognized that the United 
States government was not as bad as they had feared. Rice is still being 
sold to the people by the government, they paying for it in money, or 
lime, or by working on the roads. No suffering in Batangas that I have 
seen has been due to a scarcity of food and the other day it was found 
impossible to hire boys to work on the plaza in front of the church at 
pulling weeds. Boys were playing in the streets but they did not want to 
work, Such is a true picture of Bleeding Batangas. 

And now what did the concentration system accomplish? 

In a little less than four months it put an end to a guerilla warfare that 
otherwise would have continued for years, with ladrones terrorizing the 
people; it compelled the surrender of Malvar who would not otherwise 
have surrendered ; it made possible a civil government which, under native 
governors, took control in both Laguna and Batangas on the first and 
fourth of July; it brought peace to a ladrone-ridden race, with less 
suffering than could have been expected; it made the Filipinos acquainted 
with the Americans and made them realize that the army of the 
United States is here simply to bring peace and development to them 
and open for them a road to a civilization and a pursuit of happiness such 
as the brown people have never dreamed. They have felt the weight of 
the mailed fist it is true, but it was not harsh, and it was laid upon them 
by as gentle a hand and guided by as humane a heart as American 
civilization has ever produced. 





ARE AMERICAN LEGISLATURES DECLINING? 


JOSEPH B. BISHOP 
NEW YORK 


R. MASSINGHAM’S very interesting and instructive essay 
in the last number of the “ Quarterly,” on “The Decline of 
Parliamentary Power,” suggests the question of whether or 

not there has been a decline in like power in the United: States. He 
confines his discussion to the English parliament, but previous writers in 
the same field have taken a more comprehensive view and have reached 
the conclusion that there is no country in the world, living under parlia- 
mentary government, in which there is not complaint of the decline in 
the quality of its legislators. The same causes are cited everywhere,— 
withdrawal of the more intelligent classes from legislative duties, and the 
performance of those duties by men of inferior intelligence and often of 
indifferent moral principles. Thus Lecky, in his “Democracy and 
Liberty,” says :— 

*¢I do not think there is any single fact which is more evident to impartial observ- 
ers than the declining efficiency and lowered character of parliamentary government. 
The evil is certainly not restricted to England. All over Europe, and, it may be 
added, in a great measure in the United States, complaints of the same kind may be 
heard. A growing distrust and contempt for representative bodies has been one of the 
most characteristic teatures of the closing years of the nineteenth century. In some 
countries the parliamentary system means constantly shifting government, ruined 
finances, frequent military revolts, the systematic management of constituencies. In 
most countries it has proved singularly sterile of high talent. It seems to have fallen 
more and more under the control of men of an inferior stamp ; of skilful talkers or 


intriguers ; of sectional interests or small groups ; and its hold upon the aftection and 
respect of nations has visibly diminished."” 


In the same strain Lavelye notes that a sigh of relief is felt in many 
lands when a parliament is prorogued, and commends as wise the action 
of many American States in restricting their legislatures to biennial 
sessions. He remarks, with dry cynicism, that Italy has a special advan- 
tage in her capital in that the Roman malaria effectually abridges the 
sessions of her parliament. There is no doubt about the “ sigh of relief” 
at adjournment, both of Congress and of nearly gr quite every state 
legislature in this country. It is always heard, but is it a modern mani- 
festation? Complaint of decline began very early in the last century, 
almost immediately, in fact, after the present form of government was 
put in operation. It is an established truth that the expectation of the 
framers of the constitution, as set forth in “* The Federalist,” that our 
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legislative bodies would “in general be composed of the most enlightened 


>? 


and respectable citizens,’ was realized for only a very short time, if 
realized at all. When M. de Tocqueville visited this country in the 


summer of 1831, he wrote after his return to France :— 


‘¢ When you enter the House of Representatives, you are struck with the vulgar 
aspect of this great assembly. The eye looks often in vain for a celebrated man. 
Nearly all its members are obscure personages, whose names suggest nothing to the 
mind. They are for the most part village lawyers, dealers, or even men belonging to 
the lower classes. In a country in which education is almost universal, it is said that 
there are representatives of the people who cannot always write correctly. Two steps 
away opens the hall of the Senate, whose narrow area encloses a large part of the 
celebrities of America. They are eloquent advocates, or distinguished generals, or 
able magistrates, or well known statesmen. Every word uttered in this great assembly 
would do honor to the greatest parliamentary debates in Europe.”” 


M. de Tocqueville attributed the contrast between the two bodies to 
the fact that while the members of the House of Representatives were 
chosen by popular vote, the members of the Senate were chosen by 
the state legislatures. Putting aside for the moment the question 
of the relative merits of the membership of the two houses, it is 
interesting to compare what M. de Tocqueville says of the intellectual 
quality of the lower house with current estimates of the same. Precisely 
similar comments are heard today by persons who visit Congress for the 
first time, as they have been heard at any time during the period that has 
elapsed since De Tocqueville’s visit. The golden age of congressional 
eloquence and intellectual power has been in the past quite steadily for 
fully three quarters of a century, and it remains there today. The eye 
of the visitor, it is true, does not look in vain always for a celebrated 
man. At certain periods, he is to be found in the speaker’s chair, and at 
other times specimens of him are to be found on the floor. When he is 
in the speaker’s chair, in the person of a Blaine or a Colfax or a Reed, 
criticism of his character, of his methods, and of the quality of the body 
under him is scarcely more favorable than was M. de Tocqueville’s. 
Whatever is done in the House is almost invariably compared unfavorably 
with what was done there in the earlier days. The refrain is always the 
same,—decline, decline, decline! 


Does it follow that because the expectations of the framers of the 
constitution in regard to the composition of Congress were not realized 
that decline began almost immediately and has continued to the present 
day? Their expectations about the function which the electoral college 
was to perform in the selection of a president have been completely 
frustrated. Instead of having any choice whatever, the members of the 
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college are simply recording agents of the choice of the people. Yet 
nobody considers this failure of the intent and expectation of the 
founders of the government a decline. Lecky, in the same work in 
which he speaks of decline in parliamentary government, treats as absurd 
the expectation that any different results could have been obtained under 
the democratic theory of government, that is, with universal suffrage. 
He argues that the democratic theory places the ultimate source of power, 
the supreme right of appeal and control, in the hands of the majority of 
the nation, told by the head, or, in other words, in the hands of the poorest, 
the most ignorant, and the most incapable, who are necessarily the most 
numerous. ‘ Nothing,” he says, “in ancient alchemy was more irrational 
than the notion that increased ignorance in the elective body will be con- 
verted into increased capacity for good government in the representative 
body; that the best way to improve the world and secure rational progress 
is to place government more and more under the control of the least 
enlightened classes. The day will come when it will appear one of the 
strangest facts in the history of human folly that such a theory was 
regarded as liberal and progressive.” So far as the United States is con- 
cerned, Lecky holds that the power of this unenlightened majority to do 
harm in Congress is restricted, first, by a Senate that does not rest on a 
democratic basis; second, by a president chosen by manhood suffrage 
“who exercises an independent power vastly greater than a modern 
British sovereign”; and, thirdly, by a “written constitution under the 
protection of a great, independent law court, which makes it impossible 
for it to violate contracts, or to infringe any fundamental liberty of the 
people, or to carry any constitutional change, except when there is the 
amplest evidence that it is the clear, settled wish of an overwhelming 
majority of the people.” 

Lecky’s conclusion is, in substance, that in spite of the inferior 
quality of legislators because of unrestricted suffrage, the lower house of 
Congress is under such limitation and restraint by the constitution and 
the Senate and the president that it has not declined so hopelessly as the 
parliamentary bodies of other countries. This is a more favorable view 
than that which most American commentators take. It is impossible to 
read the latter, especially those of them whose views are set forth in 
permanent form, and escape the conviction that in their estimation all 
change is decline. They hold almost invariably that there has been a 
steady and virtually unbroken deterioration for nearly a century, and that 
the Congress today is in intelligence and morals inferior to that of the 
early days of the republic. Every change in the intervening period, 
every departure from old methods, is set down as a decline. Is this true? 
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May it not be that what is often regarded as decline is nothing more than 
the necessary adaptation of methods to meet modern requirements? It 
will be recalled by all observers of political development that when 
Thomas B. Reed was speaker of the House of Representatives in 1890, 
he made a radical departure from established custom in the matter of 
conducting the business of the House, and that his course at the time 
was assailed with great bitterness, he being donominated a czar and his 
methods declared to be destructive of the system of parliamentary gov- 
ernment which had existed since the adoption of the constitution. Yet 
today his course is universally recognized as both justifiable and commend- 
able. In giving the reasons which prompted him to adopt it, he said in 
a review article which he published two years later :— 


‘‘ For fifty years, they (the Democrats) and their kind had been building up against 
the will of the people barriers so complicated, so diverse, so numerous, and so closely 
interwoven with the prejudices and customs of many generations that the Citadel of 
Do Nothing seemed unapproachable from sea or shore. The veto power of the 
minority, enhanced at every opportunity by the decisions of Democratic speakers, was 
something of which the nation had no conception, and such as was never tolerated in 
any other legislative body. Obstructions of the will of the people had even become 
the plaything of an angry hour. Unless the House could be emancipated from the 
bad traditions of fifty years, there was no hope of legislation. But fortunately for 
the country the House was strong enough to meet its duties, and, amid shouts and 
outcries which already seem strange and incomprehensible, broke down the barriers of 
custom and reéstablished the right of the majority to rule. This was its greatest 
achievement, for which it will have a name in history. After the lapse of only two 
years the fierce fire of reproach and clamor has all died away, and out of the mouths 
of its most strenuous opponents its praises are perfected. ‘The Supreme Court of the 
United States has followed the judgment of every other tribunal that ever passed upon 
the question, and pronounced with the same unanimity which characterized the others 
that a ‘present quorum” is the only quorum contemplated by the constitution of the 
United States.’” 


That is the established truth of history. The House of Representa- 
tives had reached a point at which nothing except radical and violent 
change was adequate to arrest decline. Its ability to transact business 
was completely paralyzed because power had passed from the majority to 
the minority. Mr. Reed restored the power to the hands in which it was 
vested by the constitution, and the courts sustained him in his conduct, 
though in accomplishing the result he defied the rules which the House 
itself had adopted for its management and ignored even views which he 
himself had expressed previously upon the subject. He was charged 
with violating both established procedure and his own record, but he was 
not influenced thereby a particle since he had made up his mind that the 
time for change had come. He acted upon the maxim of the elder 
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Disraeli that the “ masters of the human intellect teach us to think and 
also to unthink.” Having realized that his previous reasoning had been 
erroneous, he did not hesitate to unthink it. Any one who will take the 
trouble to revert to the published criticism of Mr. Reed’s course at the 
time will be astonished to see how hysterical and even absurd it reads in 
the light of subsequent developments. Much of it sounds more like the 
incoherent ravings of unbalanced minds than the expression of rational 
and trained intellects. 

This surely was an instance in which salutary change was mistakenly 
pronounced decline. May it not be a typical rather than an exceptional 
case? Times change and parliamentary methods must change with 
them. The Congress of today is not only a very different body from the 
Congress of the early days of the republic, but a vastly different body 
from any which the imagination of the framers of the constitution could 
depict ; as much so, in fact, as is the country in which they lived as that 
in which we are living. To say that they were capable of laying down 
hard and fast rules for parliamentary guidance which should never be 
changed or modified or abolished is an obvious absurdity. For this reason 
much of current criticism because congressional business is coming more 
and more to be transacted in committees is beside the mark. It would 
be sheer impossibility to transact any business whatever if the com- 
mittees did not act, as they do, as sifters of the huge mass of legislation, 
keeping a large proportion of it from ever getting before the House at 
all. If all measures were to be debated fully and unrestrictedly on the 
floor, there would be a clog that would defeat all legislation. The com- 
mittee system undoubtedly has its abuses, it undoubtedly at times even 
fosters corruption, but it is an absolute necessity of the times. While a 
great deal of committee business, the bulk of it, indeed, is done in secret, 
there is enforced publicity on all measures commanding keen popular 
interest, and when this is secured the chances for unworthy influences to 
prevail are virtually annihilated. 

So far as corruption is concerned in Congress, there are no signs that 
there is more of this now than there has been heretofore. A great deal 
is heard about it, but for several years there has been no great scandal. 
Nothing approaching the Credit Mobilier scandal of 1867-8 has occurred 
since that date. There are from time to time disclosures of individual 
indiscretions and more or less definite indications of stock-jobbing pro- 
pensities on the part of members of both houses, but taken all in all, it 
is not possible to say that there is evidence of a moral decline in the 
membership of the two houses. It is currently believed that many 
members of the Senate owe their presence in that body to their posses- © 
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sion of large wealth and to the use they have made of the same in secur- 
ing for themselves political preferment. The Senate is frequently called 
the “ Millionaires’ Club,” and it is probably true that the proportion of 
very rich men in it is larger than at any previous time in its history. 
Nevertheless, it is true that today the Senate is the dominating power 
in Congress. A sure indication of this is found in the conduct of the 
newspaper correspondents toward the two houses. In the days of 
Speaker Reed, the correspondents of all the leading journals of the land 
spent most of their time in the reporters’ gallery of the House, devoting 
small attention to the Senate. During the last two sessions of Congress 
conditions have been reversed and these correspondents have spent nearly 
all their time in the gallery of the Senate. The reason has been that the 
men to whom the country was listening and who were really shaping 
legislation were in the Senate. Whatever else this may indicate, it does 
not betoken a decline in the Senate. So far as volume of business done 
is concerned, the record of achievement by the last session of Congress, 
completed during the brief extra session of the Senate, shows that 
modern methods are far from being inefficient, severely as they are 
criticized. Few congresses during the past quarter of a century have 
accomplished more in so short a period. An Isthmian Canal treaty, an 
Alaskan boundary treaty, and a Cuban reciprocity treaty were ratified; a 
series of trust regulation laws, a new army organization law, a law pro- 
viding a gold basis currency system for the Philippine Islands, and a law 
providing for five new battleships for the navy, were enacted in addition 
to the regular business of the session. In all these measures the influence 
of the President was felt, but they were carried through both houses 
chiefly because the leaders in both stood squarely with the President and 
used their control of the committee organizations and of the methods of 
procedure to accomplish their purposes. 

The most familiar argument that one hears in support of the conten- 
tion that the Senate, as well as the House, has declined is in substance 
that there are no men in Congress today who can be compared for a 
moment with Webster and Clay and Calhoun and the other great debaters 
and orators of the past. This is indisputably true, but does it necessarily 
indicate a decline? ‘Times have changed and men as well as methods 
have changed with them. The modern press has had a powerful influence 
in destroying both the influence of and the interest in parliamentary 
debates. All public measures and questions are discussed by the news- 
papers with a fulness and comprehensiveness never dreamed of in the earlier 
days. Complaint is habitually made by all writers on parliamentary 
decline that reports of the proceedings of Congress which the newspapers 
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publish grow briefer each year, and this is true. It is becoming the 
practice in England also, for with the exception of the London “ Times,” 
scarcely a journal in Great Britain publishes parliamentary proceedings 
in full any longer, whereas until recently every daily journal in London 
did so. The reason is that the modern newspaper recognizes it as a part 
of its function to spare the reader the burden of reading the proceedings 
in full. As in all other matters of current news, the editor digests this 
for the reader, selects what would be most likely to interest him, and 
condenses it for him. This is the explanation of the short summaries of 
congressional news in this country. The average reader gets what he 
desires in the Washington despatches, regular and special, and finds in 
the editorial columns the points of all the most important measures under 
consideration, together with an explanation of what their intent is and 
what their effect as law would be. Naturally these are colored more or 
less according to the political character of the paper, but they suit the reader 
and content him as well. He would not take the trouble to read a full 
report of proceedings if it were to be printed, and it is because the editor 
knows this that he does not burden the columns of his paper with it. 
When it comes to considering the character of latter-day state legisla- 
tures, the evidences of decline are much more convincing than in the 
case of Congress; yet here, also, it is well to ask if there ever was a time 
when these bodies really met the high standard which most critics assume 
that they occupied in the early days of the republic. Surely no member 
of the present generation can recall the time when there was not general 
complaint of both the intelligence and the honesty of these bodies. 
Each one, especially in States having large cities within their borders, has 
for nearly or quite half a century been spoken of regularly every year as 
“one of the worst we have ever had.” Seldom has the complaint been 
without justification. That the decline has been steady, with no check 
to the vicious or positively corrupt qualities which appear in them, it 
would be difficult to maintain. In the State of New York, for example, 
there have been extremes of depravity, but no unbroken line of deca- 
dence. Between 1820 and 1854, when the so-called *‘Albany Regency ” 
was supreme, there was almost continuously an unscrupulous partisan use 
of the legislative power which has rarely been equaled. Later, between 
1863 and 1870, in the Tweed days, there was a depth of defiant corrup- 
tion touched which was below anything which has been reached since. 
There was a distinct improvement after Tweed’s downfall, and for 
several years instead of a decline, there was an advance. Much the 
same record has been made by the legislatures of the other States. They 
recede in character to a certain point, and a reaction almost invariably 
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follows. They lose for a time, then gain for a time; but it would be 
difficult to maintain that the net result is decline. 

“Of course, methods change with each reaction from the low level. 
The political corrupters of legislative bodies are constantly inventing new 
ways by which to retain their control and accomplish their purposes. It 
may be that the methods employed by the modern boss are more demor- 
alizing than any of those existing for similar purposes previous to his 
advent. He surely poisons the fountain at its source, for he goes far 
back of the legislature as an existing body and secures ownership of its 
members in the primaries and nominating conventions. In this way, by 
controlling nearly or quite all the nominating machinery, the boss not 
only gets his own men into the legislature, but he keeps men of character 
and ability out. Few such get before the electors at all, and the result is 
that with two rival political bosses working the machinery in the nomi- 
nating conventions of both parties, the voters are compelled when they 
go to the polls to choose between two sets of incompetent or unworthy 
candidates. This unquestionably has lowered the character of the 
modern legislative body, but it is not the only influence that has been 
working to that end. As a general rule, men of good ability do not care 
to go to the legislature for the simple reason that they have better uses 
for their time. There is very little inducement to go there under the 
most favorable conditions, and none at all when the majority is well nigh 
certain to be composed of men of inferior intelligence and often indiffer- 
ent moral principles. A lawyer in good practice, or an active and 
prosperous business man, cannot afford to give up several months of the 
year to the public service, or thinks he cannot, and the result is that the 
legislative bodies in many States are composed largely of men who have 
either failed in one career after another, or have never seriously attempted 
to follow any profession or calling, or have gone into politics for “ what 
there is in it” for themselves. An examination of the careers of the 
men whom the most astute and expert of our modern bosses select for 
the legislature will show that a large proportion of them have failed in 
life in some calling or other. These, for obvious reasons, furnish the 
most malleable material out of which to make a pliant legislator. From 
the nature of the case, it is very difficult to trace out and prevent corrup- 
tion in the primaries and nominating conventions. It is accomplished in 
ways that are always secret and always insidious. The controlling factor 
is the campaign fund. ‘This is in the hands of the boss who decides just 
how much shall go to each constituency to be expended in the election 
of a candidate. The man who is selected as the candidate is sent for 
and when he accepts the position, and the amount of money he is to be 
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allowed for campaign expenses has been agreed upon, he thereby becomes 
the property of the party organization. It is the first article of the agree- 
ment whereby he is made the candidate, that he shall vote as he is ordered 
to on every question that comes within the scope of party policy. He has 
not been bought outright, but he will owe his election to the use of money 
in his behalf by the party organization, and he must live up to the obliga- 
tion. If he is in debt at the time of his nomination, or has a mortgage 
on his property, it happens not infrequently that the campaign fund is used 
to free him from his financial burdens. If after election he endeavors to 
act independently, to “set up for himself” as the political phrase is, he 
knows to a certainty that he thereby makes his renomination impossible 
and that the end of his public career will arrive with the end of his term. 

Undoubtedly this method of corruption has been aggravated and 
extended by the desire of very rich men to get into the United States 
Senate. A few years ago one of them was refused admission to the 
Senate because of proof of bribery in his election by the legislature. 
After his rejection, he returned to his State and put in operation the 
modern method,—that is, applied his money to the primaries and nomi- 
nating conventions. In that way he had a sure majority in his favor 
when the new legislature assembled, was elected without difficulty and 
without scandal, and was allowed to take his seat. The Senate had no 
power to go behind the legislature and investigate anything that had been 
done before that body assembled. If there had been corruption in the 
primaries and nominating conventions, it was outside the jurisdiction of 
the Senate and could only be investigated by the legislature itself in 
deciding upon the qualifications of its own members. 

The remedy is with the people, for Lecky and other writers of his 
school are right when they say that the evils complained of in our parlia- 
mentary bodies are traceable directly to unrestricted suffrage in a 
democracy. The members of the lower house of Congress and of the 
state legislatures are the representatives of the people. If the political 
bosses select most of them, the people acquiesce in that selection. It is 
well known in all those States in which bosses ate supreme that they have 
taken into their hands for their own uses the nominating power. The 
work, though done in the dark, is a matter of common knowledge. 
Why is there popular acquiescence in it? Mainly because in most 
instances the persons selected meet the popular requirements, come up 
substantially to the standard of fitness which the popular taste demands. 
It cannot be denied that there are in all our large cities constituencies 
that, when left to themselves, choose men of precisely the same type that 
the boss selects forthem. This is representative government in a democ- 
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racy. Where the bosses do most harm is in forcing upon more intelligent 
constituencies candidates who fall far below the popular standard which 
prevails there, but who are accepted because of the indifference or indolence 
of the people upon whom they are forced. But this is the fault of the 
people who can prevent it at any time by making the necessary effort. 

Is Lecky also right in his contention that government in a democracy 
is destined to be bad because control is placed in the hands of the least 
enlightened classes? His argument, reduced to its simplest form is: 
The average man in a democracy is inferior in intelligence, dull in his 
moral perceptions, and ordinary in all his tastes. Multiply this man by 
eighty millions and what is the result? Is it any different from what exists 
in the average man? The answer to that, so far as the United States is 
concerned, is found in this republic’s history. Long before Lecky, 
Macaulay predicted that this experiment in popular government would 
fail when our numbers became so great that those who had nothing would 
discover that they outnumbered those who had something and would rise 
in their might and overthrow law and order. That prediction has failed 
utterly. We have had two great national contests on that plain, direct 
issue and in each instance the result has been an unequivocal demonstra- 
tion that in a nation of seventy millions those who have something and 
know how to guard it are in the majority. Lecky’s mistake lies in failing 
to see that in the American republic the average citizen is growing 
steadily more enlightened and is raising steadily higher his standards of 
taste and judgment. It is the fact that he is a citizen, and is thereby led 
to take an active interest in public affairs, that compels this growth. 
Universal suffrage thus works out its own salvation. The consciousness 
that he is a freeman with a freeman’s right, makes a better laborer of the 
working man and a better farmer of the tiller of the soil, and also a better 
citizen, Every foreign student of our material growth and industrial 
development bears this testimony. American working men produce larger 
results because they are something more than laboring men,—they are 
citizens of the republic with an equal chance with all other citizens. 
This is the testimony of two eminent Englishmen who have visited this 
country recently for the express purpose of studying these questions, 
Alfred Moseley and John Foster Fraser. We are unquestionably in the 
power of numbers and are destined to remain so for all time, but with 
the numbers advancing steadily in intelligence and in comprehension of 
the duties of citizenship, there is at least more ground for hope than for 
despair. What seems to be decline may be merely change, merely the 
undulations of an onward movement as the world moves forward to meet 
and surmount new conditions. 
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